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~THE REAL SIMON PURE. 


—ASoa HE disastrous episode of the 
sticking-up of Mulfera Station, 
N.S.W., is on all grounds 
ineligible for inclusion in these 
little memoirs. Of the telling 
of Stingaree stories, round the 
camp-fire or in the men’s hut, there is, 
indeed, no end to this day ; but in print, at 
least, a certain precedence is due to those 
which reflect least discredit upon Stingaree. 
His villainies were often brutal, seldom in- 
expert ; at Mulfera, however, they were both. 
And yet, even there, the trouble began in one 
of those grim jokes which were a continual 
temptation to this masterless mind. But all 
the back-block world knows how a bishop 
and a bushranger met twice on one summer’s 
day, and how the bushranger laughed first, 
but the bishop last and longest. It is the 
conclusion of that matter of which far too 
little has been heard. 

But at eight o’clock of the Monday morn- 
ing, with a sheltered mercury already in three 
figures, it is known that the romantic ruffians 
were led away in unromantic bonds. Their 
arms were bound to their bodies, their feet 
lashed to the stirrup-irons; they sat like 





packs upon quiet station horses, carefully 
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chosen for the nonce ; they were tethered. to 
a mounted policeman apiece, each with lead- 
ing-rein buckled to his left wrist and Govern- 
ment revolver in his right hand. Behind the 
quartette rode the officer in command, 
superbly mounted, watching over all four 
with a third revolver ready cocked. It 
seemed a small and yet an ample escort for 
the two bound men. 

But Stingaree was by no means in that 
state of Napoleonic despair which his bent 
back and lowering countenance were intended 
to convey. He had not uttered a word since 
the arrival of the police ; had let them lift 
him on horseback, as he now sat, without 
raising his morose eyes once. Howie, on 
the other hand, had offered a good deal 
of futile opposition, cursing his captors as 
the fit moved him, and once struggling so 
insanely in his bonds as to earn a tap from 
the wrong end of a revolver and a bruised 
face for his pains. Stingaree glowered in 
deep delight. His mate’s part was as well 
acted as his own; but it was he who had 
conceived them both, and expounded them in 
countless camps against some such extremity 
as this. The result was in ideal accordance 
with his calculations. The man who gave 











rHER HAND, HAD OFFERED 
FUTILE OPPOSITION,’ 


“ HOWIE, ON THE O 
A GOOD DEAL OF 


the trouble was the man to watch. And 
Stingaree, chin on chest, was left in peace to 
evolve a way of escape. 

The chances were all adverse; he had 
never been less sanguine in his life. On the 
other hand, Stingaree had no opinion of 
the police. He had slipped through their 
fingers again and again ; it was not the first 
time they had actually held him captive, 
though he owned they had never held him 
half so tight as now. An _ enlightened 
student of human nature, he based his only 
hope upon an accurate estimate of the cha- 
racter of his oppressors, and applied his 
whole mind to the triple task. But it was 
a single task almost from the first ; for the 
policeman in charge of him was none other 
than his credulous old friend, Sergeant 
Cameron from Clear Corner ; and Howie’s 
custodian, a young trooper run from the same 
mould as Constable Tyler and many a hun- 
dred more, in whom a thick skull cancelled a 
stout heart. Both were brave men; neither 
was really to be feared. But the man behind 
upon the thoroughbred, the man in front, the 
man now on this side and now on that, with 
his braying laugh and his vindictive voice— 
triumphant as though he had taken the 
bushrangers himself, and a blatant bully 
in his triumph—that was the man whose 
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lightest syllable 
was not lost on 
Stingaree. 

Yet the outlaw 


never flattered 
him with word or 
look, never lifted 
chin from chest, 
never raised an 
eye or opened 
his mouth until 
Howie’s knock 
on the head 
caused him to 
curse his mate for 
a fool who de- 
served all he got. 
The thorough- 
bred was caracol- 
ing on his other 
side in an _ in- 


stant. 

“You ain’t 
one, are you?” 
cried the taunt- 


ing tongue of the 
officer in charge. 
“Not much fool 
about Stingaree !” 

The time had come for a reply. 

“So I thought until yesterday,” sighed 
the bushranger. ‘“ But now I’m not so sure.” 

*“Not so sure, eh? Well, I am, then. But 
I’m glad to hear your voice.” 

“To be run down by an old sky-pilot !” 
groaned Stingaree. 

“T shouldn’t call him old. And it'll take 
him all his time to pilot you there, old man!” 

The horses streamed slowly through the 
high lights and heavy shadows of a winding 
avenue of scrub. It was like a hot-house in 
the dense, low trees: not a wandering wind, 
not a waking bird; but five faces that dripped 
steadily in the shade, and all but caught fire 
in the sun. Ahead rode Howie, dazed and 
bleeding, with his callous young constable ; 
the sergeant and his chief, with Stingaree 
between them, now brought up the rear. 
Stingaree raised his chin a little, but looked 
neither right nor left, and said no more. 

“Cheer up!” cried the chief, with soothing 
irony. 

“T feel the heat,” said the bound man, 
uncomplainingly. “And it was just about 
here it happened.” 

“What happened ?” 

“We overtook the Church militant here 
on earth,” rejoined the bushranger, with 
rueful irreverence, 
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“Well, you ran against a snag that time, 
Mr. Sanguinary Stingaree !” 

“T couldn’t resist turning Howie into the 
bishop and making myself his mouthpiece. 
I daren’t let him open his lips! It wasn’t 
the offertory that was worth having; it was 
the fun of rounding up that congregation on 
the homestead veranda, and never letting 
them spot a thing till we showed our guns. 
There hadn’t been a hitch, and never would 
have been if that old bishop hadn’t run all 
those miles barefoot over hot sand and taken 
us unawares.” 

Made with wry humour and a philosophic 
candour, alike germane to his predicament, 
these remarks seemed natural enough to one 
having no previous personal knowledge of 
Stingaree. They seemed just the sort of 
things that Stingaree would say. But there 
were other things that his chief listener had 
to say, that he had been rolling on his palate 
all the morning, and he may have listened 
the less critically in consequence. 

“You ran against a snag,” he repeated, 
“and now your mate’s run against another.” 
He gave the butt of his ready pistol a 
significant tap. “And I’m the worst snag 
that ever either of you struck,” he went on 
in his vainglory. “ Make no mistake about 
that. Do you know who I am?” 4 

“Not an idea,” yawped our own Stingaree. 

“Ever heard of Superintendent Cairns ?” 
proceeded the other, digging him with his 
barrel in the corded ribs. “ Ever personate 
him in your time—eh ?—before you looked 
so high as bishops? Well, I’m the real 
Simon Pure !” 

Stingaree was gazing squarely on his man. 
The hump was by no means so pronounced 
as he had made it on Rosanna ; it looked 
more like a ridge of extra muscle across a 
pair of abnormally broad and_ powerful 
shoulders. ‘There was the absence of neck 
which this deformity suggests ; there was a 
great head lighted by flashing and indignant 
eyes, but mounted only on its mighty chin. 
Such was the bushranger’s first impression of 
one with whom he had latterly enjoyed every 
hostile relation short of the personal en- 
counter. He was conceited enough to find 
in the flesh a coarser and more common type 
than that created by himself for the honour 
of the road. But this did not make the 


real superintendent a less formidable foe. 
“The most poetic justice!” murmured 
Stingaree, and resumed in an instant his 
apathetic pose. 
“Tt serves you jolly well right, if that’s 
what you mean,” the superintendent snarled. 





“You've yourself and your own mighty 
cheek to thank for taking me out of my shell 
and putting me on your tracks in earnest ! 
But it was high time they knew the cut of my 
jib up here ; the fools won’t forget me again 
in a hurry. And you, you demon, you sha’n’t 
forget me till your dying day !” 

On Stingaree’s off-side Sergeant Cameron 
was also hanging an insulted head. But the 
bushranger laughed softly in his chest. . 

“Someone has got to do your dirty work,” 
said he. “I did it that time, and the bishop 
has done it now; but you shouldn’t blame 
me for helping your fellows to bring a 
murderer to justice.” 

“You guyed me,” 
his teeth. “I heard! 
me, blight your soul!” 

Stingaree felt that he was missing a strong 
face finely convulsed with passion—as indeed 
he was. But he had already committed the 
indiscretion of a repartee, which was scarcely 
consistent with an attitude of extreme despair. 
A downcast silence seemed the safest 
policy. 

“It used to be forty miles to the Corner,” 
he murmured, after a time. ‘“ We can’t have 
come more than ten.” 

“Not so much,” snapped the superin- 
tendent. 

“Going to stop for a feed at Mazeppa 
Station ?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“It’s a long day for three of you, in this 
heat, with two of us.” 

“The time won't 
hands.” 

“* Not heavy enough, I should have thought. 
I wonder you didn’t bring some of the boys 
from Mulfera along with you. They were 
keen enough to come.” 

Superintendent Cairns 
harsh laugh. 

“Yes, you wonder, and so did they,” said 
he. “ But I know a bit too much. There'll 
always be sympathy among scum like them 
for thicker scum like you!” 

“You're too suspicious,” said Stingaree, 
mildly. “But I was thinking of the bishop 
and the boss.” 

“ They've done their part,” growled Cairns. 
“They aren’t goin’ to interfere no more— 
not with me.” 

That had been his attitude on the station. 
Stingaree had heard it through his weather- 
board prison walls ; but the man had neither 
the sense nor the self-control to attempt 
concealment of the fact. He revealed his 
character as freely as an angry child, and, 


cried Cairns through 
I heard! You guyed 


hang heavy on our 


brayed his high, 
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“ STINGAREE WAS GAZING SQUARELY ON HIS 


indeed, a childish character it was. Arro- 
gance was its strength and weakness: a 
suggestion had only to be made to call down 
either the insolence of office or the malice of 
denial for denial’s sake. 

“T wish you’d stop a bit at Mazeppa,” 
whined Stingaree, drooping like a candle in 
the heat. 

The station roofs gleamed through the 
trees far off the track. 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I’m feeling sick.” 

“Gammon! You've got 
there ; on you push !” 

“But you will camp somewhere in the 
heat of the day ?” 

“Tl do as I think fit. 
you, my fine friend.” 

Stingaree drooped and nodded, lower and 
lower ; then recovered himself with a jerk, 
like one battling against sleep. The party 
pushed on for another hour. The heat was 
terrible ; the bound men endured torments 
in their bonds. But the nature of the super- 
intendent, deformed like his body, declared 
itself duly at every turn, and the more one 
prisoner groaned and the other blasphemed, 
the greater the zest and obduracy of the 
driving force behind them. 

Noon passed ; the scanty shadows length- 
ened; and Howie gave more trouble of 
an insensate sort. They reined up, and 
lashed him tighter; he had actually 





some friends 


I sha’n’t consult 
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MAN.” 


loosened his 
cords. But Stin- 
garee was past re- 


monstrance with friend or foe, and his bound 
body swayed from side to side as the little 
cavalcade went on at acanter to make up 
for lost time. 

He was leading now with the kindly 
sergeant, and his mind had never been more 
alert. Behind them thundered the _recal- 
citrant Howie with constable and supei- 
intendent on either side. ‘They were midway 
between Mazeppa and Clear Corner, or some 
fifteen miles from either haunt of men. 
Stingaree pulled himself upright in the 
saddle as by a superhuman effort, and shook 
off the helping hand that held him by one 
elbow. 

He’ was about to do a thing at which 
even his courage quailed, and he longed for 
the use of his right arm. It was not abso- 
lutely bound ; the hand and wrist had been 
badly mauled underfoot in the Sunday’s fray 
—so badly that it had been easy to sham a 
fracture, and have hand and wrist in splints 
before the arrival of the police. They still 
hung before him in a sling, his good right 
hand and arm, stiff and sore enough, yet 
strong and ready at a moment’s notice, when 
the moment came. It had not come, and 
was not coming for a long time, when 
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Stingaree set his teeth, lurched either way, 
—and toppled out of the saddle in the 
path of the cantering hoofs. His lashed feet 
held him in the stirrups; the off stirrup- 
leather had come over with his weight ; and 
there at his horse’s hoofs, kicked and trampled 
and smothered with blood and dust, he 
dragged like an anchor, without sign of life. 

And it was worse even than it looked, for 
the life never left him for an instant, nor ever 
for an instant did he fail to behave as though 
ithad. Minutes later, when they had stopped 
his horse, and cut him down from the stirrups, 
and carried him into the shade of a hop-bush 
off the track, and when Stingaree dared to 
open his eyes, he was nearer closing them 
perforce, and the scene swam before him with 
superfluous realism. 

Cairns and Cameron, dismounted (while 
the trooper sat aloof with Howie in the saddle), 


were at high words about their prostrate 


prisoner. Nota syllable was lost on Stingaree. 
“You may put him across the horse 
yourself,” said the sergeant. “I won’t have 


a hand in it. But make sure you haven't 
killed him as it is—travelling a sick man like 
that.” 

“Killed him? He’s got his eyes open!” 
cried Cairns, in savage triumph. Stingaree 
lay blinking at thesky. “ Do you still refuse 
to do your duty ?” 

“Cruelty to animals is no duty of mine,” 
declared the sergeant: “let alone my fellow- 
men, bushrangers or no bushrangers.” 

“And you?” thundered Cairns at the 
mounted constable. 

“T’m with the sergeant,” said he. 
had enough.” 

“Right!” cried the superintendent, pro- 
ducing a note-book and scribbling venomously. 
“You both refuse! You will hear more of 
this ; meanwhile, sergeant, I should like to 
know what your superior wisdom may be 
pleased to suggest.” 

“Send a cart back for him,” said Cameron. 
“It’s the only way he’s fit to travel.” 

Stingaree sought to prop himself upon the 
elbow of the splintered wrist and hand. 

“There are no more bones broken that I 
know of,” said he, faintly. “ But I felt bad 
before and now I feel worse.” 

“ He looks it, too,” observed the sergeant, 
as Stingaree, ghastly enough beneath his 
blood and dust, rolled over on his back once 
more, and lay effectively with closed eyes. 
Even the superintendent was impressed. 

“Then what’s to be done with him?” he 
exclaimed, with an oath. ‘“ What’s to be 
done ?” 


“ He’s 





“Tf you ask me,” returned Cameron, “I 
should make him comfortable where he is ; 
after all, he’s a human being, and done no 
murder, that we should run the risk of 
murdering him. Leave him to me while you 
two push on with his mate; then one of 
you can get back with the spring-cart before 
sundown ; but trust me to look after him 
till you do.” 

Stingaree held his breath where he lay. 
His excitement was not to be betrayed by 
the opening of an eye. And yet he knew 
that the superintendent was looking the 
sergeant up and down, and he guessed what 
was passing through that suspicious mind. 

“Trust you!” rasped the dictatorial voice 
at last. “That’s the very thing I’m _ not 
inclined to do, Sergeant Cameron.” 

“Sir!” 

“Keep your temper, sergeant. I don’t 
say you'd let him go. But I’ve got to 
remember that this man slipped through your 
fingers once before, led you by the hand like a 
blessed old child, and passed himself off for 
me! Look at the fellow; look at me; and 
ask yourself candidly if you’re the man for 
the job. But don’t ask me, unless you want 
my opinion of you a bit plainer still. No; 
you go on with the others. The two of you 
can manage Howie ; if you can’t, you puta 
bullet through him! This is my man; and 
I’m his, by the hokey, as he'll know if he 
tries any of his tricks while you’re gone!” 

Stingaree did not move a muscle. He 
might have been dead ; and in his disappoint- 
ment it was the easier to lie as though he were. 
Really bruised, really battered, really faint 
and stiff and sore, to say nothing of his 
bonds, he felt himself physically no match 
for so young a man—with the extra breadth of 
shoulder and the extra length of arm which 
were part and parcel of his deformity. With 
the elderly sergeant he might have stood a 
chance, man to man, one arm to two; but 
with Superintendent Cairns his only weapons 
were his wits. They had stood him in some 
stead so far ; he lay and reviewed the situa- 
tion, as it was, and as it had been. In the 
very moment of his downfall, by instinctive 
presence of mind, he had preserved the use 
of his right hand, and that was a still un- 
suspected asset of incalculable worth. It had 
been the nucleus of all his plans ; without a 
hand he must have resigned himself to the 
inevitable from the first. Then he had split 
up the party. He heard the sergeant and 
the constable ride off with Howie, exactly 
as he had intended two of the three 
captors to do. 


His fall alone introduced 
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the element of luck. It might have 
killed or maimed him ; but the risk had been 
run with open eyes. Being alive and whole, 
he had reduced the odds from three against 
two to man and man; and the difference 
was enormous, even though one of the men 
held all the cards. Against Howie the odds 
were heavier than ever, but Howie was 
eliminated from present calculations. And 
as Stingaree made them with the upturned 
face of seeming insensibility, he heard a 
nonchalant step come and go, but knew an 
eye was on him all the time, and never 
opened his own till the striking of a match 
was followed by the smell of bush tobacco. 
The shadow of the hop-bush was 
spreading like spilt ink; and as_ he 
first looked from where he lay, Stingaree 
had it to himself. A wreath of blue smoke 
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“Very well! Don’t give me one!” ex- 
claimed Stingaree, and dealt the moist bag a 
kick that sent a jet of cold water spurting 
over his foot. He expected to be kicked 
himself for that ; he was only cursed, the bag 
snatched out of his reach, and deeply drained 
before his eyes. 

“TI was going to give you some,” said 
Cairns, smacking his lips. “Now your 
tongue may hang out before I do.” 

Stingaree left the last word with the foe ; 
that also was part of his preconceived policy. 
He still regretted his solitary retort, but not 
for a moment the more petulant act which 
he had just committed. His boots had been 
removed after his fall ; one of his socks was 
now wet through, and he spent the next few 
minutes in taking it off with the other foot. 
The lengthy process seemed to afford his 





*** GIVE ME A DRINK,” HE CRIED.” 


hovered overhead ; he got to his elbow and 
glanced behind ; and there sat Cairns in his 
shirt-sleeves, filling the niche his body made 
in the actual green bush, a swollen wet water- 
bag at his feet, his revolver across his knees. 
There was an ominous click even as Stingaree 
screwed round where he lay. 

“Give me a drink!” he cried, at sight of 
the humid canvas bag. 

“Why should I?” asked the 
smoking on. 

“ Because I haven’t had one since we 
started—because I’m parched with thirst.” 

“ Parch away!” cried the creature of sus- 
picion. “You can’t help yourself, and I 
can’t help you with this baby to nurse !” 

And he fondled the cocked revolver in his 
hands, 


inspector, 





mind a certain pensive entertainment. It 
was a shapely and delicate white foot that 
lay stripped at last—a foot that its owner, 
with nothing better to do, could con- 
template with legitimate satisfaction. But 
Superintendent Cairns, noting his prisoner’s 
every look, and putting his own confident 
interpretation on them all, cursed him afresh 
for a conceited pig, and filled another pipe, 
with the revolver for an instant by his side. 
Stingaree took no interest in his proceed 
ings ; the revolver he especially ignored, and 
lay stretched before his captor, one sock off 
and one sock on, one arm in splints and 
sling and the other bound to his ribs, a 
model prisoner whose last thought was of 
escape. His legs, indeed, were free ; but a 
man who could not sit on a horse was not 























the man to run away. And then there was 
the relentless superintendent sitting over him, 
pipe in mouth, but revolver again in hand, 
and a crooked finger very near the trigger. 
The fiery wilderness still lay breathless in 
the great heat, but the lengthening shadow of 
the hop-bush was now a thing to be thankful 
for, and in it the broken captive fell into a 
fine semblance of natural slumber. Cairns 
watched with alternate envy and suspicion ; 
for him there could not be a wink ; but most 
likely the fellow was shamming all the time. 
No ruse, however, succeeded in exposing the 
sham, which the superintendent copied by 
breathing first heavily and then stertorously, 
with one eye open and on his man. Stingaree 
never opened one of his : there was no change 
in the regular breathing, in the peaceful 
expression of the blood-stained face: asleep 
the man must be. The superintendent’s own 
experiments had gone to show him that no 
extremity need necessarily keep one awake in 
such heat. He stifled a yawn that was no 
part of his performance. His pipe was out ; 
he struck a match noisily on his boot ; and 
Stingaree just stirred, as naturally as any 
infant. But Stingaree’s senses were in- 
credibly acute. He smelt every whiff of 
the rekindled pipe, knew to ten seconds 
when it went out once more, and listened 
in an agony for another match. None 
was struck. Was the superintendent him- 
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opened the other, and there could be no 
more doubt. The terrible superintendent 
was dozing in his place; but it was the 
lightest sort of doze, the eyes were scarcely 
closed, and all but watching Stingaree, as the 
cocked revolver in the relaxed hand all but 
covered him. The prisoner felt that for the 
moment he was unseen, forgotten, but 
that the lightest movement of his body 
would open those terrible eyes once 
and for all. Be it remembered that he 
was lying under them lengthwise, on the 
bound arm, with the arm in the sling 
uppermost, and easily to be freed, but yet the 
most salient part of the recumbent figure, 
and that on which the hidden eyes: still 
seemed fixed, for all their lids. To make the 
least movement there, to attempt the slowest 
withdrawal of hand and arm, was to court the 
last disaster of discovery in such an act. But 
to lie motionless to the thighs, and to execute 
a flank movement with the leg uppermost, 
was a far less perilous exploit. It was the 
leg with the bare foot : every detail had been 
foreseen. And now at last the bare foot 
hovered over the revolver and the hand it 
held, while the upper man yet lay like a log 
under those drowsy, dreadful eyes 

Stingaree took a last look at the barrel 
drooping from the slackened hand ; the back 
of the hand lay on the ground, the muzzle 
of the barrel was filled with sand, and yet 





“THERE WAS A HORRIBLE EXPLOSION.” 


self really asleep this time? He breathed 
as though he were; but so did Stingaree ; 
and yet was there hope in the fact that his 
own greatest struggle all this time had been 
against the very thing he feigned. 

At last he opened one eye a little ; it was 
met by no answering furtive glance; he 

Vol, xxix.—2. 


the angle was such that it was by no means 
sure whether a bullet would bury itself in the 
sand or in Stingaree. He took the risk, and 
with his bare toe he touched the trigger 
sharply. There was a horrible explosion. 
It brought the drowsy inspector to his senses 
with such a jerk that it was as though the 
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I WILL 


smoking pistol had leapt out of his hand a 
thing alive, and so into the hand that flashed 
to meet it from the sling. And almost in 
the same second—while the double cloud of 
smoke and sand still hung between them 
Stingaree sprang from the ground, an armed 
man once more. 

“Sit where you are!” he thundered. 
“Up with those hands before I shoot them 
to shreds! Your life’s in less danger than 
mine has been all day, but I'll wing you 
limb by limb if you offer to budge !” 

With uplifted hands above his ears, the 
deformed inspector sat with head and 
shoulders depressed into the semblance of 
one sphere. Not a syllable did he utter ; but 
his upturned eyes shot indomitable fires. 
Stingaree stood wriggling and fumbling at the 
coil which bound his left arm to his side ; 
suddenly the revolver went off, as if by 
accident, but so much by design that there 
dangled two ends of rope, cut and burnt 
asunder by lead and powder. In less than a 
minute the bushranger was unbound, and 
before the minute was up he had leapt upon 
the inspector’s thoroughbred. It had been 
tethered all this time to a tree, swishing tails 
with the station hack which Stingaree had 


THANK YOU FOR THAT WATER-BAG, 
SAID STINGARER.” 


ridden as a captive; he now rode the 
thoroughbred, and led the hack, to the very 
feet of the humiliated Cairns. 

“1 will thank you for that water-bag,” said 
Stingaree. “Iam much obliged. And now 
I’ll trouble you for that nice wideawake. 
You really don’t need it in the shade. 
Thank you so much!” 

He received both bag and hat on the 
barrel of the inspector’s revolver, hooking 
the one to its proper saddle-strap, and 
clapping on the other at an angle inimitably 
imitative of the outwitted officer. 

“T won’t carry the rehearsal any further to 
your face,” continued Stingaree ; “ but I can 
at least promise you a more flattering 
portrait than the last; and this excellent 
coat, which you have so considerately left 
strapped to your saddle, should contribute 
greatly to the verisimilitude. Dare I hope 
that you begin to appreciate some of the 
points of my performance so far as it has 
gone? The pretext on which I bared 
my foot for its delicate job under your 
very eyes, eh? Not so vain as it looked, in 
either sense, I fancy! Should you have 
said that your hand would recoil from 
a revolver the moment it went off? You 
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see, I staked my life on it, and I’ve won. 
And what about that fall? It was the 
lottery! I was prepared to have my head 
cracked like an egg, and it’s still pretty sore. 
The broken wrist wasn’t your fault ; it had 
passed into the accepted situation before you 
turned up. And you would certainly have 
seen that I was shamming sleep if we hadn’t 
both been so genuinely sleepy at the time. 
I give you my word, I very nearly threw 
up the whole thing for forty winks! 
Any other point on which you could wish 
enlightenment? Then let me thank you 
with all my heart for one of the worst days, 
and some of the greatest moments, in my 
whole career !” 

But the hunched inspector answered never 
a word, as he sat in a ball with uplifted 





“Dead!” said he, thickly. ‘He was 
worse than we thought. You fetch him 
while I x 

But the sergeant knew that voice too 


well, and his right hand had flown to 
the back of his belt. Stingaree’s shot was 
only first by a fraction of a second, but it put 
a bullet through the brain of the horse be- 
tween the shafts, so that horse and shafts came 
down together, and the sergeant fired into 
the earth as he fell across the splash-board. 
Stingaree pressed soft heels intothe thorough- 
bred’s ribs and thundered on and on. Soon 
there was a gate to open, and when he 
listened at that gate all was still behind him 
and before ; but far ahead the rolling plain 
was faintly luminous in the dusk, and as 
this deepened into night a cluster of 





** HORSE AND SHAFTS CAME DOWN TOGETHER.” 


palms, and glaring, upturned, unconquerable 
eyes. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Real Simon Pure,” said 
Stingaree. “I’m afraid I’ve been rather cruel 
to you, but you were not very nice to me.” 


Sergeant Cameron was driving the spring- 
cart, towards sundown, after a variety of un- 
foreseen delays. Of a sudden out of the 
pink haze came a galloping figure, slightly 
humped, in the inspector’s coat and wide- 
awake, with a bare foot through one stirrup 
and only a sock on its fellow. 

“Where’s Stingaree?” screamed the ser- 
geant, pulling up. And the galloper drew 
rein at the driven horse’s head. 


terrestrial lights sprang out with the stars. 
Stingaree knew the handful of gaunt, unshel- 
tered huts the lights stood for. They were 
an inn, a store, and a_police-barracks: 
Clear Corner on the map. ‘The bushranger 
galloped straight up to the barracks, 
but skirted the knot of men in the light 
before the veranda, and went jingling round 
into the yard. The young constable in charge 
ran through the building and met him dis- 
mounted at the back. 

““What’s the matter, sir ?” 

“ He’s gone!” 

“ Stingaree ? ” 

“He was worse than we thought. 
man all right ?” 


Your 
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“No trouble whatever, sir. Only sick and 
sorry and saying his prayers in a way you’d 
never credit. Come and hear him, sir.” 

“IT must come and see him at once. 
a fresh horse in?” 

“T have so! In and saddled in the stall. 
I thought you might want one, sir, and ran 
up Barmaid, Stingaree’s own mare, that was 
sent out here from the station when we had 
the news.” 

“That was very thoughtful of you. You'll 
get on, young man. Now lead the way with 
that lamp.” 

This time Stingaree had spoken in gasps, 
like a man who had ridden very far, and the 
young constable, unlike his sergeant, did not 
know his voice of ; 
old. Yet it struck 
him at the last 
moment as more 
unlike the voice of 
Superintendent 
Cairns than the 
hardest riding 
should have made 
it, and with the 
key in the door of 
the single cell the 
young fellow 
wheeled round 
and held the lamp 
on high. ‘That in- 
stant he was felled 
to the floor, the 
lamp went down 
and out with a 
separate yet simul- 
taneous crash, 
and Stingaree 
turned the key. 

“Howie! Not 
a word—out you 
come !” 


Got 
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The burly ruffian crept forth with out- 
stretched hands apart. 

“What! Not even handcuffed ?” 

“No; turned over a new leaf the moment 
we left you, and been praying like a parson 
for ’em all to hear!” 

“This chap can do the same when he 
comes to himself. Lies pretty still, doesn’t 
he? In with him!” 

The door clanged. The key was turned. 
Stingaree popped it in his pocket. 

“The later they let him out the better. 
Here’s the best mount you ever had. And 


my sweetheart’s waiting for me in the 


stable ! 
Outside, in 


before the barracks 
veranda, an_ in- 
quisitive little 
group heard first 
the clang of the 
door within, and 
presently the clat- 
ter of hoofs com- 
ing round from the 
yard. Stingaree 
and Howie —a 
white flash and a 
bay streak—swept 
past them as they 
stood confounded. 
And the dwindling 
pair still bobbed 
in sight, undera 
full complement 
of stars, when a 
fresh outcry from 
the cell, and a 
mighty hammer- 
ing against its 
locked door, 
broke the truth 
to one and 
all. 


front, 
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By EpMUND 


et A OUNTAIN, river, lake, forest, 
1 km moorland, sea-girt shore—all 
have their devotees among 
those who delight in the 
beauties of Nature, or to 
whom at times comes the irre- 
sistible longing to flee for a spell from the 
busy haunts of men. But the desert has 
hardly yet begun to attract either the lover 
of scenery or the pilgrim of rest. With but 
rare exceptions none but travellers having 
ulterior objects in view cross the waste places 
of the earth, and most of these, surveyihg 
the scene from the windows of a railroad car, 
rest content with the vague and thoroughly 
erroneous impression that all around is a 
barren and deadly monotonous wilderness of 
unloveliness, where animal life is absolutely 
non-existent and vegetation is represented 
merely by a few dwarf shrubs desiccated to 
bunches of crackling. Of the others who 
journey in more primitive style—afoot, on 
back beast, or with cart and team 
few care, or it may be dare, to linger by the 
way. Nor have all the eyes to see and 
the hearts to understand the subtle charm, 
the brooding mystery, of the solitude that 
encompasses them. 

The mining prospector making for the 
mountains that flank the desert with bastions 
of bare rock, the home-seeker trekking for 
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the 


lying far beyond 
horizon of shimmering heat haze, pass by 
without thought of the animals and plants 
struggling for existence among the thirsty 


the watered lands 


sand dunes. The painful necessity of 
having to extract a cactus thorn that has 
pierced even good shoe-leather, or the sight 
of a chaparral cock running across the track, 
may indeed draw attention to the fact that 
the seeming abode of desolation has its living 
things. But there is no pause to inquire 
why plant or fowl should be armed so for- 
midably, the one with spikes like bayonets, 
the other with sharp-edged beak like a pair 
of shears. The lesson of the desert, the 
entrancing stories it has to tell of courage 
and vigilance, of preparedness against every 
foe, of fierce, stubborn, and indomitable 
tenacity, the marvellous pictures it presents of 
Nature’s skilful handiwork, her adaptation of 
means to ends, her triumph under conditions 
that might seem to have made enduring 
victory impossible—all this has been missed. 

Not so with the wayfarer possessing obser- 
vation, sympathy, and imagination, whereby 
to open for himself the book of the wilder- 
ness and spell out at least a few of its pages. 
He has come, mayhap, like the rest—to 
travel through and be gone. But his interest 


is quickly captured, his enthusiasm kindled ; 
and 


with every new revelation wonder 
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admiration grow ; he tarries awhile, wanders 
along by-paths into sequestered nooks where 
unexpected glimpses of exquisite scenery are 
unfolded, feels unable to tear himself away, 
so prolongs his sojourn, and, when it must be 
that he depart, does so reluctantly and with 
the firm resolve to return again. For the 
song of the desert, if low, is soft and dulcet 
as siren music; he whose soul has once 
caught the divine harmony never forgets, he 
will hear it a-calling even in his dreams. 

And after a few visits at different seasons 
of the year experience brings realization that 
few spots on God’s earth are really more 
beautiful or grow more dear to the heart than 
this same grim old desert, at first so un- 
inviting and unpromising. From dawn to 
eve the purest, freshest air that blows, sun- 
shine that exhilarates, dry heat that warms to 
the very marrow of one’s bones ; by night, 
starlight or moonlight effulgent, crisp cold 
that makes the blood to tingle, a couch on 
the sand beneath the canopy of the ever 
cloudless sky; day after day an unbroken 
procession of gorgeous sunsets and sunrises, 
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with glorious colour effects, ranging from 
deepest purple to rosy pink, changing each 
moment and with each object the eye chances 
to rest upon; in the springtide a carpes of 
flowerets, acre-wide and surpassing in richness 
and harmony the most superb of Persian 
rugs ever patterned ; in the summer balsamic 
odours perfuming the air after every stirring 
of dried shrub or herb ; at all times silence 
so profound that the whole world of men, 
with its cares and perplexities, seems to be 
at a distance immeasurable ; restfulness com- 
plete for body and for brain, even though 
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OUR WAGGON AND MULES. 





the muscles be stimulated to unwonted exer- 
tion and the mind be yeasting with new 
thoughts—such be the joys that close 
intimacy with the desert brings, and that 
abide for ever in a desert-lover’s memory. 

To show how varied and interesting may 
be a holiday in the wilderness, I propose to 
give an account of a recent excursion made 
by a party of four over one section of the 
Great Colorado Desert. We were men of 
diverse nationalities and diverse pursuits—a 
young minister from the New England States, 
a professional landscape photographer from 
Los Angeles, a German artist, a British 
novelist. The month was October, deliber- 
ately chosen, for we wished to experience the 
full blaze of autumnal heat. Our approach 
being from the Californian side, we travelled 
by Southern Pacific Railway through the 
smiling and sun-kissed Valley of Pomona, 
with its orange groves and vineyards, as far 
as the narrow pass between San Bernardino 
and San Jacinto— noble mountain peaks, 
twelve thousand and eleven thousand feet 
high, that stand as sentries at the western 
gateway of the 
desert. 

Waiting for us 
here, at the 
wayside station of 
Palm Springs, 
was a light four- 
wheeled waggon 
drawn by a pair 
of mules. Into 
this we piled our 
stores and camp 
equipment, all 
calculated on the 
lightest scale 
blankets, cook- 
ing utensils re- 
stricted to frying- 
pan, coffee - pot, 
and a couple 
of tin cans for 
boiling purposes, dishes just a few, pro- 
visions for the first fourteen days, shot-gun, 
rifle, and ammunition, together with camera, 
tripod, and a liberal supply of plates. Headed 
south, the mules set off at the regulation 
desert pace—a leisurely but steady walk ; 
and soon the wheels were deep in the 
churning sand. 

But only five miles from the railroad, 
round a bend of the mountains, came an 
idyllic scene—the first of many revelations 
of how little of what really exists on the 
desert can be even glimpsed from passing 
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trains. A vivid oasis of greenery—pepper 
trees, cotton-woods, palms and agaves, 
cypresses and oleanders, orange, lemon, and 
fig trees, with a wealth of humbler shrubs in 
great variety! This is the home of Dr. 
Wellwood Murray, a patriarchal Scot who 
has lived for a score of years under the 
rugged shoulder of San Jacinto, and trans- 
formed a waste of sage scrub into shade 
grove, fruit orchard, and flower garden. 

To me the place was familiar—I had 
already spent a winter under my country- 
man’s hospitable roof. He was at his gate- 
way to give us welcome, to bid us enter. 
But on the present occasion home comforts 
had no attraction. We were “hoboes” of 
the desert, our only immediate need a camp- 
ing-ground ; and soon, under the shade of 
some graceful, wide-sweeping pepper trees, 
we had fire alight and the “ billy” set to boil. 

The “billy ”"—the word dropped from my 
lips almost unconsciously. For again, in 
imagination, I was back in the bush of dear 
old Australia, under the whispering, scented 
gum trees, with the log-fire blazing and the 
comrades of long ago squatted around. But 
reveries were cut short by a question from 
one of my American friends. 

“The billy! What in all the world is a 
billy ?” 

“A billy,” I proceeded to explain, “is that 
bright new can now blackening amidst the 
flames. When it is thoroughly smoked and 
crusted with wood ashes, when it is dented 
and battered, when it has boiled our tea for 
us a score of times, when it has shown its 
off-duty serviceableness as a receptacle for 
salt, tobacco, jack-knife, and all conceivable 
odds and ends, when we have yarned around 
it night after night while the quail or ducks 
for supper are simmering in its hospitable 
depths and sending forth a fragrant steam— 
then will it be the veritable billy indispens- 
able to every bushman in the land of the 
Southern Cross, and very dear to his heart 
ere the end of a long trail.” 

My interrogator mused awhile, rummaging, 


I knew right well, through old Noah 
Webster. 
“We have no word in America that 


expresses all that,” he said at last. 

“No,” I replied, with prompt confidence. 
“*While the billy boils’ is a phrase full of 
meaning and of tender reminiscence.” 

“** While the billy boils’”—the words were 
repeated reflectively. “It sounds good— 
very good. Boys, we'll adopt it right now.” 

And in true go-ahead American fashion 
the act of annexation was at once ratified. 
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Thenceforward, for the remainder of our 
journey the “billy” was boiled, washed, 
filled with water, tipped over, mildly sworn 
at, coaxed with twigs of kindling, dropped 
incontinently at times when fingers took 
undue liberties with its hot yet innocent- 
looking black rim, watched by the hour 
while the wood ashes glowed, pipes were 
alight, and anecdotes went round—all strictly 
in accordance with Australian custom. 
“Can,” “tin,” “pal” — pah! the feeble, 
would-be synonyms were banished from our 
hearing. 

With the dawn we were stirring, and an 
hour later were on the way for Andreas 
Canyon, where our first long camp would be 
made. For some hours we ascended gently 
towards the mountains, and then, after a 
somewhat precipitous climb, entered their 
very breast through a gash in the rock wall. 
Another transformation scene, that might 
have been passed by a hundred desert way- 
farers without any thought of what lay within. 

Here once dwelt an old Indian, who still 
gives his name to the canyon. But the man 
is dead these twenty years, his little adobe 
house in ruins, with a tangle of grape-vines 
run wild over its crumbling walls. The plot 
of land the red man cultivated has long since 
been reclaimed by the brushwood wilderness. 
Only the purling brook that waters the glade 
abides for all time. Under its fringing trees 
we tether our mules and spread the canvas 
for our bedding. And here we linger for 
three days. 

“Now, what went ye there for to see?” 
the novice to desert travel may ask. A gap 
in the mountains, a patch of greenery, a 
tumble-down hovel of mud bricks—is the 
answer suggested. But let me supplement 
with a few more points. Get a hatchet, my 
friend, and cut a way up the defile, through 
the dense undergrowth of native scrub and 
riotously encroaching vines. 

Not a hundred yards above our halting- 
place are cave dwellings of prehistoric 
Indians. Observe the site—a natural watch- 
tower, with clefts that sweep the plain for 
approaching foes. In front, on a slab of 
smooth granite, are the deeply-worn mortar- 
holes in which these ancient inhabitants of 
the canyon pounded their mesquite beans. 
Dig in the sand close by, as we dug, and you 
will find broken pestles that fit these mortars, 
scraps of rude pottery, the bones of animals 
half-consumed by fire. On the rock roof 
you can still see the smoke-blackened patch 
beneath which the steaks of venison were 
broiled. Where are the men and women 
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and children that lived and loved, cooked 
and feasted and played, slept and wakened 
for the fray, fought and died—all on this very 
scene? Gone as the puff of smoke that 
curls up towards Heaven and is dissipated 
for ever, these scant relics around us their 
only record. 

Andreas was a modern man, tinctured with 
civilization, speaking the language of the old 
mission fathers, wearing on fiesta occasions 
a frock-coat with brass buttons, and a stove- 
pipe hat secured to his head by a gay yellow 
bandana. He could build for himself a 
house of sun- 
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stunted growth of the desert is obliterated ; 
the unaided eye sees but shimmering sand 
clothed as with a gossamer robe of heliotrope. 
To right and left of us are sheer precipices, 
beneath is a cascade partly masked by 
greenery, overhead the symmetrically-tufted 
plume of the giant palm outlined against a 
sky of indigo blue. The stillness is intense 
—not a bird rustles a leaf or warbles a note, 
not a breath of wind wafts a sigh, the water- 
fall is but a silent, seemingly motionless, 
scimitar of steel flashing in the sunlight. We 
do not desecrate the spot by speech—we just 

sit and drink 





dried bricks, he 
practised a little 
tillage — just a 
little ; he plan 
ted grapes, he 
even distilled 
his own brandy 
surreptitiously 
and by aid of a 
very primitive 
still. The name 
of Andreas sur- 
vives by tradi- 
tion ; there are 
white men alive 
to-day who 
visited him and 
conversed with 
him. But who 
were these cave- 
dwellers, his 
possible fore 
fathers ? Not 
even Andreas 
himself could 
tell ! 
Continuing 
our way up the 
canyon we killa 
big rattlesnake 
sunning him 
self among the 
rocks. We cross and recross the stream, 
lingering by many a waterfall and deep, 
spacious pool. Hour after hour we force a 
way through the tangled brush. But at last 
our goal is reached—the great sentinel palm 
that stands in solitary grandeur far up the 
ravine. Its clean, straight stem 
hundred feet into the air, its age is to be 
numbered by centuries. Ah! if only this 


THE SENTINEL PALM 
From a Photo. 


rises a 


lone palm could tell its tale ! 

The scene here is superb, the view it 
commands of the plain down below magni- 
ficent. 


We are so high now that all the 





IN ANDREAS CANYON, 
by Cc. C. 


its beauties into 
our souls. 

That night in 
camp the stars 
seem _ brighter 
than ever, more 
majestic in 
their sublime 
calm—the calm 
that belongs 
only to eternity ; 
our little world 
grows smaller, 
more insignifi- 
cant than be- 
fore ; our mere 
selves become 
but atomic dust 
amidst the stu- 
pendous works 
of creation. 
For if a man 
has once stood 
under the sen- 
tinel palm in 
Andreas Can- 
yon, mountains 
around him, 
the desert be- 
neath, the 
stately tree, like 
the god of the 
place, wrapped in an atmosphere of con- 
templative solitude, then will his perspec- 
tive of things mortal and transient be for 
ever altered. 

From our camp next morning we cross the 
divide into Murray Canyon, where the desert 
palms grow in numbers, grouped in pictur- 
esque clusters on a fine amphitheatre of 
meadowlike land, or strung out along the bed 
of the watercourse, dried up at the time of 
our visit. On the day following we make a 
still longer expedition to Palm ‘Tree Canyon. 
Here the palms are in still greater pro- 
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fusion, and in every stage 
of development, from inch- 
high seedlings to hundred- 
feet centenarians. Jostling 
each other, they fairly crowd 
the narrow defile that cuts 
for twenty miles into the 
heart of the mountain 
range. Twenty miles! 
think of it. Yet one might 
pass along the edge of the 
desert, miss the narrow 
gateway, and never know 
that there was canyon here, 
or luxuriant palm tree 
growth to transform this far 
Western spot into a veri- 
table niche from Barbary 
or Araby. The same day, 
in the falling darkness, we 
descend again to Palm 
Springs, light our fire be- 
neath the pepper trees, and 
discuss our first spoils of 
knowledge and experience 
—*“ while the billy boils.” 
Next day was an off-day 
so far as hard work was 
concerned. We went over 
our baggage, discarding 
everything but absolute 
necessaries for the desert 
trail proper, strolled among the huts of the 
Indians on the reservation, and purchased 
some of their baskets. We also bathed in 
the pool of hot sand, famous from the times 
of the first Spanish pioneers—one of the 
spots marked agua caliente on the early maps 
of Southern California. This bath is a natural 
wonder that would make any spa in Europe 
world-famous. The surface water, which 
has a mild odour of sulphur, is only a few 
inches deep. Beneath is black sand, fine and 
clean as emery powder, soft to the skin as silk, 
and constantly in gentle motion. The bather 
does not touch bottom—his body sinks to 
the shoulders, and, with the aid of a cross-bar 
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of timber, is then sustained in a position of 


perpendicular flotation. The temperature is 
just as warm as can be comfortably borne, 
and the sensation, like to that of soft 
massaging, is delightful. There is no danger, 
for even with the exertion of all one’s strength 
downwards it is impossible to get one’s chin 
to the level of the water. Solid substances 
promptly sink and are engulfed, but not so 
the bather. As the Indians say, “ Everything 
disappears but a man.” ‘The red man’s faith 
in the healing powers of this spring is great, 
Vol. xxix.—3 
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and scattered members of the Cahuilla tribe 
come from a distance to take the bath that 
soothes the nerves and drives every ache 
from stiffened bones. 

Our first stage over the level expanse of 
country, the desert proper, was one of 
eighteen miles—to Indian Well. It was a 
long pull for the mules, through sandy soil, 
and with their own provender of hay and 
grain, besides ten gallons of reserve water, 
added to the load. At last we experienced 
some of the real hardships of desert travel, 
and could gain at least a faint idea cf its 
risks in the old days when there was no 
certainty of water ahead. No trees now, 
no tempering mountain breeze ; just a blazing 
wilderness, with the sun-rays pouring down on 
us from above, and being flashed back from 
the naked ground as from a mirror. Now 
could we understand as never before those 
beautiful words of the Prophet Isaiah : “The 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

Yet even here was animal life in plenty— 
big black-beetles gravely plodding along as 
if on some mission of importance, and lizards 
with abnormally long tails, in colour so closely 
resembling the surrounding soil that the little 
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creatures remained quite unseen until fright 
sent them scurrying from the track. Does 
the lizard drag his caudal appendage along 
the ground or carry it on high? How many 
book students will answer the question right 
off and with positive certainty? We noted 


that even these varieties, with two-thirds of 


their entire length made up of tail, kept it 
rigidly extended and clear of every obstruc- 
tion. One of our party made a grab at a 
specimen. But only the wriggling, snake-like 
tail remained in his grasp; the animal had 
at once discarded it, and had escaped with 
the shorter, but essential, part of his anatomy. 

Here and elsewhere on the desert were 
occasional stretches of clayey soil, which 
served to show how Nature was man’s first 
teacher in the art of pottery. The sun had 
scored the surface with deep lines, then 
curved and twisted the severed patches ; so 
that for miles we walked over broken pot- 
sherds, with here and there a rudimentary 
vase or perfectly modelled bowl, all cracking 
under foot like regularly-baked earthenware. 
Thereafter would come an expanse of clean 
white sand, rolled by the wind into billowing 
dunes. After a time mesquite bushes would 
be encountered struggling for a root-hold ; 
and soon we would be among thickets of the 
hardy shrub, gradually growing to veritable 
forest glades, through which the trail had 
been cut, so that for twenty or thirty yards 
we would be in a tunnel of greenery. And, 
oh, the cool and grateful shade of such spots 
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== after the heat and 

| glare of the open ! 

For miles 
around Indian 
Well we are on 
an old camping- 
ground of the red 
man. In every 
direction the place 
is strewn with 
fragments of 
brown earthen- 
ware—they must 
have been rare 
smashers of 
crockery, these 
primeval savages. 
Flakes of obsidian 
Suggest arrow- 


heads, and dili- 
gent search 


during several 


hours rewards 
(0. C. Pires us with about a 
score of these— 


dainty, tiny bits of workmanship, pointed 
and _ barbed, and notched for tying on to the 
shaft of the missile. We also find a bit of 
pipe-stem, a broken pestle, several flat disc- 
shaped stones likewise used for triturating 
the mesquite pod, portions of the stone trays 
on which the rubbing process was performed, 
and numerous flints with sharp edges that 
display clear marks of usage. 

The old Indian Well, as our picture shows, 
has been improved, and is kept in careful 
repair for the use of modern desert way- 
farers. We had camped beside it only an 
hour or so when up came a covered waggon, 
in which were seated a man, a woman, three 
or four children, and a tiny dog no larger 
than one’s hand. They proved to be home- 
seekers on the way to the newly-opened 
Paolo Verde country, on the banks of the 
Colorado River, two hundred miles distant. 
Their tent was spread, their fire lighted, their 
supper cooking, their horses were watered, 
foddered, and tethered for the night, all with 
the marvellous precision and celerity of the 
experienced camper. 

After sundown I strolled across the way. 

“Where is your home?” I asked of the 
eldest boy. 

“ Ain’t got any. Guess it’s that waggon 
for the present,” came the nonchalant and 
quite cheerful answer. 

I engaged the father in conversation and 
readily got his story. After being for fifteen 
years manager of a Californian cattle-ranch 
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he was making for a new land of promise, 
there to build his own home and plant his 
own alfalfa patch. Full of hope, full of 
courage, making light of every hardship, 
actual and inevitable ; with busy, cheery wife 
and happy, romping bairns ; sturdy son of a 
sturdy soil—a second time that day to this 
man, as I had done to the mesquite, I lifted 
my hat—metaphorically, at all events. Of 
such is the true wealth, the true nobility of 
great and glorious America, to whose future 
greatness and glory no man can set a limit 
so long as her abundant brood of pioneers 
and conquerors set their calm, brave faces 
towards the unreclaimed expanses, the wilder- 
nesses of to-day, the smiling cornfields and 
fruit orchards of to-morrow. An “abundant 


brood.” I write the words deliberately, for 
this family was but a type of many others we 
encountered by the way during our three 
weeks’ sojourn on the desert. 

Indian Well. What a scene of romantic 
beauty and romantic poetry! We were en- 
compassed by rolling sand dunes and banked 
mesquite thickets, with a background of 
jagged, saw-toothed mountains. And there, 
written on the wind-swept, gravelly soil at 
our feet, was the story of a vanished race, 
its hieroglyphs, potsherds, and arrow-heads. 
While the moon rode high during the silent 
watches of the night, silvering everything 
with its shimmering sheen, we heard the sad, 
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weird epic of the place whispering on the 
breeze. 

We had been descending gradually from 
Palm Springs, about five hundred feet, to 
Indian Well, only one hundred feet above 
sea-level. On the evening of the next day 
we dropped down to Indio, twenty-two feet 
below, our first stopping-place in the actual 
sink of the great depression stretching east- 
wards as far as eye could reach. But our 
journeying did not lie that way yet awhile. 
After crossing, the mules were turned back 
again towards the west. A long day’s travel 
brought us to the Canyon of a Thousand 
Palms, where we camped, almost opposite 
our point of starting far across the wilderness. 

But palms, palms, palms! Although their 
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beautiful forms and groupings never ceased 
to delight us, never brought satiety, the 
iteration of the story would weary my 
readers. Suffice it to say that on this side 
of the desert, rarely visited by travellers, for 
it is off the beaten track, we found the noble 
trees strung in almost continuous ranks along 
the foothills—in one place even straggling 
out in a line on to the plain, in several 
canyons massed in magnificent groves. For 
three days we lingered, under the shadow 
of the tufted plumes, sketching and photo- 
graphing, musing and dreaming, and then, 
reluctantly, we took the back trail. 


But one incident must be recorded. The 
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Canyon of a Thousand Palms proved to be 
a vast amphitheatre of desert, opening out 
from the desert proper by a narrow gate- 
way—the arroyo or dried-up bed of a stream. 
Within a mile or two of the entrance the 
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precisely in these sheltered and ash-fertilized 
crannies that seeds had since found roothold 
and protection for their tender growth. We 
searched for arrow-heads or other relics, and 
were lucky enough to discover, in two frag- 





From a Photo. by) IN THE CANYON OF 
palm trees grow in three great clumps, 
several hundreds in each. Beyond are 
numerous buttes of clay and broken rock 
rising high above the level surface of 
the sandy soil. The loftiest of these we 
scaled—a steep climb of several hundred 
feet. We found ourselves on a round table, 
perhaps an acre in extent. “A natural 
observation tower,” we exclaimed. And an 
old look-out of the Indians it proved to be. 
For almost in the centre lay the fragments 
of a huge olla or earthenware water-pot— 
no small drinking or cooking vessel, but a 
great round and narrow-necked vase for 
abundant storage. Here the sentries watched, 
and oh! the magnificent sweep of view they 
commanded, back to the bare, scarped preci- 
pices of the mountains proper, in front over 
the foothills of detritus and far out on to the 
desert beyond. For a minute we wondered 
why three or four tiny bushes were each en- 
circled by carefully-laid stones. But then, 
like a flash, came the explanation. These 
were fireplaces, where the burning brands 
had been protected from the winds that 
would have scattered them; and it was 
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ments at a considerable distance from each 
other, the second one having been washed 
down a little watercourse, an almost perfect 
Indian pipe-bowl, of fine, smooth red clay, 
the design somewhat elaborate and rudely 
artistic. So we laid the flattering unction to 
our souls that white man had never trodden 
here before, for surely then had not such 
treasure-trove been left for our gleaning. 

The next days we spend among the Indians 
on the reservations of Torres and Martinez. 
Here we behold many interesting sights, last 
reminders of an order of things that is rapidly 
passing away—big wickerwork granaries on 
props for storing the mesquite pods ; wells 
dug as inclined planes, down which cattle 
used to be driven; aged squaws patiently 
plaiting beautifully - patterned baskets in 
natural tints of white, black, red, and yellow ; 
old braves in scanty attire, whose only re- 
sponse to our greeting is a grunt in some 
language that may be bad Spanish or good 
Cahuilla, but is quite unintelligible to our 
ears ; taciturnity, distrust, and the ignorance 
that begets this mood of mind written on 
their stolid features. But we also see the 
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new order of things: the trim little mission 
church of the Moravians; the Government 
school-house and the Indian children at their 
lessons ; artesian wells gushing with copious 
streams, reservoirs in course of construction, 
stacks of baled hay; the red man farmer 
ploughing, his hired help — likewise a red 
man — earning his two dollars a day; the 
younger squaws cutting out and dressmaking, 
wearing their home-made finery of Parisian 
mode with a smile of self-appreciation, quite 
delighted to have their photographs taken, and 
even shaking up their ancient grandmothers 
to come in and join the family group ; the 
kerosene can everywhere in evidence, iron 
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sea-bed, or lake-bed, plentifully strewn with 
shells, over which we were travelling. Thence 
we worked our way east to the great Salton 
Lake, the actual bottom of the bowl, two 
hundred and eighty-five feet below sea-level. 
We were now, indeed, in a true desert, a 
scene of utter lifelessness and desolation, 
where not even a solitary cactus grew or an 
errant lizard stirred. Far as vision ranged 
was the white, glistening surface of the salt- 
pan. But here, as everywhere, has come the 
indomitable white man—yonder trail of black 
smoke on the horizon is from a locomotive 
hauling a load of crystals to the salt works 
on the margin of the waste. 
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stoves cooking in front of brushwood shelters, 
slab houses with shingle roofs in process of 
building ; ramshackle buggies with Ramon 
and Ramona on their way to the nearest 
railroad store for groceries, a cheerful reply 
in tolerable English to our passing “ good- 
day,” and other signs of onsweeping Ameri- 
can civilization. ‘Theme for regret or for 
congratulation? The poet will say the one 
thing, the utilitarian the other. But who can 
know the real truth? Was the simple savage 
of Indian Well camped on a sand dune five 
hundred years ago, clothed in a blanket and 
living on mesquite beans, a happier mortal 
than his descendant of to-day who wears a 
tweed suit and reads a newspaper? Only 
the recording angel can make answer. 

From the Indian reservation we visited the 
so-called “coral reef,” a well-defined water- 
mark that runs straight as a ruled line along 
the mountain range to the south of the old 
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At this point we turn round the team for 
home. Our last look back is on the mirage 
that from a distance transforms the snow- 
white plain into a lake of limpid blue, in 
which the shadows of the fringing rocks are 
reflected with rare beauty and truly marvellous 
delusiveness. 

For about thirty miles we keep close to 
the railway line, passing through the towns 
of Walters, Thermal, and Coachella, where, 
with the tapping of abundant artesian water, 
irrigation colonies are springing into existence. 

At Coachella we found “the most low- 
down paper on earth,” as the sheet describes 
itself. The explanation of this self-slander 
lies in the fact that the place of publication 
happens to be seventy-six feet beneath sea- 
level. But the Submarine is a bright little 
weekly, with a fine touch of .umour in its 
very name. The editor plays the game right 
through—prints on sea-green paper, and 
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arranges his news under such headings as 
“ Along the Coral Strand,” “ With the Mer- 
maids,” “ McGinty’s Musings ”— McGinty, 
I believe, being a lyrical hero who per- 
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merely provoked a laugh of incredulity. So 
we packed our waggon and stole on our 
homeward way, leaving behind us a trail of 
wonderment. 
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formed some such feat as “ dropping to the 
bottom of the deep blue sea.” 

Altogether the Submarine, as showing the 
world how wit and good spirits can survive 
even desert heat, commands our respect 
much as our old friend the mesquite, or the 
lean and leathery and sadly misunderstood 
coyote, who, with hunger ever at his elbow, 
has to scrub so hard for a living. 

We were in a populated country now, and 
to our camp-fire each night strolled inquiring 
residents. With thoroughly characteristic 
American bluntness came the almost in- 
variable series of questions :— 

** Are you looking for land ?” 

“ Are you prospecting ?” 

* Are you a Government party ?” 

When negative replies had been returned 
to all three queries, there followed inevitably 
the amazed demand :— 

“Then what in thunder are you doing 
here ?” 

We soon discovered that such explanations 
as “sunshine,” “scenery,” or “a holiday” 
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Even the genial editor of the Suémarine 
bade us good-bye with a wronged and a 
doubting look in his eyes. Had we struck 
gold on the Salton salt-pan, or discovered a 
pearling bed beneath the coral reef? Had 
we found a new remedy for tuberculosis in 
the sap of a cactus, or pegged off the site 
for an hotel and sanatorium in the Thou- 
sand Palm Canyon? Had we wrung from 
the stern, grim desert yet another of its 
many secrets and _ wealth - bestowing 
potentialities? And, having done any or 
all of these things, were we deliberately 
robbing the enterprising local newspaper 
of its legitimate journalistic “scoop”? But 
if the editor of the Submarine ever chances 
to read these lines he will know that we 
wronged him not ; that the day may come 
when he will require a special shipping 
column, in which will be recorded the 
passenger lists of the numerous pleasure 
craft sailing—on wheels, and with mule- 
power engines—in and out of these magic 
desert seas. 
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NEAT little brougham drove 
up to the door of Tolkington 
and Smee’s, the well-known 
Regent Street jewellers, and a 
gentleman stepped out. 

He was between sixty and 
seventy years of age, tall, dignified, and well- 
dressed, with that indescribable “something 
about him” which is usually defined as “a 
military appearance.” He had mild blue 
eyes, the wrinkles round which were such as 
to give him a kindly expression, and a long, 
drooping moustache which was still only 
slightly tinged with grey, though his close- 
cropped, glossy hair was nearly white. 

He walked slowly, with the help of an 
ebony stick with a gold crutch handle, and 
ran his eye over the contents of the show- 
window without appearing satisfied at any- 
thing he saw there. Then he hesitated in 
the doorway, looked back at the brougham, 
and did not make up his mind to enter the 
shop until he caught the eye of an assistant 
who was showing a lady out, and who held 
the door open after her departure, as if 
inviting the gentleman to come in. 

Then he made up his mind, entered, and 
said : 

“T’m afraid it’s not of much use for me to 
trouble you, but I have a daughter who has 
taken a fancy to the idea of a diamond 
bracelet in the form of a serpent. It seems 
to me an uncanny notion, and I don’t 
suppose you have anything of the sort.” 

“T’m not sure that we have a bracelet in 
that particular design, but the lady is quite 
right in thinking that such a design is made. 
We could have it done for you ourselves if 
you liked. If you will allow me, sir, I'll 
speak to our manager, and in the meantime 
perhaps you will look at some other designs. 
We have a very handsome one that I 
should like to show you.” 

The gentleman smiled and shook his 
head. 

“JT don’t suppose it will be of any use,” 
he said. “I have a very autocratic young 
lady to deal with, and my taste is supposed 
to be inferior. However, you may show it 
to me if you like.” 

He took the seat offered him, and not only 
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and three or 
four more, but bought one for which he paid 
fifty guineas. 

In the meantime the manager, a tall young 
man with a well-bred marmer and decidedly 
distinguished appearance, came to interview 
him on the matter of the specially-designed 


saw the bracelet in question 


ornament. After a little discussion the 
customer expressed a wish to have some 
designs sent to him to the Hotel Burleigh, 
where he and his daughter were staying. 

He took out his card-case, and putting his 
pencil through the address, “ Melborough 
Hall, Lincoln,” wrote the name of his hotel 
and his hotel number under his name, “ Sir 
Francis Melborough, Bart.” 

On his way to the door he stopped. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, “ you had better not 
go to the trouble of making the designs until 
you hear from me again. My daughter is full 
of caprices, and when she gets this bracelet 
she may like it and forget her whim about 
the serpent.” 

“Tt will be no trouble at all, sir, I assure 
you.” 

The designs were made at once and 
dispatched to the hotel, and on the following 
day a letter came to the firm from Sir Francis 
with an order for the bracelet to be made 
after a chosen design. The letter further 
said that Sir Francis would be glad if. Mr. 
Eleham, the gentleman to whom he had 
spoken at the shop, would come to his hotel 
and bring with him some handsome rings, 
preferably set with sapphires. 

Old Mr. Tolkington, the senior partner, 
who was nearly as deaf as a post, and who, 
theretore, had had for some years to content 
himself with a passive part irt the business, 
read the letter and then looked over his 
spectacles at his partner, Mr. Smee, who was 
a stout, rubicund man of middle age, afflicted 
with gout and a short temper. 

“T don’t think we’d better send Eleham,” 
said Mr. Tolkington. 

“Why not ?” asked his partner, shortly. 

The senior partner, who, with his long, 
lean, stooping figure, cadaverous face, and 
dim but still thoughtful eyes, formed a strong 
contrast to Mr. Smee, rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully. 
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“ Don’t like hotels. Don’t like daughters,” 
he said, slowly. 

Mr. Smee looked at him with ready 
indignation. 

‘“‘ What nonsense !” said he, shortly. “ Did 
you see Sir Francis ?” 

' Mr. Tolkington went on rubbing his chin. 

“ T saw a man who gave us a card bearing 
that name,” he answered, cautiously. 

“Well, and didn’t he look as if the name 
belonged to him ?” 

“ He did look as if it might,” admitted the 
old jeweller, cautiously. 

“ And didn’t he pay fifty guineas for some- 
thing he bought here ?” 

Mr. Tolkington waved his long, thin hand. 

“ For all that,” he said, “I should like you 
to take the rings and not Eleham. You're 
not young and not handsome, Smee, and 
Eleham is both. As they want the hand- 
some young man to go, I think it’s safer to 
send you.” 

Mr. Smee was no Adonis, certainly, but 
he felt that he had a right to be offended. 
He left the private office in which they were 
talking without answering, and was so very 
much offended that the senior partner finally 
thought it better to relent, and to send the 
young manager to the Hotel Burleigh with 
the rings. 

Mr. Smee, on his side, to make a pretence 
of satisfying his partner’s absurd suspicions, 
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took the precau- 
tion to look in 
“‘ Whitaker’s Alma- 
nack,” where he 
duly found the 
name of Sir Fran- 
cis Melborough 
among the baro- 
nets, with the date 
of creation, 1784. 

And he hoped 
Mr. Tolkington 
was satisfied now. 

Mr. Tolkington 
nodded, but did 
not say whether 
he was satisfied or 
not. 

When Eric Ele- 
ham, the young 
manager, arrived 
at the Hotel Bur- 
leigh with his 
commonplacelittle 
brown hide bag 
and asked for Sir 
Francis Mel- 
borough, he was shown into one of the private 
sitting - rooms, where he found his distin- 
guished-looking customer standing on the 
hearthrug with his back to a little fire which 
was burning in the grate, though the month 
was May and the weather not particularly 
cold. 

On the sofa lay a young and very beautiful 
woman, dressed in a white cashmere morning- 
gown trimmed with a profusion of cream- 
coloured lace, with big bows of pale rose- 
coloured velvet on the sleeves and _ breast. 

She sat up when the young man entered, 
and remained looking at him without speak- 
ing while her father greeted the visitor. 

Eleham, while answering Sir Francis’s 
questions, managed to glance more than 
once at the lady, in whom he recognised a 
customer who had purchased some small 
silver trays a few days before. He had been 
struck at that time with the beauty of her 
large light eyes, the perfection of her profile, 
and the pale gold colour of her hair, 
which contrasted with the clearly-marked 
dark eyebrows. 

And he remembered that she was tall, of a 
good figure and remarkably graceful carriage, 
altogether the sort of woman whose appear- 
ance cannot easily be forgotten. 

“Well, Ella,” said Sir Francis, when the 
young man had opened his bag and pro- 
duced a dozen most beautiful rings, “I think 
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we can find something to please you here, 
can’t we?” 

With a careless manner and off-hand tone 
the lady got up, and walking slowly to the 
table took up a ring in which was one 
splendid emerald of good size and good 
colour, and placed it on her finger. 

“They're all very handsome,” she said, 
indifferently, “ but really I don’t want ar y of 
them. Richard is going to give me more 
jewellery than I want, as it is.” 

“Tt isn’t so much a question of what you 
want as of what is becoming to a woman of 
your position when she marries,” said her 
father, in a tone of rebuke. “Sir Francis 
Melborough’s daughter must have jewels on 
her marriage, and they must be of the 
best.” 

Eric Eleham smiled. 

“I don’t think you can have any fault to 
find with the quality of what we sell, Sir 
Francis,” said he. 

“To be sure not, te be sure not. ‘This 
one is the prettiest ring I have seen for a long 
time.” 

And as he spoke he took up a half-hoop 
of sapphires, with points of diamonds. 

“TI don’t care for sapphires. If I must 
have one I'll have this,” said Ella. 

And taking off the emerald ring she placed 
it on the table apart from the others. Sir 
Francis turned to the manager and smiled. 

“You don’t often have lady customers 
who can make up their minds as quickly as 
that, do you ?” he said. 

His daughter laughed. 

“No, Sir Francis, indeed we do not,” said 
the young man, smiling, and turning with 
another glance at the beautiful Ella, who was 
looking at him with unmistakable interest. 

“Pay for it then, papa,” said she. “I 
decide on the big emerald.” 

Eric Eleham put the rest of the rings back 
into the bag, and Sir Francis took out a 
pocket-book and asked the price of the ring. 
Hearing that it was two hundred pounds, he 
began to count out his notes and gold, and 
then said : 

“‘ May you take a cheque?” 

“Oh, yes, Sir Francis, from you,” answered 
Eleham, who had made some inquiries down- 
stairs, with the caution impressed upon him 
by Mr. Tolkington. By this time he had his 
bag, repacked, in his hand and was ready 
to go. 

While he was signing a receipt Sir 
Francis took up the bag. 

“What!” said he, “do you mean to say 
you carry all that valuable property in a 
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miserable little bag like this without even a 
special lock ?” 

The young man smiled. 

‘** Sometimes I carry as much as five or six 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds and 
other stones in it,” he answered. “Our 
theory is that a common bag like that is far 
less likely to attract unwelcome attention 
than one made expressly for carrying valuable 
property.” 

“ That’s ingenious, certainly.” 

“And of course I don’t walk. I came 
from door to door in a hansom, and I shall 
return in the same way.” 

A moment later he had taken the cheque, 
given the receipt, and was outside and on 
his way downstairs. 

Three or four days later another commu: 
nication reached the firm from Sir Francis, 
who desired that some tiaras might be 
brought by Mr. Eleham to show to his 
daughter. 

The cheque had been duly honoured, and 
the firm began to congratulate themselves on 
such a good customer, and the bag which the 
young man brought to the hotel contained 
on this occasion some thousands of pounds’ 
worth of splendid gems. 

Sir Francis was as genial as ever, his 
daughter lovelier than before in an indoor 
dress of lavender silk, with a girdle of velvet 
some shades darker. Her pale golden hair 
was elaborately dressed, and when she placed 
one of the tiaras upon her head the young 
man could not help being struck with her 
regal appearance. She carried her beautiful 
head, indeed, as if she had been used to wear 
a crown ; and remembering how many fugitive 
princesses he had heard of as flitting about 
Europe at the present time, it occurred 
suddenly to him to wonder whether this 
woman, mysterious in her dazzling beauty, 
were one of them. 

She, however, was critical, and by no 
means so much impressed with her own 
appearance as he was. 

“T don’t like these great belts and bands 
of diamonds,” said she. “I should like 
something more artistic. ‘This looks merely 
as if I wanted to show how many big stones 
I could put on my head.” 

“You are quite right, madam,” said he. 
“ But we have to please all tastes. Now, 
the American and African ladies like the 
sort of thing you have on for that. very 
reason.” 

“But the man I’m going to marry is a 
nobleman, not an African millionaire,” said 
the lady, smiling, “so he will be able to 
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afford a little simplicity in his wife’s tastes. 
Show me something I shall really like.” 

Eleham produced a beautiful ornament, 
consisting of a spray of leaves rising high at 
one side of the head and tapering off with 
tendrils and leaf-buds towards the front. 
The lady was delighted, and decided upon it 
at once. 

“Put away your great fenders and chande- 
lier pendants,” said she. “I shall see nothing 
I like so well as this if I go half over London.” 


Sir Francis, however, was not so well 
pleased. The ornament was pretty, but 
looked mean, he thought. He was not 


allowed to influence the wilful lady, and 
he wrote out a 
cheque for five 
hundred 
pounds while 
Eleham re- 
packed his 
bag. 

Ella went 
from one mirror 
to the other 
and surveyed 
herself from all 
points of view. 
The cheque 
was given, the 











Not only did she smile, but she even con- 
descended to hold out her hand. He felt as 
if the touch had been that of a princess, and, 
picking up his bag quickly, he went out of 
the room and down the stairs, less master of 
himself than a man of business ought to be 
at the conclusion of a good day’s deal. 

Even when he reached the shop and 
handed the cheque to Mr. Tolkington in the 
dark little back office where the senior 
partner usually spent his days watching what 
went on in the shop through a little peep- 
hole of his own contriving, Eleham was 
thinking more of the lady than of the trans- 
action he had just successfully accomplished. 

Mr. Tolking- 
ton took the 
cheque and the 
bag with a nod, 
and the young 
man went out. 

A few min- 
utes later there 
was a long ting- 
a-ling-a-ling-a- 
ling from the 
senior partner’s 
electric bell. 
An assistant 
went quickly 
the 
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ward, as she as instinctively turned to him 
for help. 

It was a delicate matter to disentangle the 
little tendrils from the fair hair, and the task 
was an exciting one. When at last he suc- 
ceeded and placed the ornament in her hand 
she rewarded him with a brilliant smile and a 
glance of her blue eyes which set his pulses 
throbbing. 


“He’s just gone out, sir.” 

“Out! Gone out!” The gaunt old 
figure came forward a step or two, and there 
was a sort of “creepy” sensation about the 
nerves of his empéoyés as they noted the 
glassy look im his eyes. “Go after him! 
Find him! Fetch him back! And where— 
where’s Mr. Smee ?” 

The junior partner, who had been within 
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hearing, came forward without a word, led 
the old man back into the office, and closed 
the door. 

“* What is it?” said he. 

For answer the senior partner pointed with 
a trembling finger to the bag, which stood 
open upon the table. Beside it, in folds of 
crumpled tissue paper, were half-a-dozen 
cheap cases containing articles of the com- 
monest sham jewellery. 

“TI don’t understand,” stammered Mr. 
Smee, turning pale. 

The elder man, who could scarcely speak 
for rage, whispered, hoarsely :— 

“Eleham! Where’s Eleham? Find him! 
I must see him! Find him, I say! This 
comes of letting a young fool go instead— 
instead——” He glared across the table at 
his partner, and hissed out with savage 
meaning, “instead of an old one!” 

Mr. Smee’s red face lost its colour. 

“* Do—do—you mean that—that —-—” 

“T mean that this is what your young 
jackanapes of a manager has brought back 
instead of nearly seven thousand pounds’ 
worth of di—di—diamonds!” cried Mr. 
Tolkington, gnashing his false teeth with rage. 

“What! Do you mean——” 

“‘] mean that he’s been tricked by a parcel 
of knaves, and that we’ve got to pay for his 
infernal stupidity!” replied Mr. Tolkington, 
who rarely used strong language, but whose 
feelings on this occasion carried him away. 
“And this is the donkey you wanted to— 
to—to make a partner of!” 

His voice went up to a squeak of indigna- 
tion on the last word. 

For, indeed, Mr. Smee, who had a rather 
wild young son whom he wanted to succeed 
him in the business, had suggested that the 
sedate and steady Eleham might serve as 
ballast to the firm in the generation to 
come. 

“We must send for the police at once,” 
said Smee. 

And as he spoke he touched the bell. 

“And, of course, we must hear what 
Eleham has to say.” 

“ He’s gone out!” retorted Mr. Tolking- 
ton, in the same husky whisper. 

“ Out ! ” 

And as Mr. Smee turned rovnd and faced 
his partner, the same idea came into both 
their minds at the same moment. 

“Well, of course,” said Mr. Tolkington, 
“he may have gone to his luncheon.” 

There was a moment’s dead silence, which 
even the entrance of one of the assistants, 
come to answer the summons, did not break. 


Then Mr. Smee, gouty, but impatient and 
impetuous, hobbled out into the shop, unable 
to wait. 

And as he went in by the inner door the 
outer door opened, and there entered, walking 


‘at his usual leisurely pace and wearing his 


usual air of genial amiability, the distin- 
guished-looking but suspicious customer, Sir 
Francis Melborough. 

-Mr. Tolkington saw him too. Watching 
through his peep-hole in the dark back- 
ground he saw Sir Francis saunter in, look to 
left and right, and, recognising Mr. Smee, 
walk straight up to him and say, in his well- 
bred undertones :— 

“T’ve been sent by my daughter to ask 
whether you can get her a spray for the 
bodice of similar pattern to the hair orna- 
ment she bought this morning.” 

Poor Mr. Smee was struck dumb. At the 
first moment he could think of nothing better 
than to fly at his customer’s throat, pin him 
to the counter, and accuse him of the theft 
of the jewels. The next he fell into a sort 
of stupor of uneasy bewilderment, unable to 
believe that this frank, well-bred, well-to-do 
gentleman could really have had anything to 
do with the robbery. 

He stammered, grew redder, nay, purpler 
than ever, and gasping out, “ I’ll—I’ll ask 
Mr.—Mr. Tolkington,” he fairly turned tail 
and ran, or rather hopped, into the office, 
leaving Sir Francis staring after him through 
his gold double eye-glass, and looking inter 
rogatively at the assistants, as who should say, 
“Ts this man sane? Is he sober?” 

“* What shall we do?” gasped Smee, when 
he found himself face to face with his partner, 
with a closed door between him and his 
apparently astonished customer. 

Mr. Tolkington did not immediately 
answer. He was staring through his watch- 
hole at Sir Francis, who, after a moment’s 
hesitation, took the chair offered him by 
one of the young men, and sat down at 
the silver counter, patiently waiting for the 
return of the excitable Smee. 

Then Tolkington turned to his partner. 
He had made up his mind. 

“ We'll have him in here, tell him about 
it, and see how he takes it,” said he, briefly. 
“ Ask him in to see me. If he won’t come, 
we shall know that he’s a wrong ’un. If he 
comes, well, we shall see !” 

Mr. Smee, still purple and feverish, hobbled 
away to give the message. Sir Francis 
looked rather surprised, but rose at once and 
went into the office, where, owing to Mr. 
Tolkington’s deafness, all that he said had to 
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be passed on by the junior to the senior 
partner, who caught the meaning more from 
the movement of the lips than by ear. 

“Sir Francis,” began Mr. Smee, “we sent 
a valuable parcel of jewellery for your inspec- 
tion by the hands of our manager. This is 
what he has brought back.” 

And he pointed to the array of cheap cases 
on the table. The baronet put on his gold 
double eye-glass and examined the articles in 
amazement. Then he looked quickly at the 
bag. It was a common brown hide bag, just 
like that in which the real jewels had been 
carried, but whether it was the same or a 
substitute nobody present exactly knew. 

“He’s been robbed!” said Sir Francis, 
with decision. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Smee. “The question is 
by whom. He went to the hotel in a 
hansom ; he came back the same way.” 

Sir Francis frowned. 

“The astonishing thing is,” said he, “that 
he was so particularly careful. While he was 
with us he never let the bag go out of his 
hand.” 

“He must have let it go out of his hand 
somewhere,” said Mr. 
Smee, sharply. “ Anyhow, 
he won't have the chance 
of carrying one for us 
again.” 

“What do you mean?” 
asked Sir Francis. 

“Why, that he will be 
dismissed from his post 
this morning, and that we 
shall send for the police.” 

“T’ve done that already,” 
said Mr. Tolkington, in 
whose mind his first sus- 
picions of his customer 
were melting under the 
influence of that gentle- 
man’s bewilderment. 

“May I stay here until 
the pohce come?” asked 
the baronet. “I can’t 
help feeling a deep interest 
in the case and in this 
poor fellow’s misfortune, 
and if my evidence can 
be of any use I should 
like to express my willing- 
ness to give it in his 
behalf.” 

Mr. Tolkington was 
watching at his peep-hole. 
He turned round and 
said, in a low voice, with 
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the air of a giant spider ready to pounce : 
“Here he is, Mr. Smee ; would you fetch 
him in?” 

There was a moment’s breathless silence 
as the junior partner hobbled out, and with 
a brief word ushered the young man into the 
office. It was Mr. Tolkington who undertook 
the office of accuser. 

“You've been robbed,” said he, harshly, 
as soon as the door was closed. 

Eleham did not seem to understand. 

“ Robbed !” echoed he, vaguely, glancing 
from Mr. Tolkington’s grey, angry face, first 
at that of Mr. Smee, purple and tremulous, 
and then at the anxious, kindly countenance 
of the baronet. 

“That trash,” went on Mr. Tolkington, 
pointing with a shaking hand to the litter on 
the table, “is what you have brought back 
to us in place of nearly seven thousand 
pounds’ worth of diamonds !” 

Eleham stared stupidly at the cases on the 
table, and then looked up wonderingly at 
Sir Francis. What had he got to do with 
it? What did it all mean? 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, slowly, 
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after a short pause, “that the bag I gave you 
just now did not contain the jewels I took 
from here this morning ? ” 

“That’s just what we do mean,” said 
Mr. Smee. 

Eleham, with a flash of the eye, looked 
straight at the baronet. 

“Sir Francis, what do you know about 
this ?” he asked, shortly. 

Sir Francis frowned, amazed at his tone, 
and both the partners moved uneasily and 
began to protest. But Eleham went on. 

“T had the jewels safe when I entered 
your sitting-room,” said he, “and I came 
straight back in a cab without meeting or 
speaking to anybody. If they’re gone it is 
you, Sir Francis, who must know how and 
where they went.” 

Sir Francis stared at him steadily for a 
moment and then turned slowly to Mr. 
Smee. 

“ Does he drink ?” was all he said. 

But the cold, cutting tone, the dignified 
manner, combined to make the short sentence 
absolutely effective. 

“T had not known of it till this moment,” 
said Mr. Smee, quickly, “ but really I begin 
to think he does.” 

Eleham brought his fist down with a crash 
upon the table, making all the wretched little 
cases containing the sham jewellery clatter 
and jump about. 

“ You know that’s a lie!” said he. “ You 
know that I do not drink ; you know that I 
am neither careless nor untrustworthy. Why 
do you believe the word of a stranger against 
mine ?” , 

Sir Francis, putting up his hand to check 
the partners’ interference, said, quietly :— 

“Tt’s not a question of belief, Mr. Eleham; 
it’s a question of fact. I suppose you don’t 
accuse me of stealing your diamonds ?” 

The tone of supercilious amazement, quiet 
and restrained, with which he put the 
question made even Eleham hesitate to 
make his accusation more pointed. 

“T say,” he repeated, stubbornly, “ that 
I took the whole of the jewellery into your 
sitting-room, and that I brought straight 
back here the bag that I took out of your 
sitting-room.” 

“Do you mean that it was changed 7x my 
sitting-room ?” asked the baronet, in the 
same mocking tone. 

Eleham did not answer. 

Before he could do so, indeed, there was a 
tap at the door, and an assistant informed 
Mr. Smee, who went to speak with him, that 
@ policeman had come. 


Mr. Smee informed his partner of the fact, 
and the other two men caught the whispered 
words, 

“T’m quite ready to answer any charge 
you may wish to make against me,” cried 
Eleham, his handsome face flushed and his 
eyes alight with anger as well as dismay. 

But the baronet interfered. Putting up 
his hand deprecatingly, he said in a low 
voice to the junior partner :— 

“Don’t do anything rash, I beg. You have 
no wish to ruin this young man for what was 
certainly no worse than an unhappy accident. 
Give me leave to say that you have in part 
brought this loss upon yourselves by your 
system of carrying valuable property in bags 
which are so common that the substitution 
of one for another can be effected without 
difficulty. I am certain that your young 
manager was followed and watched, and that 
a bag containing the mock jewellery was sub- 
stituted for his own at the first opportunity. 
Wait until he is calmer and cooler, and you 
will probably learn when the exchange 
occurred. You will almost certainly find that 
for one moment he put down the bag some- 
where——” 

Eleham interrupted him by an exclama- 
tion. 

“I may have done so,” he admitted, sud- 
denly. “I don’t recollect it, but I admit I 
may have put down the bag for one moment 
between leaving your room and coming out 
of the hotel. But if I did so, I certainly did 
it when there was nobody near.” 

All three men looked at each other with a 
gesture which said emphatically that the truth 
was discovered. 

The baronet took immediate advantage of 
the opening for mercy. 

“ Now,” said he, “we have something to 
go upon. Just tell the police everything, 
and leave the matter in their hands.” He 
took out his card-case. “If they would like 
to come and see me about it, I will give them 
what little information I can. At least, I can 
speak to the extreme caution and prudence of 
this gentleman. And I hope, gentlemen,” he 
added, as he went slowly towards the door, 
“that you will reconsider your decision, and 
allow Mr. Eleham to continue to occupy his 
present position until this unhappy matter is 
cleared up.” 

With these words he went out of the 
office, leaving the partners in a state of 
indecision, and Eleham boiling with rage 
and disgust. 

“Aren’t you going to have that man 
arrested as a thief?” asked he, shortly, as 
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the door closed. “As sure as my name’s 
Eleham, it was he who changed the bag.” 

“If so, the police will find it out,” said 
Mr. Tolkington, drily. 

He had been looking through his peep- 
hole, and had seen Sir Francis go straight 
up to the police-officer waiting in the shop, 
and make a communication to him before 
going out. 

How on earth, in the face of such openness 
and even generosity, could he do anything 
but accept the situation, and leave the matter 
to the police? Mr. Tolkington turned to his 
partner. 

“Show in the officer,” said he. ‘“ Mr. 
Eleham, kindly state the facts—all the facts 

-to him as fully as possible.” 

Ten minutes later Eleham, having given a 
detailed account of his visit to the hotel, not 
omitting the incident of the falling hair 
ornament and of his leaving the bag for a 
moment on the table while he went to the 
lady’s assistance, had left the office, and the 
partners, having conferred with the officer, 
had decided to take Sir Francis’s advice, and 
to leave the young manager in his situation 
for the present. 

“Tf he’s had anything to do with this 
business himself,” was the officer’s shrewd 
comment, “ you’re more likely to find it out 
by keeping him in your employ than by 
sending him away.” 

It was not, however, possible that the 
relations between the partners and their 
manager should be so cordial after as they 
were before the unpleasant incident with 
which he had had so unhappy a connection. 
Although it was kept out of the papers, 
there were rumours, inevitably spread by the 
assistants in the shop, which affected both 
the partners and their manager. 

On the very next day Eleham received a 
letter of invitation from the baronet, who 
wrote in the kindest tone, expressing his 
regret that the young man should feel re- 
sentment towards him, although it must 
be plain that he had taken his part through- 
out the unhappy affair of the loss of the 
jewels. Eleham, reflecting on this letter, 
arrived at the conclusion that it showed they 
had not done with him yet, and, in the 
hope that he might be able to set a trap for 
them in return for the one they had set for 
him, he answered, accepting the invitation, 
and_ presented himself that evening at the 
hotel, where he was. overwhelmed with 
sympathy and attention by both the baronet 
and his daughter. 

If Ella had looked handsome by daylight, 
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in her simple morning dress, she looked more 
beautiful still in white silk, which allowed the 
beauty of her white arms and neck to be 
seen. She wore no jewels, but a few pearls 
of no great value, and Eleham felt rather 
grateful that she did not revive too poignant 
recollections of his misfortune by the display 


_ of the diamonds he had sold to her. 


With charming tact, neither father nor 
daughter made any mention of the loss of 
the jewels, but both vied with each other in 
kindness and courtesy until he began to feel 
ashamed of his own suspicions and to think 
that, after all, he must have been mistaken. 

This impression was deepened upon sub- 
sequent visits to the hotel, and from holding 
himself on his guard and waiting for a sign 
of the cloven hoof to peep out, Eleham had 
begun to believe that he was wrong, and that 
he himself was a contemptible fellow to have 
accepted their hospitality in the character of 
spy, when at last, one evening after dinner, 
when Ella—on this occasion resplendent 
with rubies and diamonds—had just lighted 
his cigarette for him, and was sitting beside 
him on a sofa, she let fall a few artless words 
which could not but give him pause. 

“T should so like,” said she, dreamily, “to 
see what you do with your splendid stock of 
diamonds and things at night ; how you hide 
them away and keep them safe.” 

“* My dear, they’re all locked up, of course,” 
said the baronet, who was enjoying his own 
cigar in an easy-chair not far off. 

Eleham had said nothing, but he had con- 
cealed the flash of new suspicion which 
darted through his, mind. 

“Of course, I know that,” said Ella. “ But 
I should awfully like to see exactly what you 
do and how you do it. Do you keep your 
safes in the shop, or in the office at the back, 
or in the cellar?” 

“They're not all put in the same safe,” 
said Eleham, trying not to answer with any 
appearance of caution. 

“And who locks them up and unlocks 
them ? Do you ?” said she, with the frivolous 
unconcern of a spoilt pretty woman, who 
expects her least question to be answered 
without delay or reserve. 

“ Sometimes I do.” 

“You have duplicate keys, I suppose ?” 

“ Ves. ”? 

‘“* And, ot course, it’s always you who have 
to take out the things in the.morning! I’m 
sure neither of those respectable old gentle- 
men I’ve seen would have energy enough 
to come to business very early in the 
morning ! ” 
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‘** AND WHO LOCKS THEM UP AND UNLOCKS THEM? DO YoU?’ SAID SHE.” 


It was a shrewd guess, and Eleham smiled. 
He admitted that it was his duty to arrive 
first, to let himself in by the side-door, and 
to see that all was safe. And then she began 
to coax and to try to persuade him to let her 
into the shop some night and show her 
exactly where he put the jewels and how 
he kept them. 

Eleham excused himself as well as he 
could, while Sir Francis affected to laugh 
heartily at her persistency and to be amused 
at the steadiness with which he assured her 
that he should be delighted, if only she 
would obtain the permission of the partners 
first. 

Eleham felt while this ordeal lasted that 
only the memory of his duty to his 
employers kept him steady under the fire 
of Ella’s brilliant blue eyes and the coaxing 
persuasiveness of her voice. She tried her 
blandishments with even more daring when 
Sir Francis left the room to get some more 
cigars ; but Eleham, with his brain on fire, 
stood firm, with the knowledge that he was 
in the hands of a pair of adventurers. 

Eleham wondered whether he was being 
shadowed when, on driving up in his hansom 
to the door of the mansions where both the 
partners lived, he saw that another hansom 
was waiting outside, and that, just before he 
reached the flat occupied by the partners, 
another visitor was admitted. 

Who this was he could not see. But he 
was kept waiting for some time in the little 


drawing-room, and it was not until he had 
heard the outer door of the flat open and 
close again that the door of the room opened, 
and both Mr. Smee and Mr. Tolkington 
came in together. 

Eleham was confounded by the dry smile 
which appeared on both their faces when he 
told them what had brought him there. 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Eleham,” 
said the junior partner, when he had told 
them of Ella’s anxiety to obtain an entrance 
into the premises at night and to inspect the 
arrangements for the safe keeping of the 
stock. “ All that information is very valuable 
—-very valuable indeed. If you were a paid 
detective you could not be more enterprising.” 

Eleham was struck dumb. 

“At the same time,” went on Mr. Tolking- 
ton, taking up the tale even more drily than 
his partner, “it is always better for a man to 
keep to his own department. We have, as 
you know, Mr. Eleham, treated you with 
great indulgence. But prudence puts a limit 
even to mercy. And as you have chosen to 
turn upon the people who have befriended 
you in this affair, I think it will be better for 
you to find a situation where your various 
talents are more appreciated. Will you kindly 
take three months’ notice, Mr. Eleham ? And 
if you can find an opening before the end of 
that period, we should be glad to shorten it 
at your convenience.” 

There was no arguing against the steely 
determination the young man saw in the 
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cold eyes of the old one. He understood 
how he had been outwitted by Sir Francis, 
who was, he could not doubt, the visitor who 
had preceded him, and who had cleverly 
contrived to warn the partners of the sort of 
errand on which the young manager was 
coming to them. 

It was in a state of desperation that he 
bowed—after only the faintest attempt at 
making explanations, to which neither of the 


partners would listen—and went slowly 
downstairs. 
He realized now the full extent of his 


danger, and with this full knowledge came a 
determination which strengthened with every 
step he took. 

He went straight home and wrote the 
following letter to Sir Francis :— 

DEAR SIR FRANCIS,—I regret exceedingly that I 
should have appeared so‘ungracious as I must have 
done in refusing the request of Miss Melborough. I 
confess I thought at the time that it would have been 
more proper to apply to the partners for permission to 
inspect the business premises at night than to me. I 
have, however, been treated so badly by them, in 
being given notice to leave their employment without 
any reason, that I feel anxious not to show want of 
gratitude to those who are my real friends. If Miss 
Melborough will let me know on what evening and at 
what hour she would like to go over the premises I 
will bring her my keys myself.—Yours very truly, 
Eric ELEHAM. 

He posted this at once, and on the follow- 
ing evening he got this reply :— 

DEAR ELEHAM,—We are much pleased with your 
kindness, and you shall find in me a valuable friend 
when your present engagement is at an end. I can 
get you a berth in a Paris house, where you will be 
treated with all the consideration which your merits 
deserve. My daughter is going to a dance to-night, 
so we shall be rather late. But perhaps that will not 
matter. If you can meet us at Piccadilly Circus at 
2.30 we will walk up the street together. We shall 
be in a brougham with a grey horse, and shall 
stop opposite Swan and Edgar’s.—Yours, FRANCIS 
MELBOROUGH. 

Punctual to the minute, Eleham found 
the brougham with the grey horse at the 
Circus that night, but only Ella stepped out. 
She was wrapped in a fur-lined cloak, under 
which she held up her long black dress ; and 
her head was enveloped in a hood of black 
lace. 

“Papa will join us farther up the street,” 
she said. “ He’s come from his club and I 
from my dance, and I told him to meet us 
on foot.” 

They walked up Regent Street, Ella very 
chatty and charming, Eleham rather silent 
and preoccupied. They reached the shop of 
Tolkington and Smee, and Ella led the way 
up the passage to the side-door. 

“Don't let us wait for papa,” said she 





“Tt looks as if we were burglars if we hang 
about near a jeweller’s, doesn’t it ?” 

“Ves,” said Eleham, as he took out a 
small key and fitted it into the specially 
made lock of the side-door. 

Ella was nervous, he could see, in spite of 
her flow of small talk. She looked to right 
and left as the door opened, and then, as 
Eleham threw it open, she stepped upon the 
threshold. 

“There he is, I think,” she cried, not in a 
loud voice, but very distinctly. 

The next moment a tall, thin man had 
appeared from some unseen corner, and, 
darting past Ella and Eleham, entered the 
premises. 

The latter did not utter a word, however, 
but only looked at Ella, who, with a little 
exclamation, had stepped inside the door. 

Eleham relocked it at once. 

She turned round. 

Probably some suspicion entered her mind, 
for she drew a long breath and said :— 

“What are you doing? What have you 
done ?” 

“It wouldn’t do to leave the door open, 
would it ?” he said, as he motioned to her to 
go down the passage. “ We had better find 
out who that man is who ran past us, hadn't 
we?” 

“ But— papa!” stammered Ella, who, by 
the electric light which Eleham had turned 
on in the passage, was looking very pale. 

“ We needn’t trouble our heads about him, 
I think.” 

Suddenly she stood firm. 

“You mean to throw in your lot with us, 
don’t you ? ” she said, with sudden peremptori- 
ness. “You can’t do better, I give you my 
word.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“ Give me your keys, the keys of the safes. 
Quickly.” 

“ Tell me first who that man is?” 

“T’'ll tell you everything presently. 
no time to lose.” 

With a spasm of horror at the knowledge 
that this beautiful woman was a professional 
thief, Eleham handed her his bunch of keys 
and saw her feverish clutch at them. 

He had laid his hand upon her arm, with 
the intention of telling her to escape while 
there was yet time, and to leave her accom- 
plice to his fate, when she, too quick for him, 
stepped back-sharply, and putting to her lips 
a little gold whistle, which she wore dangling 
from a long, thin gold chain, blew on it 
three times. 

And there sprang out from the end of the 
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passage the tall, thin, dark man, with a stout 
iron crow-bar in his hand. 

But Eleham was prepared. In his turn 
he put a whistle to his lips, blew once, with 
a shrill, sharp sound, and the next moment 
he and the man were engaged in a tussle so 
grim that even Ella, used as she probably 
was to encounters of this sort, uttered a low 
cry of horror as they wrestled and fought, up 
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ing to his feet, was in time to see the dark 
man seized in his turn and pinioned against 
the wall by two policemen in plain clothes 
who had been concealed on the premises. 

At the same moment there appeared at a 
door in the passage the faces of the two 
partners, Tolkington and Smee. 

Eleham turned to them, gasping. 

“ Now—now—you'll believe me,” said he. 











** ELEHAM TURNED TO THEM, GASPING.” 


and down the passage, struggling for posses- 
sion of the iron bar and each doing his best 
to throw the other. 

But it was two to one. Suddenly Eleham 
felt himself attacked from behind as well as 
in front, and knew that it was the white, 
strong fingers of the woman that were round 
his throat, throttling, choking him. Gasping, 
struggling, he had to relax his grip on the 
man ; and the next moment, pulled by the 
woman, tripped up by the man, he had fallen 
heavily to the floor. 

Quick as thought Ella handed the keys to 
her confederate. 

“Get to your work. Get to the safes,” 
cried she. “T’ll- keep him quiet.” 

But Eleham saw the handkerchief in her 
hand, smelt the sickly smell of the drug with 
which it was saturated, and, suddenly spring- 
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Ella uttered a scream of anger and amaze- 
ment. 

“You’ve—you’ve betrayed me, betrayed 
us!” panted she, her handsome face trans- 
formed with fury till it looked like that of a 
demon. 

But Eleham, sick and faint, was incapable 
of answering her. 

Although he had known that these two 
specious, gentle, attractive creatures were 
—must be—thieves and adventurers of no 
commonly astute type, yet the absolute 
knowledge of the fact was overwhelming all 
the same. In particular there was something 
repulsive about th» fact that he had had to 
help in the unmasking of the woman whose 
beauty was so undeniable, whose charm was 
so strong. 

“What could I do?” he said, hoarsely, not 
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to her but to Mr. Smee, who was already 
grasping his hand in contrite reconciliation. 
“TI couldn’t do anything but give them up to 
you, though it’s a hateful thing to have to do.” 

“Of course you couldn’t. And you must 
forgive us for being such fools as not to 
believe you before.” 

Meanwhile old Mr. Tolkington was peering 
with curiosity into the face of the tall, dark 
man, whom the police had by this time 
secured, while one of their number kept 
watch and ward over the lady. 

“And whom have we here ? 
this man,” said he. 

The prisoner, who was breathing heavily, 
shifted his eyes, and would not look him in 
the face. 

“And where’s the third 
baronet ?” asked Mr. Smee. 

“T think,” said Eleham, suddenly, when 
he had looked intently at the tall, dark man 
for a few seconds, “that there is no third 
rascal. I think he is Sir Francis Melborough, 
baronet, of Melborough Hall, Lincoln.” 

The partners uttered an exclamation, and 
the prisoner darted a savage glance at the 
young man. 

“* 1] don’t understand,” said Mr. Smee. 

Then one of the police-officers spoke. 

“ Probably, sir,” said he, “ we shall under- 
stand a good deal more than we do now 
when we have made a thorough search of 
their quarters at the hotel.” 

Both prisoners started at these words, but 
escape was out of the question. 

The officer was right. Not only were the 
well-made white “transformation” and the 
military drooping moustache found at the 
hotel, but a good deal of stolen jewellery 
was found there also. 

A remand having been granted on the 
appearance of the prisoners before the magis- 
trate in the morning, inquiries were at once 
set on foot by the police, which resulted in 
the discovery that they had their hands on 
two of the cleverest jewel thieves in the 
world. 

Never committing more than one robbery 
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in a twelvemonth, these two, who were 
husband and wife, took the whole of Europe 
for their field of operations, and lived 
royally on the proceeds of their crimes. 

In Vienna, in Paris, in Rome, in Berlin 
they had made a haul within the past half- 
dozen years. Always giving an aristocratic 
name carefully chosen in the real peerage, 
always laying their plans with care and 
selecting only one jeweller in each town 
as a victim, they had never before been 
caught. 

The real Sir Francis Melborough being in 
South America, they had availed themselves 
of the fact to act in London under the shelter 
of his name, and so artfully had -the male 
swindler thrown doubts upon Eleham’s 
honesty that it was the young manager, 
and not the sham baronet, whom the police 
had suspected. 

By a sudden inspiration Eleham, on the 
night previous to the capture, had written 
to “Sir Francis” offering to give up the 
keys of his employers’ premises, and by the 
same post to his employers themselves, telling 
them of what he had done, and advising 
them to take any precautions they thought 
necessary to assure themselves of the truth 
of what he told them. 

Then, for the first time, Smee and Tolking- 
ton had asked themselves whether they had 
been on the wrong tack, and whether, in 
taking it for granted that it was their young 
manager, and not their customer, whose 
honesty was in question, they had not been 
making fools of themselves. 

They had sent for the police and secreted 
themselves and the officers upon the 
premises, with the result that Eleham’s inno- 
cence and the guilt of the two thieves were 
completely established. 

Not slow to own themselves in the wrong, 
they acknowledged that, if Eleham had been 
tricked easily, so had they. And, far from 
insisting on his resigning his position as 
manager, they themselves asked him to 
retain it—with the prospect of a share in the 
business at no very distant time 
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The Life-Story of the Lobster Moth. 
By Joun J. Warp. 


Illustrated from Original Photographs by the Author. 


HE lobster moth is quite an 
ordinary kind of moth, possess- 
ing no striking features, either 
in colour or form, distinguish- 
ing it in essential particulars 
from the generality of such 
insects. But the first time you find the 
larva or caterpillar of this insect, you wonder 
what strange animal you have come across ; 
for it is probably the oddest and most extra- 
ordinary of British caterpillars. The popular 
name of this insect is indeed derived from 
the fanciful resemblance which its caterpillar 
is supposed to bear to a lobster. 

The lay individual’s idea of a caterpillar is, 
generally speaking, a soft, round-bodied grub, 
sometimes 
smooth and 
sometimes hairy, 
with a very in- 
definite number 
of tiny legs, by 
means of which 
it crawls about 
and clings most 
tenaciously. The 
larva of the lob- 
ster moth is 
something very 
different, how- 
ever, and  pos- 
sesses quite original ideas as to what 
a caterpillar ought to be, both as regards 
anatomical structure and the manner in which 
it should conduct itself generally. 

You have only to touch or irritate one of 
these larvae to get a most surprising demon- 
stration of annoyance ; in fact, if you persist 
in teasing it, it gets into a terrible rage, and 
makes such obvious show of its anger that, 
unless you are well acquainted with its 
capabilities, you might think it wise to keep 
just out of its reach. I will endeavour in the 
course of this article to depict, by means of 
photography, the terrifying attitudes assumed 
by one of these caterpillars when angry. 
But I want you first to start with me and 
trace the history of this curious animal from 
its earliest moment—namely, when it leaves 
the egg, and then we shall see the various 
strange tactics it pursues throughout its six or 
sever weeks of caterpillar life, 








Fig. 1.—The eggs of the lobster moth, magnified about twenty-five 
diameters. 








In the first place, the eggs which the 
female moth deposits about oak and beech 
trees are well worth glancing at. They are 
shaped somewhat like a skittle-ball, and are 
about the twentieth of an inch in diameter, 
of a pearly-white or very pale green colour, 
and their shell surface is beautifully reticulated 
with a delicate network pattern, although the 
latter feature needs the microscope to reveal 
it. In illustration Fig. 1 two eggs are 
shown as seen by,means of this instrument. 

After the course of a fortnight, or there- 
abouts, from the time these eggs were 
deposited the young larve emerge, and 
from the moment of their appearance they 
are novelties considered from a caterpillar 
point of view. 
The usual ap- 
pearance of a 
larva after emer- 
gence from the 
egg is that of a 
tiny grub, diffi- 
cult to see, and 
very slow in 
movement. But 
the egg of the 
lobster moth is 
one of the largest 
deposited by 
British moths, 
and immediately its shell breaks there appears 
one of the most lively and quaint little 
animals you c&in possibly imagine—consider- 
ing it is a caterpillar. 

In illustration Fig. 2 two of these cater- 
pillars are shown photographed directly after 
their emergence from the egg. One will be 
seen resting near the base of the central vein, 
or mid-rib, of the leaf, the other on the edge 
of the same leaf—in the characteristic feeding 
attitude. 

The young larva is of a shining or polished 
brown colour, and what makes it look so 
uncaterpillar-like is that the second and third 
pairs of legs are so long as to seem altogether 
out of proportion with its general anatomy; 
in fact, they look very like legs borrowed 
from some entirely different insect. The 
first of the three pairs of anterior legs— 
which are true legs, the clasper-legs being 
used only for clinging purposes during the 
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caterpillar stage —are shorter than the second 
and third pairs, and are carried held up in 
front of the head ; the remaining two longer 
pairs keep up a rapid quivering movement, 
with an occasional wave in the air, both 
when the larva is 
walking and hold- 
ing by its claspers, 
ceasing only when 
it is at rest. Then, 
too, it has a curi- 
ously - forked tail, 
which it keeps 
more or less ele- 
vated in the air, 
and along its body 
are a number of 
pointed humps ; 
but these details 
become more 
obvious as the 
caterpillar gets 


which we shall 
understand later. 
This incessant quivering and waving of the 
second and third pairs of long legs, and the 
lively way in which the larva moves about, 
combined with its shining brown colour, leave 
a distinct impression that you are looking at 
an ant. Now, ants are insects provided with 
very strong jaws or mandibles, and are well 
able to take care of themselves, gaining much 
respect from would-be enemies on this 
account. It is apparent, therefore, that this 
resemblance to an ant carries with it consider 
able protective advantages for the caterpillar. 
Of course, if we look closely at the larva 
we see that it is 
not an ant, but 
a first impression 
counts for much 
in the “struggle 
for existence” 
amongst living 
things. For ex- 
ample, there is the 
ichneumon - fly 
an insect which 
deposits its eggs 
in or on the bodies 
of caterpillars; 
and the grubs 
hatched out from 
these eggs feed 
parasitically on 
the substance of 
the larva. Now, 
this fly, while 
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seeking caterpillars, frequently meets with 
ants amongst the leaves and stems, and 
very respectfully allows them to pass, a habit 
which is strengthened in the species as time 
goes on. Hence, being in the habit of avoid- 
ing ants, the 
ichneumon-fly, as 
you can_ readily 
imagine, does not 
attack the lobster 
moth caterpillar, 
| which at this stage 
/ so much resembles 
an ant. If by any 
chance the fraud 
should be detec- 
ted, what would 
happen then? In 
all probability the 
caterpillar would 
: escape just the 
— same; its some- 


; a Fig. 2.—When the caterpillars of the lobster moth are first hatched they ae : 2 
older, for reasons resemble ants ; two can be seen in the illustration, one on the edge and W hat ant-like 
another on the central vein of the leaf. 


character, com- 
bined with that 
indefinable and mysterious something else 
which it possesses, would doubtless make 
it seem too risky a venture for its enemy 
to undertake. This mimicry of an ant 
for protective purposes is by no means 
unique ; Belt, Wallace, and other naturalists 
have pointed out many other insects which 
have found it profitable to assume an ant-like 
appearance, such instances being abundantly 
evident in tropical countries, where the life 
competition is keen. 

So the baby lobster moth apparently 
becomes an ant for the first week or ten days 
of its life. As it 
grows, however, it 
gets too big for 
the ant dodge, 
and is obliged to 
give up this kind 
of tactic and try 
another device. 
Its mimicry then 
takes two different 
forms, one for use 
while resting and 
the other when in 
movement. 

In the resting 
attitude it be- 
comes inconspicu- 
ous by resembling 
a piece of dry and 
curled-up leaf. 





Fig. 3.—Lobster moth caterpillars when twenty-one days old resemble Thi . 
bits of twisted leaves and scales of leaf-buds, while resting. 1S Manceuvre 1S 
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Fig. 4.—The caterpillar when one month old. 


effected by placing together the two forks at 
its tail and so turning them into a likeness to 
a leaf-stalk ; and then, hanging its body down 
from a stem or leaf, it doubles or folds up its 
four long legs, and allows these to hang down 
in a bunch in front of its head, and, as 
Professor Poulton has shown, these strongly 
suggest the brown scales of leaf-buds. 

In illustration Fig. 3 three of these 
larve are shown resting in the attitude 
described above, when three weeks old. 
It will be observed that they usually rest 
against that portion of the leaf on which 
they have been feeding, and at first 
glance do not look unlike the missing 
portion of the leaf, shrunken and shrivelled 
and still clinging to the stalk. Another 
example is shown in Fig. 4, which represents 
two larve when about a month old. In 
about six or seven weeks they are full grown, 
and a full-fed larva is shown resting in Fig. 5. 





Fig. 5.—A full-fed larva resting, and resembling a dry and 
shrivelled leaf. 
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In these latter two illustrations the same 
characteristic of resting near the leaf on 
which it is feeding is again exhibited, 
and the resemblance to a withered and 
dried-up leaf, as is seen, becomes very 
much intensified as the larva increases 
in size. 

These caterpillars cannot always be at 
rest, however, and, as it is not the custom 
of shrivelled leaves to walk about and 
consume other green leaves, Nature has 
provided these larve with further means 
of protection for use when feeding, or 
if attacked while in movement, and 
these we will now proceed to consider. 

First we may glance at the caterpillar 
peacefully feeding (Fig. 6), and observe 
how it makes straight cuts up the edge 
of the leaf, clearing away the soft parts 
until it reaches the central vein or mid-rib. 
It eats rapidly, but not for long together, 





Fig. 6.—Lobster moth larva peacefully feeding. 


feeding for a short time and then resting, 
and then feeding again, and so on. 

Now, when one of these caterpillars is 
found in this way enjoying its meal of beech 
or oak leaves it is always on the alert, and 
at the slightest noise or the rustling of a leaf 
in its near neighbourhood it instantly stops 
feeding, lifts up its anterior legs, and at 
once becomes the withered leaf again, just as 
if it knew the value of this means of protec- 
tion. After being disturbed in this fashion 
it generally rests for awhile before feeding 
again, resuming its meal after things have 
quieted down. Such is its ordinary careful 
method of avoiding discovery by its enemies. 
It sometimes occurs, however, that it has a 
real enemy to contend with, and then we see 
a very different display of manceuvres. 

In illustration Fig. 7 is a caterpillar which, 
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Fig. 7.—A larva, when touched, stops feeding and endeavours 
to frighten off its enemy by looking ferocious— 


just a moment before it was photographed, 
was feeding as quietly as the example shown 
in Fig. 6. It will be observed that it has 


detached its foreparts from the leaf and is 
and this 


raising both its head and tail ; 
movement was owing 
to the fact that I gave 
it a sharp touch with 
my finger just as I 
was about to make 
the exposure for 
photographing it. It 
continued this move- 
ment in a slow and 
stealthy manner until 
it reached the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 8 
in which it held itself 
perfectly still, bearing 
a look which seemed 
to plainly imply, “I 
am ready for you 
now, sir, if you care to do that again! 
Not suffering from nervousness I did it again ; 
in fact, I not only touched it, but blew at it, 
because I wanted to see and photograph 
it while in a really desperate mood. The 
blowing seemed to aggravate it immensely, and 
immediately its head and tail were brought 
closer together, and its long second and third 
pairs of legs were quickly put into action. 
These waved in the air and trembled and 
quivered with apparent rage as the insect 
turned its head in most angry fashion towards 
me. In the illustration Fig. 9 you see it at 
this interesting stage, where the rapid move- 
ments of its legs give them a somewhat in- 
distinct appearance. 

I immediately followed up this first assault 
by another of an exactly similar nature. At 
this second blowing the larva reached the 
height of its rage and demonstrations, and 
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Fig. 8.——and slowly becomes like some ugly spider. 


Fig. 10 shows it at this moment, where it 
will be seen to have worked its legs at a 
speed which has only permitted one—which 
had evidently just reached the limit of its 
movement and was about returning—to 
photograph clearly. Its head and tail are 
also seen to have come closer together as 
its rage increased ; the latter organ is gently 
worked from side to side while the rapid leg 
movements are taking place. 

I both touched and blew at it again after 
this, but when it found that the trick was not 
working it fell back on the old dodge of being 
a dried-up leaf again. I say “trick” advisedly, 
because all of these terrifying attitudes are 
simply bluff, and the caterpillar does not pos- 
sess one real weapon of defence, and is, there- 
fore, quite harmless. It depends entirely 
upon its alarming demonstrations to delude 
its enemy into the belief that it is able to do 
some very desperate things if driven to it. 

The interpretation of these novel manceuvres 
was originally sug- 
gested by Hermann 
= Miler. This natural- 
ist observed that ich- 
neumons — the flies 
previously referred to 
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as living on cater- 
pillars during their 
larval stages — were 


rarely ever found in 
spiders’ webs, and that 
these insects know 
well how to avoid the 
attacks of such foes. 
It naturally follows, 
therefore, that a larva 
which bears a re- 
semblance to a spider would, in a large 
measure, be protected against such enemies. 

Really, the lobster moth larva can be com- 
pared with no other living animal, because 





Fig. 9.—If further annoyed it waves its legs about and quivers 
with rage. 
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its extraordinary anatomical details, combined 
with its curious tactics, have struck out quite 
an original line of defence. As Miiller 
suggests, it approaches in resemblance a 
spider, a terrible and very much exaggerated 
spider it is true, but that exaggeration only 
makes it the more terrifying. When seen 
from the front its first and short pair of legs 
are held before its 
head, and represent 
the spider's jaws, 
while the two longer 
pairs quiver, as it 
were, with the desire 
to attack the intruder. 
The turned-up _ tail 
helps to suggest the 
large abdomen which 
characterizes spiders ; 
especially is this so 
when seen from be- 
hind. 

When the cater- 
pillar was _ irritated 
and made angry for 
its photograph to be 
taken, another less 
showy but very extraordinary attempt at bluff 
was being carried on by the larva, which 
also records itself on the photographs. 

On each side of the bodies of these 
caterpillars, at the lower part of the fourth 
and fifth rings of the body—indicated by 
the white + on the enlarged photograph 

there are two intensely black spots, but 
these are only visible when the caterpillar is 
angry or irritated, 
being covered at 
other times with 
a flap of skin. In 
illustrations Figs. 5 
and 6 these spots 
are. covered, be- 
cause the cater- 
pillar is peaceful, 
but in Fig. 7 they 
commence to ap- 
pear as dark- 
coloured lines, 
and as the larva is 
further annoyed 
they become 
greatly intensified, 
as shown in Figs. 
8, 9, and ro. 
Miller has sug- 
gested that these 
black spots cor- 
respond to the 





Fig. 10.—If you persist in annoying it, its rage becomes still 
more intense, its legs waving rapidly and its tail working 
from side to side. 





The above photo., enlarged to show the black —_ beneath its foreparts 
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(marked +),which it develops in order todeceive t 


wounds or stings made by ichneumons 
when egg depositing, or indicate other marks 
of injury, which would in either case warn off 
the approaching ichneumon, for, with maternal 
instinct, this parasite always selects a healthy 
host for her progeny to prey upon, and, of 
course, one not already occupied; since 
each ichneumon_ usually deposits just 
about that number of 
eggs on each cater- 
pillar which corre- 
sponds with its size 
and substance, so 
that the demands of 
the developing  in- 
mates when hatched 
will be well met. So 
this is probably only 
another protective 
ruse of this wily 
caterpillar. 

One would think 
that a larva so well 
protected could never 
be killed in the open 
warfare of life, but, 
as a matter of fact, 
both moth and caterpillar are scarce, which 
shows that their “ struggle for existence ” is a 
hard one. So scarce are they that a dealer 
in insects can command as much as three 
shillings for a moth specimen, and a similar 
price for a live pupa or chrysalis, while a live 
caterpillar can be purchased for about half 
this price. It does not by any means follow 
that, because an insect is provided with 
highly - evolved 
protective devices, 
it will survive and 
be successful in 
the struggle for 
life ; in fact, these 
developments 
only tend to show 
how keen that 
struggle has been, 
and to what de- 
vices it has been 
compelled to re- 
sort to hold a 
place for itself. 
Of course, the re- 
ciprocal and con- 
current develop- 
ments of the other 
side—z.e., its ene- 
mies—have also to 
be taken into ac- 
count, and these 





egg-laying ichneumon, 
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Fig. 11.—In September the caterpillar wraps itself in leaves and 
becomes a pupa or chrysalis for winter. 


may have kept pace with the evolution of all 
its defensive movements. Probably, therefore, 
the scarceness of the lobster moth may be 
accounted for in this way, 
although one cannot help 
sympathizing with this won- 
derful insect, for, as we 
have seen, it has really 
made a bold and most in 
genious stand for its life. 
But if we knew more of the 
enemies which keep it in 
check—of which we know 
very littke—we might con 
ceive a like sympathy for 
them also, since they must 
undoubtedly have proved 
equally or even more 
ingenious to have kept 
them level with such tricky manceuvres. 

The lobster moth belongs to the London 
district and southern counties, Epping Forest 
and some of the woods of the Upper Thames 
Valley and 
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Fig. 12.—The chrysalis and cast caterpillar 
skin—exposed by removing the delicate but 
strong, paper-like covering of cocoon. 
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pulling about it two or three oak or 
birch leaves, attaching them together with 
silken threads. Inside these it weaves a 
sheet of delicate but strong paper - like 
material. This it attaches to a leaf surface 
by its edges and encloses itself within it. 
Here in the course of a few days it moults 
its last caterpillar skin and becomes a pupa or 
chrysalis. In illustration Fig. 11 the cocoon 
is shown with an outside covering leaf re- 
moved ; and in Fig. 12 the paper-like covering 
is lifted aside to show the chrysalis, near 
which can be seen its shrunken caterpillar 
skin. 

The cocoon, with its attached ieaves, falls 
to the ground in late autumn, and lies there 
amongst other fallen leaves until about June 
of the next year, when, if all has gone well, a 
moth wakes up to the fact that it ought to 
be moving, and breaks its way through its 
chrysalis shell and cocoon into the open 
air, and hurriedly steers for the nearest tree, 
the bark of which it then climbs. It is any- 
thing but a pleasant-looking insect at this 
stage ; its wings are short and 
dumpy and cling about it 
like wet rags; but if we 
watch it as it comes to rest 
higher up the tree we see 
the wings slowly expand and 
open out, and, as they dry 
with exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, their greyish-brown 
hues, with lighter and darker 
shadings and markings, be 
come visible ; and then we 
have the last or perfect stage 
of the curious insect whose 
life-history we have briefly 
reviewed (Fig. 13). It is not 
nearly so handsome as some of our more 
common moths, but we can always appre- 
ciate its sombre hues, because we know what 
a strange and interesting animal it was in its 

babyhood some 
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New Forest being 
favourite locali 
ties for seeking 
this insect 

If the larva 
survives all the 
troubles that 
beset its cater 
pillar life, about 
the end of 
September it 
assumes its last 


disguise by 








Fig. 13.—The lobster moth (Stauropus fagi) natural size. 
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| before. As even- 
ing comes on it 
flutters silently 
away, seeks its 
mate, and then in 
the course of a 
few days finishes 
its life functions 
by depositing its 
eggs, and so 
we arrive once 
more at our start- 
ing-point. 
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A Bugle Call. 


By L. J. BEEsTON. 


HERE were nine men dining 
at Colonel Gildershaw’s that 
evening; mostly military, down 
for a week amongst the part- 
ridges. The ninth — Hope- 
Peynell—had come over on 
his horse an hour back quite unexpectedly. 
His boyish, cheery spirit was always welcome 
there ; but there was no spare bed for him 
and the night had turned out very badly—a 
drenching night of storm. 

This was the cause and beginning of it all. 

Colonel Gildershaw went to the window, 
his unlighted cigar gripped between his teeth, 
and he drummed upon the pane. 

“What are you thinking of, Gildershaw ?” 
said Hope-Peynell. 

“That it is a deuced wet night, and I do 
not like to send you home.” 

“T have no intention of going,” said the 
other, coolly. 

“ But the house is full up!” 

“Three chairs and a bolster, then.” 

“ But I don’t like——” 

“T’ll go round to ‘The Musks.’ 
idea,” interrupted the other. 

“That is more than I would do,” grunted 
Lieutenant Thorn, sipping at his port, his 
legs stretched out under the table. 

“Is there a story attached?” 
Captain Murray, stifling a yawn. 

The colonel cut in sharply. “No, no; 
only stupid chatter. Of course, Peynell,” he 
added, “if you prefer to trot round to my 
cottage, you may ; but I must say——” 

It was at this point that D’Avorsy inter- 
rupted, speaking in his deep voice that was 
like the growl of distant cannon. 

“‘ What are you all so mysterious about ?” 
he asked. “Are you going to tell me that 
this cottage is haunted ?” 

““So much so that the colonel hasn't 
succeeded in finding a tenant for the past 
two years,” acknowledged Captain Murray. 

“Good! Then I sleep there to-night.” 

“Pardon me,” said Hope-Peynell ; “ but 
I will not hear of it. I cannot permit that. 
I came here uninvited, and——” 

“And I have the pleasure of offering you 
my room,” interposed D’Avorsy. 

“ Best of thanks ; yet I must decline.” 


“T am not accustomed to being denied.” 
Vol. xxix.—6. 


A good 


queried 


Leopold D’Avorsy, officer in a crack regi- 
ment of Austrian Hussars, war-worn, deeply 
scarred with many wounds of swords and 
passions, spoke in cold, hard tones which 
told of the truth of his assertion. He added, 
breaking a short silence which came upon 
the company, “ While I have little belief in 
ghosts, the subject fascinates me. 1 should 
much like to pass a night at this place. You 
know, Gildershaw, that you need have no 
fears for me. I have seen some few perils, 
you are aware. I have what you English 
call ‘a charmed life.’ There are some men 
whom Death appears to shun. Iam one of 
these. I shall take the liberty of sleeping at 
your cottage to-night.” 

His manner was final; the last word on 
the subject seemed to have been spoken. 
Lieutenant Thorn joined the colonel at the 
window. ‘The rain had certainly increased, 
and the night was as bad as could be. The 
wind was uttering loud cries as it romped 
round the sky, bending the trees and robbing 
them of their perished leaves. A continuous 
roar sounded from the earth, that was receiv- 
ing tons of rain on her green bosom. 

“Speaking of haunted places, I will tell 
you a story,” continued D’Avorsy, willing to 
break a silence which his dictatorial manner 
had brought upon all—“‘a story of love, and 
death, and war. I share in it, and perhaps 
it will interest you. But first I will ask you 
to excuse me one moment, my friends,” and 
leaving his chair he quitted the room. 

Summoning his servant —a_ fresh-faced, 
good-looking young fellow—he spoke to him 
in a low tone. ‘The latter, fixing his dark 
eyes on his master, listened attentively. 

“You understand, Paul ?” concluded the 
officer. 

“ Perfectly, monsieur.” 

“You will conceal yourself on the balcony 
outside the dining-room ; when you hear me 
say, in a loud voice, ‘I never met any ghost 
that was not afraid of a pistol-ball,’ you will 
know what to do.” 

“T shall know what to do, monsieur.” 

“Go, then.” 

During the few minutes of D’Avorsy’s 
absence Colonel Gildershaw had been re- 
marking to his guests :— 

“That is a very remarkable man. When 
he declared that Death gives him .the go-by, 
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“ “SPEAKING OF HAUNTED PLACES, I WILL TELL YOU A STORY, CONTINUED D’AVORSY.” 


he spoke the truth. A man of iron. I 
know for a fact that he has figured in fifteen 
duels. In one the terms were peculiar: 
‘Advance at a given word, and fire when 
either wishes.’ [)’Avorsy was first, and 
pierced his opponent’s cap with a bullet ; but 
the other came on to within three feet. The 
pistol missed fire ! 

“ He was present at KOniggratz,” continued 
the colonel, “ where his regiment was anni- 
hilated. On another occasion a_ bursting 
mortar killed its crew, and D’Avorsy, who 
was within a yard, lost a tooth! He wasa 
brother in a murderous secret society on 
which he turned his back. They threatened 
and thrice endeavoured to assassinate him. 
An old wound in his left thigh causes him 
great pain for a month each year. It drove 
him into the morphia habit. He took such 
doses that would have done for you or me in 
six months ; he stood it for eighteen. That, 
and disfavour with the Emperor into which 
he got himself, threw him into a suicidal 
condition ; he resolved to take his life. 

“TIT saw him a couple of months after- 
wards, when things were brighter, and he 
told me of that despondency and fatal 
resolution. ‘But you are alive?’ I said. He 
smiled grimly, and from a drawer pulled an 
army revolver, half-inch calibre. ‘It is 
loaded in all its chambers,’ said he. ‘ Four 
times I pressed the trigger; no result. I 
put it there just as I found it. Shall I try a 
fifth?’ ‘For Heaven’s sake give it to me!’ 
I examined it, imagining that the bolt was not 


quite right. At the smallest pressure of my 
finger it went off—smashed a silver candle- 
stick! ‘Bones of Paul!’ said D’Avorsy. 
‘What, then, was the matter with the con: 
founded thing ?’” 

The subject of the colonel’s remarks 
entered at that moment. He said, dropping 
into a comfortable chair, “‘ Will you hear the 
little story, gentlemen? It is quite short. 
Or shall I bore you in the telling?” 

They one and all protested their eagerness 
to listen. 

“Very well,” began D’Avorsy. “I met 
Bertha Lalache in a hamlet deep-buried in 
the woods of the foothills which you cross 
coming southward from Silesia. And having 
nothing to do, I fell in love with this girl, 
who was altogether unlike a peasant of those 
parts. She had those dark, mysterious eyes 
which change with achanging mood, reflect- 
ing thoughts as still waters show when a 
cloud passes. 

“She had interest only for me at first, and 
if she had listened to the soft words I spoke, 
half in jest, I should, I believe, have tired of 
the society of that beautiful faun. But— 
Cospetto! considering that she was only the 
daughter of old Ugo Lalache, she showed 
a fine spirit, and bade me stand off with 
glances that warmed my soul like the flicker 
of cannon. Interest changed to liking ; 
liking to love. I adored this elf of the 
forest, from her brown hair which the wind 
played with to her pretty ankles as first I 
saw them in the trickling water of a brook. 
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“T confess that I so far lost my head as to 
ask her to be my wife. She declined. I 
threw dignity to the breezes and asked if 
there was another. ‘There was. His name! 
Julius von Chabert. Who was he? A con- 
script, serving his time in a foot regiment. 
With that I had to be satisfied, and the next 
day came a telegram. I was instantly to 
report myself. War with Prussia was a 
certain thing. I cursed Chabert, I cursed 
the Germans, and I cursed myself for my 
folly ; and I left the green glades of that 
forest, its streams and its songs, with a feeling 
that one man’s love affair is greater far than 
the quarrel of two nations. Do not laugh at 
me, my friends. A score of pretty women 
have moved me deep enough, Heaven 
knows; but I tell you that I loved Bertha 
Lalache. I love her now; and if—if—but 
you will understand that in time. 

“ A fortnight later and Austria was at war 
with the Prussians—that campaign of seven 
days. We were moving on Koniggratz. It 
was night ; the Elbe guarded the rear of the 
army. Our movements had taken me so 
close to the scene of my meeting with 
Bertha that the farm of Ugo Lalache was 
not more than gunshot away. But I gave it 
no thought, since I had little doubt that he 
had crossed the mountains—he and his 
daughter, in the general hurry and scamper. 

“My company had been thrown forward 
to within half a mile of a thick wood. At 
the edge of a part of that wood a picket had 
been stationed. At a late hour, the moon 
riding high and bright, I went to make sure 
that the fellow was at his post, and I found 
him missing.” 

At this point Colonel Gildershaw uttered 
a growl at the mere recital of so rank an 
offence. 

“As I stood there,” continued D’Avorsy, 
“T heard, rising through that moon-drenched, 
still air, five notes of a bugle call. They 
sounded from within the wood. I moved 
forward, very cautiously, peering here and 
there for perhaps the body of that outpost, 
for I thought he must have been killed. 
Suddenly there rose those silver notes a 
second time, high and melancholy. I heard 
the fluttering of waking birds in the tops of 
the trees, and one trilled a love message to 
his mate. I pushed forward in the direction 
of the sound, and soon the whisper of voices 
lent me even better guidance. And _ pre- 
sently I perceived the truth of the matter. 
Prepare yourselves for a great shock, my 
friends. The missing picket was standing 
in a glade silver-white in the moon’s rays. 


His arms encircled a girl’s head, and upon 
her brow and lips and cheeks he rained 
his kisses. 

“For a full minute I was too choked with 
rage to interfere. This sentry had quitted 
his post, and he had, by a signal no doubt 
previously agreed upon, called his love to 
him by those five notes from a bugle. In 
the meantime the Austrian army might do as 
it liked ! 

“1 went forward, and putting a hand upon 
his shoulder I twisted him round with an 
effort that nearly flung him down. He went 
white as a ghost. ‘ My captain!’ he said. 
Then he saluted, and looked at the death 
in my eyes with an unflinching stare. He 
was brave. 

“T had attention only for his companion. 
You have guessed her name? Quite right ; 
she was Bertha. 

“Womanlike, she failed to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. She even gave me 
an uneasy smile. ‘ Monsieur,’ she said, ‘this 
is my sweetheart ; this is Julius, of whom I 
told you.’ 

“Soul of my sword !—she was beautiful. 

“As I did not answer her she kept looking 
from me to him. The fellow stood as a 
statue in the moonlight, his lips tightly com- 
pressed. 

“Then some vague apprehension came to 
her. ‘What does it mean ?’ she said, quickly. 

“<*Tt means that the army has been 
betrayed.’ 

“ Not understanding my words she turned 
to Chabert, questioning him ; but no reply 
passed his lips. And then I think she com- 
prehended how serious the matter was. She 
clasped my right arm with her slender white 
fingers. 

“** What has he done ?’ 

“* Deserted his post.’ 

“* Ah! you will forgive him?’ she panted. 

“* Pardon does not rest with me.’ 

“ * What—what will they do to him ?’ 

“* He will be shot at dawn.’ 

“T hear her scream now. The night wind 
rustled the trees, and they appeared to 
respond to that cry of heart-break. She fell 
on the ground at my feet; she clasped my 
knees ; she called on me in the most frenzied 
terms to save him. I glanced at the sentry. 
He was still motionless as brass ; his eyes 
were fixed upon her bowed head, and down 
his cheeks two great tears were running.” 

Hope-Peynell half-raised himself from his 
chair in intense agitation. “ And Chabert— 
what of him ?” he exclaimed. 

“ He was shot at daybreak.” 
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“HE WILL BE SHOT AT DAWN.” 


“Oh, you scound——” Hope - Peynell 
checked the word and dropped back again. 

“Quite right,” said the deep voice of 
Colonel Gildershaw. “It was no matter for 
private sentiment. I, for one, D’Avorsy, 
absolve you from all blame. The offence 
was heinous in the extreme.” 

D’Avorsy bowed. 

Lieutenant Thorn said, softly, “The love 
affair of a man is greater far than the quarrels 
of two nations. Poor—poor wretch!” 

“But where is the ghost of your story?” 
asked Captain Murray. 

“T have heard it said,” D’Avorsy con- 
tinued, in his calm tones, “that on those 
nights when the moon is at the full, in the 
forest above Koniggratz, in that deep wood 
which is fringed by the Elbe, where Bertha 
still may live, a bugle call of five clear notes 
sounds in the glade. They affirm that it is 
the soul of the dead picket calling to his 
love, as birds call to one another. I have 
not heard it myself, nor do I believe it. 
Cospetto ! | never met any ghost that was not 
afraid of a pistol-ball.” 

The last sentence had not died upon his 
lips when a thunderous report sounded from 
without the French windows. 

The effect was all that the narrator had 
hoped for. Coming at that moment, when 
the emotions of his listeners were deeply 
stirred, and following upon the words he had 
used, the pistol-shot caused an immense 





consternation amongst the 
guests. There was a general 
rush to the window, but Paul, 
who had obeyed his master’s 
order and discharged a re- 
volver of heavy calibre, had 
disappeared. A loud burst 
of laughter from D’Avorsy 
announced the trick to the 
others. 

“A ghost tale should end 
with a bang,” said he. ‘ Con- 
fess that the effect was 
striking.” 

So greatly did the Hussar 
enjoy the joke that they could 
not but join in his merriment. 
Colonel Gildershaw said : “It 
was not a bad idea.” 

He had been lighting a 
=" cigar just before he made 
the comment, and D’Avorsy 
stood waiting for the match. 
The colonel passed it ; the 
other was in the act of 
applying the tiny flame to 

a cheroot between his teeth when there rose 
‘ from a distance, high and clear above the 
thresh of the rain, five notes of a bugle call. 

D’Avorsy glanced up quickly. A scar the 
length of his right cheek turned livid as the 
blood retreated. 

“Capital!” cried Hope-Peynell.. “ You 
arranged that also?” 

For a fraction of a second the Hussar stared 
at the speaker. The expiring match burned 
his fingers and he flung it away with an oath. 
If something had shaken: his nerve, it was 
fora moment only. He laughed low. “I 
knew it would please you,” said he. 

He lighted his cheroot with fingers that 
were absolutely steady. Yet he had heard 
those five notes, that precise call, one 
moon-drenched night in the woods above 
K Oniggratz ! 

Il. 
A coUPLE of hours later the Austrian officer, 
who persisted in his resolve to pass the night 
at the colonel’s little cottage, “The Musks,” 
departed. By that time the rain had ceased, 
and a few fugitive stars seemed scurrying 
across the breaks in the clouds. 

It was soon after midnight when Lieutenant 
Thorn, sitting up in bed reading a novel, 
heard a rap at his door, and in answer to his 
surprised “ Come in!” there entered Hope- 
Peynell. He was dressed. In one hand he 
carried a lighted candle, in the other a pack 
of playing-cards. 




















“Can’t sleep,” he explained. “Saw a 
light under your door, thought you were in 
a like case, and so ” he put the cards on 
a small table which he drew to the bedside. 
“We'll play,” said he. “Cribbage. Twice 
round the board.” 

“Why can’t you sleep?” asked Thorn, 
shuffling the pack. 

“ For one thing, I feel horribly guilty, turn- 
ing D’Avorsy out to make room for me. 
Candidly, I am a firm believer in ghosts. I 
wish the fellow hadn’t persisted in going. 
You'll laugh at me, but the more I think of 
it the more certain do I feel that the bugle 
call which we all heard to-night was not a 
pre-arranged thing.” 

“Oh, rubbish!” exclaimed Thorn. “Come, 
do you mean to say that it was a ghostly 
call?” 

“1 don’t know,” answered 
the other, doggedly. “ Did 
you see his face at the time? 
I did ; it went grey.” 

“Then the only thing I 
can suggest, if you think our 
Hussar is in danger,” replied 
Thorn, derisively, “is that 
one of us slips round to see 
that all is well.” 

“Quite so,” was the em- 
phatic answer. “I agree to 
that. The question is — 
which one?” 

“Let the game decide,” 
said Thorn. ‘ Whoever loses, 
goes.” 

The players then applied 
themselves to the game with 
keen interest. Ten holes 
from the winning one they 
were on equal terms. Thorn 
shuffled for the final round. 
He was smiling, but on the 
face of Hope-Peynell was a 
most anxious expression. At 
that instant, as the cards were being dealt, 
a sharp report sounded from a far distance 
and pulsated away in faint and fainter echoes. 

“My soul!” exclaimed Hope-Peynell, 
“that was a pistol-shot !” 





“Too loud, I think. Play away.” The 
smile passed from the speaker’s face. 
“You’ve lost,” said the other, after a 


He rose from his chair. 
growled Thorn, putting his 
“ What a nuisance you are, 


moment’s pause. 
“ Confound it 
legs out of bed. 


” 


with your wretched apprehensions ! ” 
He dressed quickly, grumbling the while. 
The window of his room was but six feet 
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from the ground. 
do not want to alarm. the 
night.” 

He leaped down lightly and disappeared 
round a bed of shrubs. 


Ill. 


To go back a few hours. 

D’Avorsy trudged along the country road, 
sodden and heavy, on which his feet made a 
loud crunching. He whistled an air from 
“La Boheme.” Fear had no part in this 
man’s composition ; besides, what was there 
to be afraid of ? It was true, as he told him- 
self, that that bugle call was’ a remarkable 
coincidence, but there it ended. 

He had sent on his man Paul a short time 
before to arrange a few matters, and to see 


“71 jump,” said he. “I 
house. . Good 





““WHAT A NUISANCE YOU ARE, WITH YOUR WRETCHED APPREHENSIONS!” 


that the sheets were aired. The colonel, 
providing against a batch of unexpected 
arrivals, had prepared four or five rooms in 
this cottage, though he trusted that the 
accommodation would not be needed. 
Twenty minutes’ sharp walking brought 
D’Avorsy to the little building, which stood 
back from a lane off the high road. There 
was a flower-garden in front, also an orchard 
at the back, and a row of eight: poplar trees 
sheltered it from the east. ‘These tall, black 
sentinels, swaying in the wind, brooded over 
the cottage with hoarse, complaining whispers. 
As only the rooms in the upper part had been 












prepared—and that roughly—the lower 
windows had no blinds or curtains ; and the 
pallid moonlight shone on the black panes. 
Water trickled somewhere. A_ bull-frog 
croaked. 
And over all there hung a cloud of fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in tle ear, 
‘* The place is haunted !” 

“Certainly this is an infernally desolate 
hole,” said D’Avorsy ; “and if I do not get 
ghosts I shall 
get rheuma- 
tism.” 

He strode up 
the gravelled 
path, under a 
porch from 
which boughs 
of broken jessa- 
mine hung, and 
pulled at a bell. 





Almost imme- 
| diately Paul 
opened the 
door. He car- 
ried a small 
lamp in one 
hand. 


“ Everything 
right ?” inquired 
the officer. 

“ Everything, 
monsieur.” 
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on the point of getting into bed when he 
paused and murmured, “ Ought I to lock the 
door ?” 

Deciding instantly that to do so would be 
to confess a weakness, he curled himself in 
the blankets. But five minutes had not 
passed before he wished that he fad turned 
the key. He accordingly got up and did so. 
Further reflection made him angry with him- 
self. By locking himself in he admitted 
that he was not quite comfortable. Was it 
possible that he was 
afraid? As he was 
not going to stand 
any nonsense of that 
sort he jumped up 
a second time, un- 
locked the door, 
and settled the 
matter by flinging 
the key out of 
window. He 
heard it fall into 
the garden. 

Then he went 
to bed again, and 
almost imme- 
diately dropped 
off to sleep. 

He awoke 
some time later. 
The first thing 
of which he was 
conscious was 


: “Well, you that his lamp 
H can go, or stay, was going out. 
i as you please. An acrid smell 
You know the from the burning 
character the wick filled the 
| place has? room. D’Avorsy 
Bones of Mi- pulled his watch 
chael ! I can “* EVERYTHING KIGHT?’ INQUIKED THE OFFICER.” from under the 
believe it is pillow. Two 

i accursed, for I am shivering terribly. Is o'clock. He had slept just one hour. 
there a fire ?” Muttering an imprecation that was 
! “ None, monsieur.” addressed to the lamp, he reached out an 
‘ “ Nor any coals ?” arm, and was just about to extinguish the 


“ No, monsieur.” 
“Then I shall go to bed. 
going to do ? 


What are you 


‘| shall stay, monsieur.” 


y You have good ourage Please vour 
; ‘ 
|) Avorsy took t) ump and passed into 
wmT H ‘ : ory gianee 
: Y ‘ tr : \“ il 
“ew : ‘ , ' 
hi : atti ' : 





cause of his annoyance when a terrible cold 
shiver seemed to run through his body. He 
drew in his arm. 

“This place is as cold as a deep grave,” 


he said “T must have caught a chill 
He heard his heart thump—thumping 
under the clothes It was not that he 
was frightened Che sensation which had 
mani’ fem was not fear ! ny more 
’ ; : ~ ’ . " . 
ry , 

waik 





The wind had increased ; it whined round 
an angle of the house; the thresh of the 
poplars sounded as a sea. 

“ After all, I might have locked my door,” 
muttered D’Avorsy. “I was a fool to throw 
the key away.” 

Shadows deepened about the room, for 
: the lamp’s light was failing fast. A circlet of 
\ flame tottered on the red, smoking edge of 
the wick. 

D’Avorsy swore loudly, and by a supreme 
effort he flung from him the unaccountable 
lethargy which had gripped his nerves. 
Raising himself upon an elbow, he reached 
out again and turned up the wick of the lamp. 

At that moment the handle of the door 
rattled and the brass knob began to move 
‘ round. D’Avorsy’s fist closed tightly on the 
iron stem of the lamp. A grim smile lifted 
his moustache. Here was something more 
tangible! He only wished he _ could 
encounter it with a revolver. 

“Who is there?” he demanded, in his 
harsh, commanding voice. 

For answer the door was thrown swiftly 

open. The heavy lamp trembled in 
D’Avorsy’s grasp; in another moment he 
might have hurled it, but suddenly his 
fingers relaxed their hold, a gasp broke 
| from his lips. 
On the threshold stood a figure in a white 
garment that reached down to the feet. It 
was the form of a girl. Her face was white 
as death. The expiring lamp-flame shone in 
her gleaming eyes. Both her arms were 
extended, both hands held a long pistol, and 
both weapons were aimed steadily at 
1)’ Avorsy. 

The latter became motionless as stone, 
but it was not fear that worked the change. 
lhe steel barrels threatened his life ; but he 
had ever laughed at death, and at that 
moment he thought of it least. Twice he 
opened his lips, but no sound issued. At 
the third attempt a hoarse, strangled whisper 
broke from them. 

“ Bertha !” 

Both weapons went off—as one. A note of 
thunder rang through the quiet house 
here was the crash of a falling lamp, total 





irkness, a woman’s scream 


1\ 
FUTENANT THORN was running in. the 
hrection of the cottage, eager to assure him 
that all was well there, and still more 
“ious to get back to bed He was nearly 
it when he Tc errven! A rye hastening 


1 
ot hin It 1) Avorey's 


was | 
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servant, and he showed signs of intense 
agitation. 

“Good heavens, man ! 
cried Thorn. 

““M. D’Avorsy—shot!” panted the other. 
“T—I found him—in his room. Run 
quickly |” 

Thorn sprinted off at a great pace, leaving 
Paul, who seemed too weak to follow. He 
found the door of the cottage open, and 
he rushed into one room after another until 
he came to the right apartment. He uttered 
a cry of dismay. The officer of Hussars lay 
extended upon the floor. He had apparently 
sprung from the bed, but his right foot had 
caught in the clothes, which he had dragged 
off in his fall. 

Thorn dropped upon his knees and raised 
the other’s head; at the same moment 
D’Avorsy opened his eyes. 

With a great cry of relief Thorn bounded 
away for water ; then he commenced to tear 
a sheet into bandages. He examined the 
wound in the sufferer’s throat. It was neither 
deep nor dangerous, though it had drawn 
much blood. Said he :— 

*T have seen some narrow shaves, but 
this——! Man, the bullet actually shaved 
the carotid artery! Who fired it?” 

D’Avorsy swallowed a few drops of water. 
“TI did,” said he. “Help me into the bed. 
That’s better. I knew it was but a scratch. 
I was messing about with my pistol, and it 


What is wrong ?” 


went off. There it is on the floor there. 
Put it away. There—there isn’t another ? 
No; of course I—I brought one only. 


Cospetto! 1 feel a bit sick. Where is my 
man? He must have heard the noise.” 

“T met him running for assistance. Are 
you all right? T’ll slip out and rouse up a 
doctor.” 

Thorn did so. Then he went off to the 
colonel’s, and broke the news to them all. 
Incidentally he asked if D’Avorsy’s servant 
had been before him. Wondering where the 
fellow had taken himself, he went to his 
room. He found it in a state of disarrange 
ment. One object he saw there which 
occasioned a momentary surprise. It was a 
brass bugle. 

Five months after these events Colonel 
Gildershaw ran up against Hope-Peynell in 
the Junior Army and Navy He 
extraordinary 
astonmbed in 


said 


‘Il have just received an 


letter | was never so much 
am at the present moment It 


LY Avorey 


met hem 


my life as | 


Leopold who writes from 
! 


~ hurg Von wee 
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“ perTua!” 


“ Well I remember it. That affair——” 

“Exactly. What do you think? He 
palmed off a yarn upon us to the effect that 
he shot himself accidentally that night, when 
he missed death in his usual fashion—stroll 
ing round one corner as destruction came 
rushing round another. His servant, you 
will remember, was missing after the event. 
It turns out that it was this person who fired 
at D’Avorsy.” 

** What ! ” 

“That’s nothing to what’s coming. The 
servant was a girl—Bertha Lalache.” 

“ Tmpossible !” ° 

“Oh; but wait. D’Avorsy tells me all. It 
seems that her abrupt disappearance gave 
him a clue ; he recalled many moments when 
something in her face and voice and manner 
stirred memories within his mind, though he 
had never dreamed of the truth or pierced 
through her disguise. Her object, of course, 


was revenge. She became his servant soon 


after her sweetheart’s sad end. She waited 
long for an opportunity. She chose a dramatic 
one, by Jove! It was she who sounded the 
bugle call that evening—on her dead lover’s 
instrument. But the most interesting part of 
the story is yet to come.” 

**T cannot imagine what it can be.” 

“ D’Avorsy never rested until he had found 
Bertha Lalache. He discovered this strange 
girl at last, in her old home in the forest 
above Koniggratz ; and—and—either she 
feared him after her attempt on his life, or 
else—and I think this is more likely—his 
persistence and forgiveness touched an 
answering chord in her heart ; but, be that 
as it may, he has married her, and he vows 
he was never half so happy!” 

“Good heavens!” said Hope - Peynell. 
He was silent for a full minute before he 
added, shrugging his shoulders :— 

“What queer people one meets in this 
world !” 
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THE LAW OF CONTRASTS IN RELATION TO FALLING IN LOVE. 


By GEORGE MEYNERS. 


ERE you never forced in- 
1 voluntarily to exclaim, “ Did 
you see that beautiful 
woman ?” only to receive the 
disappointing reply, “ I see her, 
but see no special beauty”? 
And did not this set you wondering what 
beauty is, and why that face gave you a 
pleasurable shock, but left your friend indif- 
ferent and cold ? 

I am not proposing to deal here with 
beauty in the abstract, but with that vague 
and mysterious quality called “ charm ” 
mysterious because the same face, beautiful 
to me, may be ugly to you, or at least possess 
no attraction whatever. A beautiful flower, 
a sunset glow, are always beautiful in them- 
selves. Why have human faces, within which 
there glows an immortal spirit, no constant 
and universal power of pleasing? The 
simple fact is that they have not. Some 
please us and of themselves excite us to love 
and admiration, we know not why, while 
others positively repel us, and again we 
know not why. These “whys” have doubt- 
less often been put, but, so far as I know, 
the world has never yet been able to find a 
satisfactory answer. 

Daring as the assertion may seem, the 
problem which has hitherto baffled the human 
race has now been solved. In the following 
pages the solution will be found. It is, 
however, only the first “why ”—the “why am 
I fascinated by the face in the window and 
you are not?” which can now be answered. 
We may be forced to wait for generations 
before other “whys,” which are sure to crop up 
in endless succession, can find their answers. 

I think it must be obvious to everyone 
that, in order to obtain first-hand knowledge as 
to the subtle processes of emotion, we must 
look within and try to analyze their move- 
ments in our own minds. Such watchings of 
my own sensations many years ago made me 
aware of the existence of a law which settles 
for us the people we can love and the people 
from whom we instinctively shrink. This 
law I propose to describe, and I shall give 
my reasons for believing in its existence. 
Anyone can verify the truth for himself by a 
few weeks’ study of the faces of his friends, 

Vol, xxix.—7 





But—there is no help for it—I must take 
the reader into my confidence, as if he were 
my own familiar friend from whom I keep no 
secrets. Ido so with diffidence, because I 
cannot be sure of a friend’s indulgence. 

Although long familiar with the saying that 
clever men marry silly women, that dark 
people fall in love with fair, tall with short, 
and, generally, that people are attracted by 
their opposites, I was very sceptical about the 
truth of the assertion. It, consequently, never 
occurred to me that there might be such a 
thing as facial contrasts ; indeed, if anyone 
had told me, I should have been puzzled to 
know what facial contrasts meant. What 
first struck me about faces was the fact that 
they affected me in very different ways. 
Sensitive as I was to impressions, I realized 
this deeply in more ways than one. There 
were some faces which no amount of persua- 
sion could have induced me to kiss ; others 
I longed to kiss, but dared not. Unknown 
girls became objects of worship to mé; I 
could not keep my eyes off them. ‘They 
roused dreams of happiness which I knew 
could never be fulfilled—dreams so delicious 
that I fluttered and fretted like a bird 
imprisoned in a cage who hears the call of 
his mates in the trees. On the other hand, 
some girls, equally unknown, I hated, feeling 
all the time sorry that it should be so. All 
boys doubtless go through the same ex- 
perience, but I was one of those who took 
it seriously, so seriously that I felt wounded 
if anyone rallied me. All this may sound 
childish, but it is facts that really concern 
us, and these are the facts. What was the 
secret of this differential action? Did it lie 
in the eyes? Was it a case of some “soul- 
attraction ”— if there is such a thing—work- 
ing through the expression? This was 
obviously not the case. For the face that 
fascinated might look with the coldest indif- 
ference or even with positive disdain, and the 
fascination only be increased. thereby ; while, 
on the other hand, the most loving look from 
faces that have not the secret spell for us 
invariably rouse an emotion nearly akin to 
positive aversion, such as children always, 
and women occasionally, show with the most 
brutal disregard to feeling. 
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But I need not discuss any longer the 
question whether it is love beaming from eyes 
that awakens love, for I found out with 
absolute certainty that it is not. At least, | 
found out what does awaken it, and that is 
A very startling fact, that love 
It may rouse feelings of 


not love itself. 
cannot kindle love. 
gratitude, but not the passion for which it 
craves. 

I well remember the face (it charms me 
still when I think of it) that first brought me 
light on this subject. Marriage, or indeed 
any word of love, was out of the question. 
It was but a three days’ friendship, which 
became cordial in the first half-hour of meet 
ing. From that time to this I have never 
seen the lady again, and only once heard of 
her. She married. ‘The news 
gave me a pang at which 
I wondered, for I should 


was to be 
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shoot of pain betrayed the existence of the 
scar. 

Here, then, I was clearly on the track of a 
law. I had caught a glimpse of a power out- 
side our wills, moving us along paths not 
of our own devising. From this time faces 
had an additional interest for me, an intel- 
lectual interest being added to the emotional. 
I trust, therefore, I shall be forgiven for 
treating my readers to a list of apparently 
trivial personal details. 

The story just confided to the reader of 
the face of a young woman which, all un- 
known to herself and myself, left a scar on 
my soul will have begun to make clear what 
facial contrasts mean, and, working on the 
same lines, we may devise a method by which 
we can all discover facial contrasts for our- 

selves. For if a law 
exists, there can be no- 


























never admit that I had = thing slipshod in_ its 
been in love with her. - | “/, 2 operation ; it is capable 
But the fascination had Ns Bi rt Bas of being formulated, 
evidently penetrated to | I otherwise it is not a law. 
the depths of my being, | \s ae Se \ | What the exact formula 
though at the time it did 1 Oe ee WT is I do not profess to have 
not carry me away. I | | “oP | discovered. I have found 
was even cool enough to oN 5 ~ 7 Bei on one, however, which gives 
ponder its cause and to es “<q } good results. The method 
ask myself, “Why do her — ~ + +4 I recommend is as follows. 
features bewitch me ?” oy eee v ‘ ’ Draw in profile a perfectly 

They were not of the = eo a —s' regular face of the Greek 
Greek type or formally - | \ type which we take as a 
beautiful, but beautiful ge he EX P25 2) standard (No.1). Whether 
they were to me. Ican | we are justified in regard 
not say which part of ing this as a standard is 
her face I liked best. for the moment a matter 
I noticed, however, as of indifference. In the 
I studied it unobserved meantime let us assume 
by her, that she had NO. I.—A STANDARD FACE OF THE GREEK TYPE. that it is so. In order, 
a strong, rather massive then, to find the con- 
chin and lower jaw, though these were trast of any face, taking profiles only into 


her nose was small 
eyes were just shaded 
by her brows, and her lips, though full, 
did not protrude. Now, all these traits 
are the exact opposite of my own. I well 
remember the amazement I felt as the recog- 
nition of this contrast broke upon me. I 
saw at once that in this must lie the secret of 
the fascination. But, if so, what a curious 
automatic process the awakening of love 
must be! For that face had influenced 
me in a manner I little suspected, as 
I found out when, four or five years after- 
wards, the lady’s approaching marriage was 
mentioned openly, and I received a shock. 
It was as if I had an internal wound, of 
which I remained unconscious until a sudden 


not out of proportion ; 
and rounded, her 


must draw over this standard 
It will be 


account, we 
the face whose contrast we want. 
found to fall on one side of it or on the 
other, sometimes, perhaps, crossing it. If it 
is a very irregular face, it may cross the 
standard more than once. Let us say that 
it falls entirely on the left side. Now trace 
a second face on the top of these two by 
following a line that falls as far on the right 
side of the standard as the other fell on 
the left. Where the lines bend into the 
horizontal, as under the brow, the nose, and 
chin, the lines of the second face will have 
to be as far above the standard as the other 
was below and wice versd. This will give the 


profiles of a couple of contrasting faces ; 
contrasting, in that they diverge by equal 
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and opposite amounts from the assumed 
standard of beauty. 

But this process applies only to tke profile. 
Profile is merely one line of the face. 
Certainly it is a very important line, but it is 
not seen in front view. And the front view 
must be taken into account if we wish to see 
as Nature sees. 

How important it is to take the whole face 
into consideration we may gather from the 
accompanying four figures illustrating two 
married couples. The upper two (No. 2) 
represent a young pair whose pictures I 
took from a current newspaper. They 
attracted my attention because, a_ few 
moments before, I had been 
looking over the family 
photographs of a friend and 
had borrowed the two shown 
in No. 3, which represented 
an old couple whose faces 
were slightly altered by age. 
One might think that the 
second couple was the first 
grown elderly, but they are 
quite different couples. Here, 
then, in the same evening, 
I came across a most striking 
case of two couples, in which 
the most conspicuous con- 
trast, viz., the outline of the 
front view of the face, was 
the same. ‘The men in each 
case had narrow, oval faces, 
thinning away towards the 
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trary, had faces very wide below. 
Owing to the position of the 
faces in the figures, it is not 
easy to see how far the con- 
trasts extended also to the pro- 
files. In the elderly pair the 
noses certainly show a remark- 
able difference of type, and I 
am convinced that we should 
find them good contrasts. In- 
deed, I may add that I know 
a third couple of lovers show- 
ing the same contrasts of shape 
in front view, only it is the 
/\~ + woman whose face is small and 
narrow at the chin and the 
man whose face has the strong, 
massive jaw ; and certainly the 
faces of this third couple con- 
trast in other features sufficiently 
to strike the most untrained 
eye. Since this was first written 
I have seen the same contrast 
scores of times and with many varieties of 
detail. 

If, then, we want to get complete con- 
trasts the profiles alone are not sufficient, 
for many subtle and, to the eye of Nature, 
doubtless seductive opposites lurk in other 
regions of the face than along the median 
line. But since great technical difficulties 
lie in the way of our working out complete 
contrasts by any simple process, we must 
content ourselves with getting as good pro- 
file contrasts as our methods can give us, 
and be satisfied with rough measurements of 
the rest of the face. 

But, after all, the simplest method is to 
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study the faces of married and engaged 
couples. I was astonished to see how the 
evidence accumulated directly I began to 
look for it. Indeed, so far I have found no 
couples who belie it in all details. 

Asking my readers, then, for the present to 
suppress any of the objections which I feel 
sure are surging up in their minds, especially 
in the minds of 
the women, I 
begin by appeal 
ing to married 
couples. In an 
early work I gave 
a few sketches 
selected from 
among my own 
personal friends. 
But I eventually 
followed the 
advice of the 
admirable black 
and-white artist, 
Miss Alice Wood 
ward, whose ser- 
vices I have 
been _ fortunate 
enough to en 
list. I applied to the publishers of the 
Lady's Pictorial for permission (which was 
courteously granted) to examine some volumes 


of that journal, in which reproductions of 


photographs of newly-married couples are a 
feature. Photographs are not always taken 
in a way most suited to bring out the points 
we wanted to see. Consequently, it was 
frequently impossible to ascertain the finer 
details of the 
contrasts, for in 
all but a very few 
cases contrasts 
were quite trace 
able, and in the 
majority they 
were very strik 
ing. A few of 
these have been & 
drawn by Miss 
Alice Wood 
ward* with great 
skill and care 
and with con- 
stant reference 
to the standard 
Greek profile, 


* Illustrations Nos. 2, 
3, 12, and 13 were made 
from photographs and 
rough sketches by Miss 


Nellie Clarke. 
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and are here reproduced. These demon- 
strations will be especially instructive and 
will help to frame the reader’s eye to see 
contrasts. For, according to my experience, 
if I could suddenly marshal before the reader 
every Anglo-Saxon pair at this moment 
wrapped up in one another's existence, I 
should probably not convince everybody that 
their faces are in 
all cases con- 
trasts. I have 
sometimes found 
it difficult to 
demonstrate a 
contrast which to 
me seemed most 
striking. Few 
v4 persons have the 
f power of discern- 
ing fine  differ- 

i ences; just as 
many fail to 
notice whether a 

picture hangs 

st raight or 

crooked. Why are 

such elementary 

powers of obser- 

vation not trained in the nursery or kinder- 
garten? I suppose they will be some day, 
when we cultivate human life more according 
to discovered laws and less according to 
ancient and—not seldom—barbarous custom. 
No. 4 shows a very obvious contrast. 
There is a downward tendency in all the 
man’s features, and upward and forward 
tendency in those of his wife. The man’s 
profile is convex, 

= the girl’s con- 

cave. His face, 
judging from the 
shape of the 
mouth, gives the 
impression of 
coming out to a 
keel; her face is 
evidently flat and 
broad. The 
contrast is also 
marked in detail 
of feature; his 
eyes and _ their 
setting are slit- 
like, hers open ; 
his nose is thin 
and large and 
pointed down- 
ward, having long, 
arte in thin nostrils ; hers 
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is small and 
ing, the upper lip 
hanging over; 
hers is short and 
full; his chin is 
pointed down- 
ward, hers for- 
ward. 

No. 5 is another 
case of obvious 
contrasts. The 
man’s face is again 


bony, thin, and 
hatchet - like ; his 
wife’s rounded, 


full, and smooth ; 
his, again, tends 
to droop, hers to 
look upward. The 


noses contrast 


both in profile and in the way they are set on 
also in the length and width of the 
Other details of contrast are 


the face ; 
nostrils. 


broad, and has small, round 
nostrils ; his mouth is long, with lips droop- 
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not so very marked, but I may call 


attention to the 


widths of the eyelids and in the shape 


of the chins. 


No. 6 shows us the man with small 
features, tending rather to look forward, 
the 
tendency is 
apparent in eyes, nose, and chin. 
chief contrast is in the noses, especi- 
ally in their shape and in that of the 
nostrils, hers being very long and his 


those of 
this 


while 
dri OP ; 


very round. 


In No. 7 the man’s face tends to be 
concave, his wife’s convex ; his face is 
long and pushed in, hers runs out to 


differences 


woman 


in the 


tend to 
specially 
The 


a point ; his forehead is straight and 
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high, hers retreating and low ; his 
nose and mouth are all firmly set 
together, hers all loose ; his chin is 
square and drooping, hers rounded 
and forward. 

No. 8 shows two faces of irregu- 
lar types, the irregularity of the man’s 
face being met by an equal irregu- 
larity in that of his mate. A refer 
ence to the standard given in No. 1 
shows these two faces to be very 
good contrasts, perhaps as good as 
could be found. The man’s fore- 
head slopes, the woman’s is straight ; 
his eyes are deep sunk and close 
together, hers are wide apart and 
apparently without pronounced set 
ting ; his nose is long and straight 


and pointed downwards, hers is short, straight, 
and cut off at an upward slope to the face ; 


his nostrils are 


long, hers short ; 


~ . . . 
WO, his upper lip is 
\\ short and pouts, 
hers is long and 


straight ; her chin 
and the lower part 
of her face are 
full and round, his 
slopes away from 
all sides to an 
angle. This case 
is specially inter- 
esting because of 
the fact that the 
faces are not yery 
common types, 


< hence, one would 


expect, less 


likely to find their contrasts. 
No. 9 shows again the 


mating of a con- 
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cave with a convex type of face, for in front 
view the man’s face is broad and massive, 
especially in the lower part, just where the 
woman’s thins away. ‘The foreheads differ, 
the brows being arched in the one, straight 
in the other; the woman’s eyes are small 
and weakly set, the man’s large and well 
defined ; her nose is thin and curved, with 
narrow nostrils, 
his has a slight 
upward tip and is 
broad, with large, 
widespread nos 
trils; the contrasts 
of mouth and chin 
need no comment. 

No. 10 is from 
a sketch I took 
from life. The 
actual contrast 
was even more 
remarkable — than 
I succeeded in 
making it. ‘The 
man’s face was one - 
of those which, for 
obvious reasons, 
may be called 
“embryonic”; Ze., 
there was a large ome 
frontal develop 
ment, while the features below were small and 
insignificant. The wife’s face was the exact 
opposite. Her forehead was considerably 
lower than shown in the figure, so that all 
her features, which were very pronounced, 
were high up on her face. This contrast in 
the faces as wholes was almost ludicrous. 
The features themselves also contrasted in 
detail ; the noses, the depth of the upper 
lips, the shape and size of the chins differed 
greatly. 

Although since making this sketch I have 
several times noticed this embryonic type of 
face, I have unfortunately not seen it mated 
with its contrast. Wherever it occurs it 
should have for its companion a large-faced 
and large-featured type with a comparatively 
small forehead. 

No. 11 is also from a sketch from life. 
The contrast was again very striking, and 
could be carried out even in minute detail. 
Note the foreheads: his broad, flat, and straight 
up, hers narrow and rounded ; her eyebrows 
are arched, while his are straight ; her eyelids 
large and eyes drooping, his small, the eye 
rather staring; her nose thin, sharp, and 
pointed downward, his broad and flattened 
horizontally, and with nostrils spreading out 
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sideways over the face. Her nasal septum 
ran in acurve into the upper lip, his at a 
sharp angle ; her mouth was small and had 
neatly-shaped lips with a slight pout, his 
mouth was a long slit in a square jaw; her 
chin was thin and pointed, his was of great 
width. As a whole, her thin, pinched-up, 
delicate face was in extraordinary contrast to 
his, which was 
broad, square, and 
singularly coarse. 

It may, perhaps, 
be objected that 
these last are cari- 
catures. But what 
is a caricature ? 
It is a likeness in 
which the more 
striking and 
familiar features 
are slightly exag- 
gerated, but not 
falsified. The 
types are truthfully 
given, and we are 
here dealing solely 
with types. These 
sketches were not 
made in any spirit 
of caricature ; they 
were intended to 
represent the truth as nearly as I could get it. 
Each of them seems to me to represent a 
familiar enough type, but here we see them 
suddenly brought together as man and wife, 
and our law enables us to believe that they 
were very happy in finding one another. 

These examples must suffice to enable the 
reader, who is now in possession of a pro- 
visional but apparently accurate formula by 
which faces may be analyzed, to set about 
comparing and studying those of his friends. 
In many cases contrasts can be seen at the 
first glance ; in other cases only when the 
faces are carefully studied. I may add that 
during all the years I have been observing 
the faces of married couples I have never 
come across a single striking exception. It 
is true that some contrasts are better than 
others. 

But the witness of single couples, strong 
as it is, falls into insignificance before the 
fact already noted that, as soon as we begin 
to study a series of contrasting couples, we 
find the same contrast repeated again and 
again. ; 

Our point now is that, if we have such 
a law at all, it is obvious we ought to find 
men and women who closely resemble one 
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another marrying others who also closely 
resemble one another. And this, indeed, 
is exactly what happens. See, for instances, 
Nos. 2 and 3. 

A good mathematician could perhaps 
calculate the probability of two couples who 
resemble one another very closely marrying 
on the assumption of a mere haphazard 
sorting. It would small that the 
occurrence would verge on the miraculous. 
Given such a law of facial attraction as we 
are here expounding, it not only becomes 
probable, but ought even to happen with a 
degree of frequency depending upon the 
commonness or rarity of the particular type. 

It is many years since I first recognised 
the existence of double and triple couples. 
I will relate the circumstances, not only as 
interesting in themselves, but as one of the 
personal experiences which helped to reveal 
the law. 

The following is the story of the first 
double couple I ever noticed. I was on 
bowing terms with two people engaged to 
be married, the young woman being the 
daughter of my 
next-door neigh- 
bour. Their devo- 
tion to one an- 
other afforded 
amusement to cer- 
tain frivolous 
members of the 
household, and 
was of special in- 
terest to me on 


be so 


account of their 
contrasting facial 
types. The man 


had a large, plea- 
sant, full - moon 
face without any 
prominent fea- 
tures; for the 
nose, though slightly pointed, was small and 
tended to point downward. The girl was an 
ideal contrast to him, for she was decidedly 
mignonne, and had a small, thin, sharp 
face with pretty little tip-tilted nose. The 
engagement, I heard, was to last a year. 
What was my astonishment to meet them, 
before two months were passed, on the plat- 
form of an out-of-the-way country railway 
station, obviously bride and_ bridegroom 
on their honeymoon, and radiantly happy. 
I felt shy of intruding and wished to 
turn aside, but I had evidently been seen 

at least, they were looking towards me, 
though without immediately recognising me. 
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Retreat was impossible, so I advanced to 
meet them. I was in the act of raising my 
hat when I discovered it was another couple ! 
There was identically the same contrast. 
The men might have been twin brothers and 
the women twin sisters. 

Calling upon a lady in a country house in 
Surrey for the first time I was embarrassed 
by a curious feeling that I had known her 
before. She exactly resembled the wife of 
an old friend of mine who was at that time 
managing a factory in a remote corner of 
Europe. I even kept calling the new 
acquaintance in my mind “ Mrs. J J or 
and felt as if I ought to be at home with her, 
but was not. The husband was detained by 
business for half an hour. When at last I 
saw him coming across the garden it was my 
friend J J or his shadow, even to 
his smooth, clean-shaven, sallow, rather 
foreign type of face. This was so remark 
able that I could not keep silent, and told 
my host and hostess of the strange coin- 
cidence. ‘These facts, added to what I had 
already observed, were surely enough to con 
vince me that 
some law lies be- 
hind our love 
making, removing 
it entirely from 
the realm of acci- 
dent. 

While in the 
vein of personal 
narrative let me 
describe my first 
triplet of couples ; 
not that it can 
really strengthen 
the argument, for 
obviously such 
must occur, but 
again on account 
of interesting 
details. I once knew two brothers who showed 
a very strong family likeness to one another. 
They had wives who were not related, yet were 
also strikingly alike, not of course in minutia 
of detail, but in general type. Both women 
were distinguished by rather long faces, large, 
prominent, and sharp noses, giving them an 
appearance of great strength of character, 
while their husbands had quite small faces 
and small, rounded noses. 

Now, these brothers always reminded me of 
a friend I had known fifteen years previously, 
the difference being that this friend’s nose 
was smaller and thinner than theirs. The 
wife of this friend had the same type of face 
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as the sister-in-law just mentioned, only her 
face was much softer, for the nose, though 
quite as large and prominent, was more 
rounded, giving her a peculiar ger¢/eness and 
sweetness of aspect. These italicized words 


were an involuntary outburst on the part of 


the writer, whose own nose is sharp and 


pointed. But this involuntary expression of 


admiration is not the only interesting point 
in the story, for here again we come across 
the importance of the finer details. 

The evidence, then, is slowly leading us 


to see that there is really only one type of 


face with which we can fall in love. Some 
others may attract us in various degrees, 
and we may even think we could love and 
get on happily with them, but there is only 
one which strikes home. 

That this proposition is really true we may 
gather from study of the works of great 
painters. It is surely 
matter of common 
knowledge that, in 
their imaginative works, 
painters seem never to 
get away from their 
own special types of 
beautiful women ; they 
may have many differ 
ent models, but always 
paint one face. It is 
no exaggeration to say 
that Burne-Jones, for 
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the matter of facial contrast was first forced 
upon me. 

A girl became engaged, when very young, 
to be married, but later, without being able 
to give any satisfactory reason, broke off her 
engagement, and _ re-engaged herself to 
another man. Everyone who knew her (as 
I did) to be almost morbidly sensitive and 
considerate of the feelings of others was 
amazed at such apparent heartlessness. But 
let us see what had actually taken place. 
She was slowly changing in appearance, and 
becoming more and more like her mother in 
face. And the man she eventually married 
was almost the exact image of her father! 

We need not believe that she did any 
violence to her feelings in entering upon 
the first engagement. Her face was still 
unformed. It had doubtless been a good 
contrast to her first love at the time of her 

engagement, but gradu- 

—— _ ally ceased to be so as 

it grew to its definite 

¢ type. Her affections 

passed automatically 

to her more perfect 
contrast. 

A young man asked 
for my advice and help 
under the following 
circumstances. He was 
engaged to be married 

| to an actress, unknown 


~ 
example, who some 7 to his relations, whose 
times filled his canvas opinion of his fiancée 
with women (in “ The —_——" he thought very proble- 
Golden Stairs” there . —! matical. This set me 
are eighteen), painted CONTRASTING FACES. NO. 11. wondering what the 


them as if they were all 

sisters. The usual criticism is that the artist 
in such cases always painted his wife or 
daughter. But this is really too shallow. It 
would argue such paucity of inventiveness 
and power if a painter who ranged the whole 
field of imagination fer variety of subject 
copied the same face into all his pictures. 

As soon as we understand that no other 
face but his own contrast can express the 
artist’s love for his creations, any other bring- 
ing in a.jarring note, this matter is at once 
simplified. He has to paint the only face 
fulfilling his dream of beauty. <A tender 
passion guides his brush and, if he is a 
true artist, forces him to be faithful to his 
ideal. 

At the risk of perhaps shocking some of 
my readers, I must here return to my vein 
of narrative, and relate how the vast im 
portance of minute shades of difference in 


girl was like, and for 
amusement [I prepared a rough contrast 
to his face in the manner suggested. If 
I had not already been convinced of the 
truth of the law, the sight of that girl when 
I did see her would have convinced me. 
Though I had no other guide whatever than 
the young man’s face, my prospective sketch 
of her profile was quite as like it as any of 
the old black silhouettes of our grandparents 
were like the originals. The engagement, 
necessarily a long one, was broken off. Six 
years later he married someone else, who, to 
my surprise, had what seemed to me quite a 
different type of face. This was puzzling, for 
it was impossible that I could have pro- 
phesied so correctly if there had been no 
law of facial contrasts. What had become 
of it now? As soon as I had another 
opportunity of studying the man’s face, 
the matter was clear. During the interval 
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his features had undergone a very con: 
siderable change. When he was young 
and slim, with a youthful, unformed appear- 
ance, his nose was too large for the 
rest of his face, and decidedly aggressive, 
with an inclination to be pendulous over a 
weak mouth and chin. The first woman had 
great depth of jaw and upper lip and a 
minute, very tip-tilted nose. Six years later 
the man was much stouter and his face 
fuller; his nose was now in better propor- 
tion and, by the lowering of the nasal 
septum, had lost the tendency to bend over. 
The second girl had a length of jaw nearly 
as great as that of the first, but her nose was 
not so very small or tip-tilted, but, on the 
contrary, bent sufficiently downwards to hide 
all traces of the nasal septum from front view, 
and this little change in the nose made the 
two women appear to be of absolutely 
different types. 

So far I have dealt only with the positive 
side of the law of facial attraction, and I 
have accumulated evidence to show that, by 
some mysterious dictate of .Nature, people 
with types of face falling on opposite sides 
of a standard are’ disposed to love one 
another, the attraction presumably increasing 
with the degree of completeness. of the con- 
trast. We now come to the negative side of 
the same law, 7.e., that faces of the same type 
repel one another, and that the feeling. of 
repulsion becomes more acute as the similarity 
approaches perfection. If this also holds 
good, who can doubt any longer that we have 
unravelled a new secret of Nature, or rather 
found a loose end towards such an unravel- 
ling? We might perhaps have concluded 
that the law would act in both directions, for, 
if it is the case that faces fulfilling certain 
conditions attract one another, Nature would 
have left her work incomplete unless she 
had also arranged that those not fulfilling the 
conditions should: fail to attract one another. 
A physical indifference might scarcely be 
enough, positive repulsion being required. 

We all know as a matter of fact that we 
occasionally feel such a repulsion for persons 
of the opposite sex. I have already mentioned 
that it was this curious and spontaneous feel- 
ing of dislike which helped very early to draw 
my attention to the whole subject.‘ This 
feeling became of continually greater interest 
to me as I grew older, and found, for instance, 
that no material advantages could overcome 
my aversion to a particular marriage. Since 
those days I have frequently heard from 
the lips of others that persons existed 
whom they liked and deeply respected, 
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but whom they could on no account 
bring themselves to marry. We have all 
heard of girls in distressed circumstances, 
struggling, it may be, with poverty, who were 
compelled, as if by madness, to refuse the 
most advantageous offers of marriage. It 
was the more like madness because they 
could give no reason to their friends, who 
never ceased urging that they should consent, 
while a peculiar sense of physical repulsion 
wrung from them the asseveration that they 
would sooner die. As to the existence of 
this aversion there can be no doubt. That 
it has to do chiefly with the face I feel sure. 
Natural shrinking from physical deformity 
may be overcome by sentiments of sympathy 
and chivalry which are quite consistent with 
romantic love, and may even help to increase 
it. The antipathy I have been describing 
would prove as intense if its object had the 
figure of the Venus of Milo. 

Positive proof that this well-known feeling 
of repulsion is a matter of facial resemblance 
is not easy to get. Appeals to married 
couples can’ hardly help us. Indeed, one 
argument may be drawn from marriages 
which seems to refute us on the spot. While 
it is true that married couples show us so 
many facial contrasts, yet it has often been 
remarked that, as time passes, a man and 
wife who have been happily mated not 
seldom show a remarkable facial resemblance 
to one another. 

Now, this I know is often affirmed, but 
since I have been on the look-out for such a 
couple I have failed entirely to find one. I 
quite admit that as the faces lose their dis- 
tinctiveness and take on the characteristics of 
old age they approach one another in that 
respect, and, further, that if they have lived in 
great harmony they may easily have acquired 
the same expression. . Two old faces looking 
at you with the same expression might 
certainly look very much alike. But I am 
convinced that an analysis of the features 
would still show traces of the fundamental 
contrast which originally drew them together. 

In this absence of objective evidence that 
it is the resemblance between faces which 
makes them mutually displeasing to one 
another I have to fall back again on personal 
narrative. 

I first became aware of the fact from an 
adventure in a railway train. I was alone in 
a carriage when a woman came in and sat 
down in the opposite corner. As I was 
reading, I took no particular notice of her at 
first. But when at last I chanced to look 
up I had the most horrible sensation: a 
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sudden indescribable feeling of nausea. She 
was almost the very image of myself, not 
only in features, but also in colouring. The 
circumstance so astonished me that for 
days and weeks it kept coming back, and 
that one glance (for I could 
not look) is imprinted in- 
delibly on my memory. I 
always see her in the same 
position, and am conscious 
of the same pair of eyes 
gazing at me, and I always 
wonder whether I caused the 
same disagreeable sensation 
in her as she all unwittingly 
caused in me. 

I have, however, stronger 
evidence than this. Fortune 
gave me a striking example 
which should - satisfy the 
greatest sceptic. 
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decided to buy. As I looked at his own 
face I felt some misgivings, justified by the 
sequel. I happened to be present when 
he was introduced to the portrait. The 
disappointment was tremendous. He could 
not endure even to glance 
at it a second time. The 
excellence of the workman- 
ship had not been exagger- 
ated ; but the face, it- was 
“so ugly.” Some doubts 
had troubled me, but for 
such an involuntary and em- 
phatic expression of feeling 
I certainly was not prepared. 
It must have been auto- 
matic, because he was a man 
of scrupulous honour, who 
would never go back upon 
his word to anyone else’s 
loss. Evidently he felt as I 


I was once anxious to No. 12.—rTHe TvPe or Face wHick A did that day in the train when 


help a friend to dispose of 
some pictures. One of the 
most valuable represented the face of a woman 
and dated from the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It was beautifully painted and 
evidently a portrait, for the type of coun- 
tenance was not conventional. No. 12 is 
not a reproduction of the picture, but is 
taken from a rough sketch intended only 
to give an idea of the face. I showed 
it to several persons, who all admired it 
immensely. The owner had kept it in his 
bedroom for years, and felt as if he were 
parting with a friend in try- 
ing to sell it. I made a 
note of the fact that those 
who were most enthusiastic 
about the portrait were men 
with short faces coming out 
to a keel and with promin- 
ent, high-bridged noses. At 
last I found a wealthy man 
who collected pictures. On 
my report of this one he 


CERTAIN PICTURE-LOVER COULD NOT 
ENDURE TO LOOK AT. 





I encountered my female 
double. On no _ account 
could he live with that face in the 
house ! 

The end of the story is remarkable. Not 
wishing to disappoint my friend altogether, 
he wandered round the room and, after a 
little time, bought two portraits, both heads 
of women, sisters, and very like each other. 
No. 13 shows the type. Here we have cases 
of repulsion and attraction following rapidly 
on one another, both automatic, and no other 
interpretation can be put upon them than 
that which is given. 


My space is at an end. 
Those who desire to follow 
the subject further, especi- 
ally with regard to objec- 
tions which appear to tell 
against it, may be referred 
to a little volume under the 
same title which will shortly 
be announced for publication. 


NO. 13.—THE TYPE OF FACE WHICH THE 
SAME MAN ADMIRED. 
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The Heart of a Grandfather. 





By KATHARINE TYNAN. 





ET me hear no more of this 


7, 

m2 folly, Rupert,” the Judge had 
Wy ae} said. “J will never give my 

T3<6Si consent. Let there be an 


be end of it!” 

It was a good many years 
ago, eight at least, since the words had been 
spoken. The Judge had been in his dress- 
ing-room, making ready for a dinner-party. 
He was a very busy man, and the son who 
was proud of him had snatched at the 
minutes of the day when they might be 
together. During 
the season the 
Judge dined out 
most evenings of 
the week. If, as it 
happened that even- 
ing, his only son’s 
social engagements 
lay in another direc- 
tion, Rupert was 
sure to be found in 
the Judge’s dressing- 
room, talking over 
the events of the 
day while the Judge 
tied his white tie 
and got into a 
swallow-tail, usually 
in a violent hurry 
because he had sat 
so late. Between 
the shaving and the 
brushing and the 
donning of evening 
clothes—that even- 
ing the services of 
a valet were dis- 
pensed with— 
Rupert’s love-affair 
was put out of court 
by his father. 

“Let me hear no 
more of it,” he had said; and the ivory 
pallor of his face had no accession of colour, 
the lines of his handsome mouth closed 
till the lips were hardly visible, the curiously- 
piercing bright grey eyes were inflexible to 
the boy to whom he had never refused any- 
thing from his cradle. 

During the day knowledge of Rupert’s 
infatuation for the poor daughter of a country 
vicar had come to his father. He was not 
angry with Rupert. Lads would have their 














“* LET ME HEAR NO MORE OF IT,’ HE HAD SAID.” 





follies, he thought, with fond contemptuous- 
ness. Only—it must go no farther; there 
must. be an end of it. He never doubted 
that he would be obeyed. When had he 
and Rupert not seen things from the same 
standpoint ? 

If he had noticed the set look of the 
young face that was so startlingly like his 
own—as he might have noticed it in the 
glass—his opinion regarding the finality of 
his decision would, perhaps, have undergone 
a change. But he had always been accus- 
tomed to imposing 
his will upon more 
than his immediate 
circle. Fortunately 
he was too big a 
man to be a tyrant, 
and the will was 
generally for the 
good of those con- 
cerned. And, to 
be sure, he and 
Rupert had always 
seen eye to eye. 
There had never 
been a more devoted 
father and son. 
They didn’t talk 
much about it ; but 
the Judge knew his 
son’s pride in and 
love for him as the 
son knew his father’s 
satisfaction in him. 

That matter of 
Miss Conyers in 
time passed from 
the Judge’s mind. 
At the moment it 
had startled him ; 
but then he had 
taken the reasonable 
view. Hot-headed, 
generous lads like Rupert must have their 
impracticable follies. He didn’t want twenty- 
three to have the wisdom of fifty. And the 
boy had not protested. There had not been 
another word about it. After all, Rupert had 
seen that his father knew best for him. 
What was the attraction between girl and boy, 
the mere passing folly, as compared with the 
love which had been father’s and mother’s 
love to Rupert all his days ? 

However, as the years passed, the Judge 
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had one cause of dissatisfaction with his 
otherwise wholly satisfactory son. Rupert 
showed himself curiously indifferent, or at 
best merely friendly, to all women. The 
Judge did not like it. He had made his 
way from the comparatively humble position 
of the son of a country solicitor to almost 
the top of the tree. As the years passed his 
honours and eminence grew with them. He 
had accepted a title. He was now Lord 
Lethwayt. In course of time the title would 
come to Rupert. The Judge had an oddly 
human desire—or it would have seemed 
oddly human to those who called him a man 
of steel and adamant—to hold his grandson 
in his arms before he died. He wanted 
to know that the title he had created and 
made greatly significant was going to be 
handed on. Beyond that he had an 
unexpected fondness for children. To 
children, and to dogs and horses, the Judge 
ceased to be a terrible person. 

Rupert had shown no leaning for the 
profession of the law. He was a soldier, in 
a smart cavalry -regiment which had _ its 
quarters between London and Windsor. He 
had done very decently in his profession, and 
had won his company in the ordinary way ; 
but he had seen little service. There had 
been piping times of peace for so long that 
people had forgotten what war was like. 

The Judge had been saving for his only 
son. When Rupert succeeded to the title he 
would have plenty of money to keep it up 
with. Sandridge Park, the Judge’s seat, was 
one of the prettiest places of its size in 
England. There was also the house in 
Portman Square. All those years mothers 
and daughters alike had been ready to 
smile on Rupert Lethwayt; but, so far as 
the father could see, he never so much as 
flirted. It was very disappointing for the 
founder of his own fame, who desired a 
grandson to carry on the glories of the 
name he had made honourable. 

Then came a little cloud from the dark 
places of the earth, which was to grow till 
it lay over England like a shadow. Calamity 
followed calamity, till it seemed as though 
every soldier the country possessed must be 
put into the fighting line. But the hot days 
of summer had come before Rupert’s regiment 
was ordered to the seat of war. 

For some time the regiment had been 
awaiting orders. It was a glorious June. 


The weather had come that makes men 
think of the sea with longing. 

On the west coast of England’ there is a 
little cove which the tripper has not yet 


discovered. There the Judge and his son 
had spent many a happy vacation while 
Rupert was a small boy. But of late years 
the Judge had not revisited Haworth Cove ; 
he was getting on in years now, and took the 
cure at a German spa year after year with 
assiduity. 

This summer he was not so well. He 
would not have acknowledged for worlds how 
his son’s regiment being ordered out weighed 
on his mind. Why, if Rupert were killed 
so many eldest and only sons were being 
killed every day, and Rupert was safe to be 
found in the fighting line—if Rupert were 
killed it would be an end of everything. He 
would be a lonely, heart-broken old man, the 
first and the last Baron Lethwayt. 

The papers mentioned that Lord Lethwayt 
was absent from the Bench owing to indis- 
position. Lord Lethwayt, in his library at 
Portman Square, was writing a letter to his 
son :— 

“ My Dear Boy,—I’m off work and liverish. 
I am running down for a few days to 
Haworth, and propose that you shall join 
me there. You will have no difficulty in 
getting a week’s leave. It will be like the 
old days.—Your affectionate father, 

“ LETHWAVT. 

“P.S.—I go by the ten train from 
Paddington to-morrow morning.” 

The letter did not reach Captain the Hon. 
Rupert Lethwayt, for the excellent reason 
that he had already left his quarters for a 
week’s leave. Nor did he see that paragraph 
in the papers about his father’s indisposition, 
else he would have been disquieted. 

When the Judge had finished the letter 
and affixed his big, old-fashioned seal he sat 
staring at it for a moment, during which he 
looked oddly unhappy for a man of steel 
and adamant. His old grievance of Rupert’s 
aversion to matrimony came into his mind, 
and following the train of thought he re- 
membered Rupert’s one love-affair, the love- 
affair which he had nipped in the bud so 
remorselessly nearly a decade of years ago. 
For the first time in his life he wondered if 
he had been right to act as he did. He 
might have seen the girl, at all events. And 
she was well-born, the eldest daughter 
of a poor scholar with a _ houseful of 
children. He might have seen her. To 
be sure, he had had other views for Rupert. 
But then Rupert had set them at naught. 
The Lady Floras and Lady Hildas of those 
days whom he had thought of as worthy 
mates for his boy, and certain, one or the 
other, to please his fancy, had become wives 
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of other men and mothers of their children. 
If Rupert had married Agnes Conyers she 
might have given him half-a-dozen children 
by this time, grandchildren for the Judge. 

“Tt is a bad thing to have all your eggs in 
one basket,” the Judge said, drearily, aloud, 
in the splendid dim room. 

He caught the ten train at Paddington 
next day. As he bustled along the platform, 
where people stared and pointed him out to 
each other—the illustrated papers had made 
his face well known—he looked about him 
for Rupert with a chill sense of disappoint 
ment. Rupert had always been punctual 
when it was a question of their meeting. 
Supposing he had not been able to get leave ! 
There had been no answer to the letter. 
Then their few days’ holiday together must be 
given up, and there might never again be a 
chance ; their times together might be over 
in this world. 

The Judge sighed impatiently as he 
followed his man-servant along the line of 
carriages. Then for an instant he smiled. 
It was at the sight of a first-class carriage 
filled to overflowing, it seemed, with babies 
and nurses. There were really five children 
and two nurses, but there were innumerable 
small packages, and spades and pails, and 
luncheon-baskets and picture-books, and a 
small yelping dog. The children were 
crowding over each other to look out of the 
carriage windows. 
A small, _ bullet- 
headed boy about 
six years old 
caught the Judge’s 
eye. His face was 
like a small dark 
peach. He hada 
remarkably sturdy 
air, as though he 
viewed the world 
as a thing for his 
delight, and he 
smiled and waved 
his hand to the 
Judge. The Judge 
smiled backat him. 

“We're going 
to the sea,” said 
the boy. “Don’t 
you wish you were 
going too?” 

“Don’t be so for- 
ward, Master Jim,” 
said the prim head 
nurse, pulling him 
back. 
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“THE YOUNG LADY EFFACED HERSELF AS MUCH AS POSSIBLE.” 
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The Judge would have pursued the 
acquaintance if he had not caught sight of 
his son in the next carriage. 

“So glad you were able to come, my boy,” 
he called out, exuberantly glad that he was 
not going to be disappointed of those few 
days after all ; he only realized as his heart 
bounded up how great the disappointment 
would have been. “I was afraid you couldn’t 
get leave after all when I didn’t meet you at 
the booking-office. Hot, isn’t it? It will 
be good at Haworth these days.” 

The man-servant was putting in his small 
luggage. There was a boy with a tray of 
papers at the carriage-door. In the bustle of 
getting in and settling the Judge did not 
notice the consternation in his son’s face, nor 
the rapid telegraphy of the eyes that passed 
between him and a young lady who sat in the 
corner of the carriage, partly hidden behind 
a ladies’ paper. In this moment of joyous 
excitement the Judge did not remember that 
the lady had been sitting opposite to Rupert 
when first he caught sight of him. If he 
had remembered he would have thought it 
obliging of her to have made room for him 
so rapidly, getting into the farthest corner 
of the carriage and gathering her belongings 
to her as though there were not, according 
to the railway company’s estimate, still 
three empty seats to be filled. 

Certainly the young lady effaced herself as 
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much as possible. She might hardly have 
existed for all the hindrance she was to 
Rupert and his father during the four hours’ 
journey. Once the Judge, glancing her way, 
casually caught sight of a rounded cheek like 
a peach, not altogether unlike the cheek of 
his young friend next door. For the moment 
she had lowered the paper, and there was a 
dimple playing charmingly in her cheek. 
The Judge had been talking of the children 
in the next carriage. Then while he glanced 
at her in his abrupt way the paper went up 
again and the dimple was hidden. 

When at last they reached Haworth 
Rupert left the carriage so hurriedly as 
to amaze his father. The Judge, having 
looked after him for a moment with some 
surprise, waited, and helped the young lady 
to alight. He was the most punctilious of 
old-fashioned gentlemen, and he fumed a 
little as he went after his son, having left the 
young lady amid her belongings on the plat- 
form, the centre of the group of children 
from the next carriage. 

“Odd that she-should not have travelled 
with them,” he thought to himself. “ Their 
eldest sister, perhaps, or perhaps a young 
aunt. Hardly their mother. She _ didn’t 
look as if she couldn’t bear the chatter of 
children either.” 

For by this time he knew more of his late 
travelling companion. than the dimple. He 
had a memory of a vivacious and charming 
face, with beautiful brown eyes and the most 
lovely brunette colouring. She was really 
very like the small boy in the next carriage 
at whom the Judge had looked enviously. 

He grumbled as he met Rupert half-way 
down the platform and yielded up his bag to 
him. Rupert answered something vaguely 
about having had to send a telegram to 
someone or other. 

“The fly from the Jolly Waggoner is 
outside,” he said, with an air of hurry and 
perturbation. “I have asked old John to 
collect the luggage. I thought we might 
walk over the sand-hills ; I am stiff, being 
cooped up so long.” 

The Judge had no objection. He was a 
believer in regular exercise, and while he was 
in town might be met any morning of the 
year in the Row on his chestnut, at hours 
when other men were turning over sleepily 
before awaking. 

Still he hesitated after he had greeted old 
John, the coachman from the Waggoner. 

“‘Hadn’t we better wait and assist that young 
lady with the children? I don’t see anything 
bere for her. She may be rather stranded.” 
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“Oh, come on, you Quixotic person,” cried 
Rupert, thrusting an arm through his father’s. 
“ As a matter of fact, you are hindering her. 
Old John has to leave her at her lodgings as 
soon as he has done with us.” 

“Why not leave her first ?” 

“Very well, sir. Indeed, for the matter of 
that, if we walk John can drop our bags as 
he passes by the Waggoner. John, drive 
the lady and children over; we'll walk. 
Come along, sir.” 

The Judge, as a matter of fact, wanted to 
stay and make better acquaintance with the 
children, but his son hustled him along just 
before the shouting and joyous group emerged 
from the door of the railway station. Master 
Jim was dancing along with his hand in 
Gregory the porter’s hand, and as he came 
in sight he shouted a greeting to old John. 
The sound of the exhilarating little voice 
followed the Judge and his son as they 
climbed the hill. 

“They seem to have been here before,” 
said the Judge. 

“Very probably.” 

““T hope the place hasn’t grown much. It 
must be a good many years since we were 
here together.” 

“There is a range of new cottages down 
by the coastguards’, and a couple of bunga- 
lows on the cliff. The great world has not 
yet found out Haworth.” 

“Ah!” The Judge glanced sharply at his 
son. “I didn’t know you were at Haworth 
since we were here together, Rupert.” 

“Last year, when you were at Schwallen- 
bach.” 

Captain Rupert looked confused. What 
had come to the boy, the Judge asked, 
wonderingly. He had always been able to 
read him like a book. No secrets between 
them ever. Other men’s sons might be 
sealed books to their fathers. Not Rupert. 
They saw eye to eye ; they felt heart to heart. 

“T am glad the place is yet unspoilt,” the 
Judge went on, after a second’s pause. “I 
am glad we can be here together for these 
few days in quietness.” 

The talk turned to other topics. As they 
crossed the hill the fly with the lady and 
children passed them by. The small boy 
shouted a greeting which the Judge took to 
be to himself, and raised his hat to the 
youngster with a delighted eye. As the 
carriage went on out of sight he sighed, 
and Rupert looked at him curiously. It 
was the first time he had heard his father 
sigh. 

Mrs. Shadbolt, at the Jolly Waggoner, 
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welcomed them with beaming deference and 
had an excellent lunch ready for them. When 
they had finished it the Judge got up and 
announced his intention of taking a walk on 
the beach. 

“T’ll follow you presently, sir,” 
said. “I’ve a letter to write.” 

*“ Already ?” 

“ A business letter.” Rupert looked down. 

“Very well, my lad. Only, join me as 
soon as youcan. We must be together as 
much as possible this time.” 

The Judge laid a hand in unwonted de- 
monstration on 


Rupert 
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a merry group. The Judge was positively 
buried half-way up his chest in sand. The 
children who had travelled with them in the 
morning were walling him up, carrying small 
spadefuls of sand and beating it down about 
him with great energy. The young lady was 
sitting under a Japanese umbrella, apparently 
engaged in needlework. For the moment 
the nurses had vanished. 

The Judge looked up and saw his son, 
and shook himself free from his grave of 
sand. He shouted to Rupert cheerfully as 
he came to meet him. For a moment 

the small boy 





his son’s shoul- 
der. 

“We have al- 
ways been every- 
thing to each 
other,” he said, 
affectionately. 

Then he took 
his Panama hat 
and sallied forth. 
Demonstrations 
were not in his 
way and he felt 
shy over this 
one. 

He had hardly 
passed out of 
sight when there 
was a ragged boy 
in the doorway 
with a telegram 
for the captain. 
It was addressed 
to Rose Cottage, 
but the urchin, 
who was an old 
friend of 
Rupert’s, had 
known that he 
was at the Wag- 
goner and taken 
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capered at his 
heels till he was 
recalled by his 
mother. 

“Come and 
play with the 
young rascals,” 
said the Judge, 
shaking the sand 
out of his 
well -fitting 
grey coat and 
trousers. He 
was laughing like 
aboy. “I don’t 
know when I’ve 
enjoyed such a 
game. Why— 
what’s the mat- 
ter, Rupert?” 

“T’ve some 
thing to tell you, 
sir.” Rupert put 
his hand through 
his father’s arm 
and drew him 
away with him. 

The Judge 
stiffened sud- 
denly; for a 
second his 








the message 
there. 

Rupert tore the telegram open. It was a 
message of recall. The regiment had got its 
marching orders. He must come back as 
soon as possible. 

“Tt will be a blow to the Judge,” he said, 
aloud. “He was counting on our holiday. 
I shall have to own up sooner than I 
thought.” 

He thrust the telegram into his breast- 
pocket and followed his father. As he came 
down the little path over the cliffs he was 
suddenly aware of the Judge as the centre of 





“THE JUDGE WAS POSITIVELY BURIED HALF-WAY UP HIS CHEST IN SAND.” 





piercing eye was 
clouded. 

“You've had the recall,” he said, quietly. 

“Tt’s boots and saddle with us, father. 
We sail next week.” 

“When must you go?—from here, I 
mean.” 

“T think I can stay till to-morrow.” 

They walked up the cliff path in silence. 
The path wound through a little glade of 
tiny bracken. They were alone,  sur- 
rounded by the little heights. A skylark 
hung above them motionless in an ecstasy 
of song. 
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“Tt’s hard,” said the Judge; and they 
turned and faced each other. “ Deuced 
hard, my boy. Why didn’t you give me a 
grandson to console me? That little chap 
down on the beach—he flung his arm about 
my neck and rubbed his cheek against mine. 
I felt I’d have given the world if he were my 
own. If I’d had grandchildren this wouldn’t 
have been so bitter.” 

Up the path in the little cliff came Master 
Jim, escaped unnoticed from his mother. 
As he came on the father and son in the 
little glade he launched himself upon them 
with a shout of delight. 

“ Rascal !” cried the Judge, straddling the 
path to intercept him. 
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woman but Agnes; and you would not 
hear of it.” 

The Judge stared at him in stupefaction. 
Then he set down the child between them 
and looked at him as though he could not 
believe his own good fortune. 

“T ought to have known it, boy,” he 
said, “if only because my heart went out 
to him. He is like you, and he is like his 
mother, too. Married all those years! 
Heavens! I think you and she _ have 
something to forgive me, too.” 

“Come and comfort her,” Rupert said. 
“T leave her and them to you, sir. You 
will take care of each other.” 


1” 


“My grandson!” the Judge repeated, in- 
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“** Mv GRANDSON!" THE JUDGE REPEATED, INCREDULOUSLY.” 


“ Daddy !” said Master Jim, trying to pass 
him by to reach Rupert. 

“That isn’t your daddy, boy,” shouted the 
Judge, swinging the glowing small creature to 
his shoulder. “I wish to Heaven it was!” 

“Will you ever forgive us, father?” 
Rupert said. “I have been a married man 
for eight years. He is your grandson. 
We called him James after you. It was 
no use. I should never have married any 


credulously, as he looked down at the small 
boy, who was quiet for the moment, wonder- 
ing over this seriousness of his elders. ‘And 
there are two more boys. The name is not 
likely to die out. Come, lad, let us go to my 
daughter.” 

He swung the child once again to his 
shoulder, where the little brown arm went 
round his massive head. Then they went 
back down the cliff path together. 























CHAPTER X.—A VISIT TO EDISON 
WAS suddenly aroused by the 
= abrupt stopping of the special 
bs train, all filled with flowers and 
Ry decorated with flags, in which 
° gs I had travelled from New York 
after my last performance at 
the theatre in order to visit Menlo Park, the 
residence of Thomas Alva Edison. 

It was two o'clock in the morning, very 
dark, and the snow was falling silentiy in 
heavy flakes. A carriage was waiting and 
its one lamp served to light up the whole 
station, for orders had been given that the 
electric lights should be put out. I found my 
way with the help of Jarrett and some of my 
friends. The intense cold froze the snow as it 
fell, and we walked over veritable blocks of 
sharp, jagged ice, which crackled under our 
feet. Behind the 
first carriage was 
another _ heavier 
one, with only 
one horse and no 


iexew 





lamp. ‘There was 
room for five or 
six persons to 
crowd into this. 
We were ten in 
all, and Jarrett, 
Abbey, a friend 
of mine, and I 


took our places in 
the first one, leav- 
ing the others to 
intothe 
second. We 
looked like a 
band of conspira- 
tors. The dark 
night, the two 
mysterious Car- 


get 


riages, the silence caused by the icy cold- 
ness, the way in which we were muffled in 
our furs, and our anxious expression as we 
glanced around us—all this made our visit 
to the celebrated Edison resemble a scene 
out of an operetta. 

The carriage rolled along, sinking deep 
into the snow and jolting terribly ; the jolts 
made us dread every instant some tragi- 
comic accident. I cannot tell how long we 
had been rolling along, for, lulled by the 
movement of the carriage and buried in my 
warm furs, I was quietly dozing, when a for- 


g, 
midable “ Hip-hip-hurrah!” made us all 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A WHALE. 


jump—my travelling companions, the coach- 
man, the horse, and I. As quick as thought 
the whole country was suddenly illuminated. 
Under the trees, on the trees, among the 
bushes along the garden walks, lights flashed 
forth triumphantly. The wheels of the 
carriage turned a few more times and then 
drew up at the house of the famous Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

A group of people awaited us on the 
veranda—four men, two ladies, and a young 
girl. My heart began to beat quickly as I 
wondered which of these men was Edison. 
I had never seen his photograph, and I 
had the greatest admiration for his genius. 
I sprang out of the carriage, and the 
dazzling electric light made it seem like day. 
I took the bouquet which Mrs. Edison offered 
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me and thanked her for it, but all the time I 
was endeavouring to discover which of these 
was the Great Man. -They all four advanced 
towards me, but I noticed the flush that came 
into the face of one of them, and it was so 
evident from the expression of his blue eyes 
that he was intensely bored that I guessed 
this was Edison. I felt confused and em- 
barrassed myself, for I knew very well that 
I was causing this man inconvenience by 
my visit. He, of course, imagined that 
it was due to the idle curiosity of a foreigner 
eager to court publicity. He was, no 
doubt, thinking of the interviewing in 
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store for him the following day, and 


of the stupidities he would be made to utter. 


He was suffering beforehand at the idea of 
the ignorant questions I should ask him, of 


all the explanations he would, out of polite 
ness, be obliged to give me, and at that 
moment Thomas Edison took a dislike to 
me. His wonderful blue eyes, more luminous 
than his incandescent lamps, enabled me to 
read his thoughts. I immediately under- 
stood that he must be won over, and my 
combative instinct had recourse to all my 
powers of fascina- 
tion, in order to 
vanquish this 
delightful, but 
bashful, savant. 
I made such an 
effort and suc- 
ceeded so well 
that half an hour 
later we were the 
best of friends. 
I followed him 
about quickly, . 
climbing up 
staircases as nar- 
row and steep as 
ladders, crossing 
bridges hang- 
ing in the air 
above _ veritable 
furnaces, and he 
explained every- 
thing tome. I 
understood it all, 
and I admired 
him more and 
more, for he was 
so simple and 
charming, this 
king of light. 
As we leaned over a slightly unsteady 
bridge, above the terrible abyss in which 
immense wheels, encased in wide driving 
belts, were turning and rumbling, he gave 
various orders in a clear voice, and light 
then burst forth on all sides, sometimes 
in sputtering, greenish jets, sometimes in 
quick flashes, or in serpentine trails like 
streams of fire. I looked at this man of 
medium size, with rather a large head and a 
noble-looking profile, and I thought of 
Napoleon I. There is certainly a great 
physical resemblance between these two 
men, and I am sure that one compart- 
ment of their brains would be found to 
be identical. Of course, I do not compare 
their genius. The one was “ destructive ” 
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and the other “creative”; but whilst 
I execrate battles I adore victories, and, 
in spite of his errors, I have raised an 
altar in my heart to that god of glory, 
Napoleon! I therefore looked at Edison 
thoughtfully, for he reminded me of the great 
man who was dead. The deafening sound 
of the machinery, the dazzling rapidity of the 
changes of light, all that together made my 
head whirl, and, forgetting where I was, I 
leaned for support on the slight balustrade 
which separated me from the abyss beneath. 
I was so uncon- 
scious of all 
danger that, be- 
fore I had re- 
covered from my 
surprise, Edison 
had helped me 
into an adjoin- 
ing room and in- 
stalled me in an 
armchair without 
my realizing how 
it had all hap- 
pened. He told 
me afterwards 
that I had turned 
dizzy. 

After having 
done the honours 
of his new tele- 
phone and of his 
astonishing 
phonograph, 
Edison offered 
me his arm and 
took me to the 
dining-room, 
where I found 
his family assem- 
bled. I was very 
tired, and did justice to the supper that had 
been so hospitably prepared for us. 

I left Menlo Park at four o'clock in the 
morning, and this time the country round, 
the roads, and the station were all lighted 
up by the thousands of jets of my kind host. 
What a strange power of suggestion the 
darkness has! I thought I had travelled a 
long way that night, and it seemed to me 
that the roads were impracticable. It proved 
to be quite a short distance, and the roads 
were charming, although they were now 
covered with snow. Imagination had played 
a great part during the journey to Edison’s 
house, but reality played a much greater one 
during the same journey back to the station. 
I was enthusiastic in my admiration of the 
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inventions of this man, and I was charmed 
with his timid graciousness and_ perfect 
courtesy, and with his profound love of 
Shakespeare. 

The next day, or rather that same day, for 
it was then four in the morning, I started 
with my company for Boston. Mr. Abbey, 
my impresario, had arranged for me to 
have a delightful “car,” but it was nothing 
like the wonderful Pullman that I was to have 
from Philadelphia for continuing mytour. I 
was very much pleased with this one, never- 
theless, when I entered the car which had 
been reserved for me. In the middle of the 
room there was a real bed, large and com- 
fortable, on a_ brass bedstead. Then 
there were an arm-chair, a pretty dressing- 
table, a basket tied up 
with ribbons for my 
dog, and flowers every- 
where, but flowers with- 
out an overpowering 
perfume. The mem- 
bers of my company 
were installed in along 
car fitted up with beds 
which shut down during 
the day to form sofas. 
There were little tables 
in front of these, so 
that they could take 
meals there, write, play 
cards, draughts, etc. 
In the car adjoining 
mine were my own 
servants, who were also 
very comfortable. I 
went to bed feeling 
thoroughly satisfied, 
and woke up in 
Boston. 

A large crowd was 
assembled at the 
station. There were 
reporters and curious 
men and women, a public decidedly more 
interested than friendly, not badly intentioned, 
but by no means enthusiastic. Public 
opinion in New York had been greatly 
occupied with me during the past month. 
I had been both criticised and_ glorified. 
Calumnies of all _ kinds, stupid and 
disgusting, foolish and odious, had been 
circulated about me. Some people blamed 
and others admired the disdain with which 
I had treated these scandals, but everyone 
knew that I had won in the end, and that 
I had triumphed over all and everything. 
3oston knew, too, that clergymen had 
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preached from their pulpits saying that I 
had been sent by the Old World to corrupt 
the New World, and that my art was an in- 
spiration of the Evil One. Everyone knew 
all this, but the public wanted to see for 
itself. Boston belongs especially to the 
women. ‘Tradition says that it was a woman 
who first set foot in Boston. Women form 
the majority there. They are Puritanical, with 
intelligence, and independent with a certain 
grace. I passed between the two lines 
formed by this strange and courteous crowd, 
and just as I was about to get into my 
carriage a lady advanced towards me and 
said, “Welcome to Boston, madame! 
Welcome, madame,” and she held out a soft 
little hand to me. (American women 
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generally have charming hands and feet.) 
Other people now approached and smiled, 
and I had to shake hands with many of 
them. I took a fancy to this city at once, 
but all the same I was furious for a moment 
when a reporter sprang on to the steps of the 
carriage, just as we were driving away. He 
was in a greater hurry and more audacious 
than any of the others, but he was certainly 
overstepping the limits, and I pushed the 
wretched man back angrily. Jarrett was pre- 
pared for this and saved him by the collar of 
his coat, otherwise he would have fallen upon 
the pavement, as he deserved, 
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“ At what time will you come and get on 
the whale to-morrow?” this extraordinary 
personage asked. I gazed at him in be- 
wilderment. He spoke French perfectly and 
repeated his question. 

“He’s mad,” I said in a low voice to 
Jarrett. 

“No, madame, Iam not mad, but I should 
like to know at what time you will come and 
get on the whale?. It would be better, per- 
haps, to come this evening, for we are afraid 
it may die in the night, and it would be a 
pity for you not to come and pay it a visit 
while it still has breath.” 

He went on talking, and as he talked he 
half seated himself beside Jarrett, who was 


Ua 


”y 


all over, who was wearing a fur cap pulled 


down over his eyes and an _ enormous 
diamond in his cravat. He was the strangest 
type of the old-fashioned Yankee. He did 


not speak a word of French, but he took his 
seat calmly by Jarrett, whilst the reporter 
remained half sitting and half hanging to the 
vehicle. We were three when we started 
from the station, and we were five when we 
reached the Hotel Vendéme. There were a 
great many people awaiting my arrival, and I 
was quite ashamed of my new companion. 
He talked in a loud voice, laughed, coughed, 
spat, addressed everyone, and gave everyone 
invitations. All the people seemed to be 
delighted. A little girl threw her arms round 
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still holding him by the collar, lest he should 
fall out of the carriage. 

“But, monsieur,” I exclaimed, “what 
do you mean? What is all this about a 
whale ?” 

“ Ah, madame,” he replied, “it is admir- 
able, enormous. It is here in the harbour, 
and there are men employed day and night 
to break the ice all round it.” 

He broke off suddenly, and standing on 
the carriage step he clutched the driver. 


“Stop! Stop!” he called out. “ Hi, hi, 
Henry, come here! Here’s madame; here 
she is!” 


The carriage drew up, and without any 
further ceremony he jumped down and 
pushed into my carriage a little man, square 


her father’s neck, exclaiming, “ Oh, yes, papa ; 
do, please, let us go!” 

“Well, but we must ask madame,” he 
replied, and he came up to me in the most 
polite and courteous manner. “Will you 
kindly allow us to join your party when you 
go to see the whale to-morrow ?” he asked. 

“‘ But, monsieur,” I answered, delighted to 
have to do with a gentleman once more, 
“IT have no idea what all this means. For 
the last quarter of an hour this reporter and 
that extraordinary man have been talking 
about a whale. They declare, authoritatively, 
that I must go and pay it a visit, and I know 
absolutely nothing about it. These two 
gentlemen took my carriage by storm, in- 
Stalled themselves in it without my permission, 
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and, as you see, are giving invitations in my 
name to people whom I do not know, asking 
them to go with me to a place about which I 
know nothing for the purpose of paying a 
visit to a whale which is to be introduced to 
me and which is waiting impatiently to die in 
peace. 

The kindly-disposed gentleman signed to 
his daughter to come with us, and, accom- 
panied by them, by Jarrett, and Mme. 
Guérard, I went up in a lift to the door 
of my suite of rooms. I found my apart 


ments hung with valuable pictures and full of 


magnificent statues. I felt rather disturbed 
in my mind, for among these objects of art 
were two or three very rare and beautiful 
things which I knew must have cost an 
enormous price 
them should be stolen, and I spoke of my 
fear to the proprietor of the hotel. 

“Mr. X , to whom the knick-knacks 
belong,” he answered, “‘ wishes you to have 
them to look at as long as you are here, 
mademoiselle, and when I expressed my 
anxiety about them to him, just as you have 
done to me, he merely remarked that ‘it was 
all the same to him.’” As to the pictures, 
they belonged to two wealthy Bostonians. 
There was among them a superb Millet, 
which I should very much have liked to own. 

After expressing my gratitude and admir- 
ing these treasures, I asked for an explanation 
of the story of the whale, and Mr. Max 
Gordon, the father of the little girl, translated 
for me what the 
little man in the 
fur cap had said. 

It appeared 
that he owned 
several fishing 
boats, which he 
sentout to get co l- 
fish for his own 
benefit. One of 
these boats had 
captured an enor- 
mous whale, which 
still had the two 
harpoons in it. 
The poorcreature, 
thoroughly ex- 
hausted with its 
struggles, was 
several miles far- 
ther along the 
coast, but it had 
been easy to cap 
ture it and bring 
it in triumph to 
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Henry Smith, the owner of the boats. It 
was difficult to say by what freak of fancy 
and by what turn of the imagination this man 
had arrived at associating in his mind the 
idea of the whale and my name as a source 
of wealth. I could not understand it, but the 
fact remained that he insisted in such a droll 
way and so authoritatively and energetically 
that the following morning, at seven o'clock, 
fifty persons assembled, in spite of the icy- 
cold rain, to visit the whale. 

Mr. Gordon had given orders that his 
coach, with four beautiful horses, should be 
in readiness. He himself drove, and his 
daughter, Jarrett, my sister, Mme. Guérard, 
and another elderly lady, whose name I have 
forgotten, were with us. Seven other car- 
riages followed. It was all very amusing 
indeed. On our arrival at the wharf we were 
received by this comic Henry, shaggy-looking 
this time from head to foot and his hands 
encased in fingerless woollen gloves. Only 
his eyes and his huge diamond shone out 
from his furs. I walked along the wharf, 
very much amused and interested. There 
were a few idlers looking on also, and, 
alas! there were reporters. Henry’s shaggy 
paw seized my hand, and he drew me quickly 
along with him to the staircase. I only just 
escaped breaking my neck at least a dozen 
times. He pushed me along, made me 
stumble down ten dangerous steps, and 
I next found myself on the back of the 
whale. They assured me that it. still 
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breathed, though I should not like to affirm 
that it really did, but the splashing of the 
water breaking its eddy against the poor 
creature caused it to oscillate slightly. 
Then, too, it was covered with glazed frost, 
and twice I fell down full length on its 
spine. I laugh about it now, but I was 
furious then. Everyone around me insisted, 
however, on my pulling a piece of whale- 
bone from the blade of the poor, captured 
creature, one of those little bones which 
are used for women’s corsets. I did 
not like to do this, as I fearéd to cause 
it suffering, and I was sorry for the poor 
thing, as three of us—Henry, the little 


—, : 
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Gordon girl, and I—had been skating about 
on its back for the last ten minutes. 
Finally I decided to do it. I pulled out 
the little whalebone and went up the steps 
again, holding my poor trophy in my hand. 
I felt nervous and flustered, and everyone 
surrounded me. I was annoyed with this 
man. I did not want to return to the coach, 
as I thought I could hide my bad temper 
better in one of the huge, gloomy-looking 
landaus which followed, but the charming 
Miss Gordon asked me so sweetly why I 
would not drive with them that I felt my 
anger melt away before the child’s smiling 
face. 

“Would you like to drive?” her father 
asked me, and I accepted with pleasure. 

Jarrett immediately proceeded to get down 





from the coach as quickly as his age and 
corpulence would allow him. 

“If you are going to drive I prefer getting 
down,” he said, and he took his place in 
another carriage. I changed seats boldly 
with Mr. Gordon in order to drive, and we 
had not gone a hundred yards before I had 
let the horses make for a drug-store near the 
wharf and got the coach itself up on to the 
side-walk, so that if it had not been for the 
quickness and energy of Mr. Gordon we 
should all have been killed. On arriving at 
the hotel I went to bed and stayed there until 
it was time for the theatre in the evening. We 
played “ Hernani” that night to a full house. 
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The seats had been sold to the highest 
bidders, and considerable prices were 
obtained for them. We gave fifteen per- 
formances at Boston, at an average of nine- 
teen thousand francs for each. 

I was sorry to leave that city, as I had 
spent two charming weeks there, my mind 
all the time on the alert when holding con- 
versations with the Boston women. They 
are Puritans from the crown of the head to 
the sole of the foot, but they are indulgent, 
and there is no bitterness about their Puri- 
tanism. What struck me most about the 
women of Boston was the harmony of 
their gestures and the softness of their 
voices. Brought up among the severest and 
harshest of traditions, the Bostonian race 
seems to me to be the most refined and the 
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most mysterious of all the American races. 
As the women are in the majority in Boston, 
many of the young girls remain unmarried. 
All their vital forces which they cannot 
expend in love and in maternity they employ 
in fortifying and making supple the beauty of 
their body, by means of exercise and sports, 
without losing any of their grace. All the 
reserves of heart are expended in intellec- 
tuality. They adore music, the theatre, 
literature, painting, and poetry. They know 
everything and understand everything, are 
pure-minded and reserved, and neither laugh 
nor talk very loud. They are as far removed 
from the Latin race as the North Pole is 
from the South Pole, but they are interesting, 
delightful, and captivating. 

It was, therefore, with a rather heavy heart 
that I left Boston for New Haven, and, to my 
great surprise, on arriving at the hotel at New 
Haven I found Henry Smith there, the 
famous whale man. 

“Oh, heavens!” I exclaimed, flinging 
myself into an arm-chair, “ what does this 
man want now with me?” 

I was not left in ignorance very long, for 
the most infernal noise of brass instruments, 
drums, trumpets, and, I should think, sauce- 
pans, drew me to the window. I saw an 
immense carriage surrounded by an escort of 
negroes dressed as minstrels. On this carriage 
was an abominable, monstrous, coloured 
advertisement representing me standing on 
the whale, tearing away its blade-bone, while 
it struggled to defend itself. Some sandwich- 
men followed with posters on which were 
written the following words: “Come and 
see’ the enormous cetacean which Sarah 
Bernhardt killed by tearing out its whalebone 
for her corsets. ‘These’ are made by Mme. 
Lily Noé, who lives,” etc. Some of the other 
sandwich-men. carried posters with these 
words: “The whale is just as flourishing as 
when it was alive. It has five hundred 
dollars’ worth of salt in its stomach, and 
every day the ice upon which it was resting 
is renewed at a cost of one hundred dollars !” 

My face turned more livid than that of a 
corpse and my teeth chattered with fury on 
seeing this. Henry Smith advanced towards 
me, and I struck him in my anger and then 
rushed away to my room, where I sobbed 
with vexation, disgust, and utter weariness. 

I wanted to start back to Europe at once, 
but Jarrett showed me my contract. I then 
wanted to take steps to have this odious 
exhibition stopped, and in order to calm me 
I was promised that this should be done, but 
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in reality nothing was done at all. Two days 
later I was at Hartford and the same whale 


was there. It continued its tour as I con- 
tinued mine. They gave it more salt and 
renewed its ice, and it went on its way, so 
that I came across it everywhere. I took 
proceedings about it, but in every State I 
was obliged to begin all over again, as the 
law varied in the different States. And every 
time I arrived at a fresh hotel I found there 
an immense bouquet awaiting me, with the 
horrible card of the showman of the whale. 
I threw his flowers on the ground and 
trampled on them, and, much as I love 
flowers, I had a horror of these. 

Jarrett went to see the man and begged 
him not to send me any more bouquets, but 
it was all of no use, as it was the man’s 
way of avenging the box on the ears I had 
given him. Then, too, he could not under- 
stand my anger. He was making any 
amount of money, and had even proposed 
that I should accept a percentage of the 
receipts. Ah! I would willingly have killed 
that execrable Smith, for he was poisoning 
my life. I could see nothing else in all the 
different cities I visited, and I used to shut 
my eyes on the way from the hotel to the 
theatre. When I heard the minstrels I used 
to fly into a rage and turn green with anger. 
Fortunately, I was able to rest when once I 
reached Montreal, where I was not followed 
by this show. I should certainly have been 
ill if it had continued, as I saw nothing else, 
could think of nothing else, even in my very 
dreams. It haunted me ; it was an obsession 
and a perpetual nightmare. When I left 
Hartford Jarrett swore to me that Smith 
would not be at Montreal, as he had been 
taken suddenly ill. I strongly suspected that 
Jarrett had found a way of administering to 
him some violent kind of medicine which had 
stopped his journeying for the time. I felt 
sure of this, as the ferocious gentleman 
laughed so heartily en route ; but, anyhow, I 
was infinitely grateful to him for ridding me 
of the man for the present. 

When we arrived at Montreal the Pullman 
car stopped and the silence of the night was 
broken by a formidable cry of “ Vive la 
France!” which came from ten thousand 
voices, thrilling me with that thrill of 
patriotic love which brings the tears to one’s 
eyes and makes one’s heart beat more 
quickly. But emotion of another kind was 
in store for me. This, too, was very great, 
but painful, and the memory of it will never 
be effaced from my mind. 
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WAS sitting on the steps of 
Shreelane House, smoking 
fy cigarette after breakfast. By 
a the calendar the month was 
EF) February, by the map it was 
the South-West of Ireland, but 
“ every a that hot sun and soft breeze 
could offer it was the Riviera in April. 

Maria, my wife’s water spaniel, elderly 
now, but unimpaired in figure, and in 
character merely fortified in guile by the 
castigations of five winters, reclined on the 
warm limestone flags beside me. Minx, 
the nursery fox-terrier, sat, as was her 
practice, upon Maria’s ribs, nodding in 
slumber. All was peace. 

Peace, I say ; but even as I expanded in it 
and the sunshine there arose to me from the 
kitchen window in the area the voice of Mrs. 
Cadogan, the cook, uplifted in passionate 
questioning. 

“ Bridgie !” it wailed, “where’s me beautiful 
head and me lovely feet ?” 
The answer to this 
travelled shrilly 
from the region 
of the scullery. 

“ Bilin’ in the 
pot, ma’am !” 

I realized that 
it was merely 
soup in its ele- 
mental stage 
that was under 
discussion, but 
Peace spread 
her wings at the 
cry; it recalled 
the fact that 
Philippa was 
having a dinner- 
party that same 
night. Ina 
small establish- 
ment, such 
mine, a dinner- 
party an 
affair of many 
aspects — all 
them serious. 
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The aspect of the master of the house, 
however, is not serious ; it is merely con- 
temptible. Having got out the cham- 
pagne and reverentially decanted the port, 
there remains for him no further place in the 
proceedings, no moment in which his presence 
is desired. If, at such a time, I wished to 
have speech with my wife, she was not to be 
found ; if I abandoned the search and 
stationed myself in the hall, she would pass 
me, on an average, twice in every three 
minutes, generally with flowers in her hands, 
always with an expression so rapt as to abash 
all questionings. I therefore sat upon the 
steps and read the paper, superfluous to all 
save the dogs, to whom I at least afforded a 
harbourage in the general stress. 

Suddenly, and without a word of warning, 
Minx and Maria were converted from a 
slumberous mound into twin comets, comets 
that trailed a continuous shriek of rage as 
they flew down the avenue. The cause of 
the affront presently revealed itself in the 
form of atall woman, with a shawl over 

her head and a 
basket on her 
arm. She ad- 
vanced unfalter- 
ingly, Minx 
walking on her 
hind legs beside 
her, as if in a 
circus, atten- 
tively smelling 
the basket, while 
Maria bayed her 
at large in the 
background. 
She dropped me 
a curtsy fit for 
the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant. 

** Does 
honour 
any fish this 
morning?” Her 
rippling grey 
hair gleamed 
like silver in the 

2” sunlight, her 


your 
want 

















face was straight-browed and pale, her grey 
eyes met mine with respectful self-possession. 
She might have been Deborah the prophetess, 
or the mother of the Gracchi ; as a matter 
of fact, I recognised her as a certain Mrs. 
Honora Brickley, mother of my present 
kitchenmaid, a lady whom, not six months 
before, I had fined in a matter of trespass 
and assault. 

“They're lovely fish altogether!” she 
pursued. “ They’re leppin’ fresh ! ” 

Here was the chance to make myself 
useful. I called down the area and asked 
Mrs. Cadogan if she wanted fish. (It may 
or may not be necessary to mention that 


my cook’s name is locally pronounced 
** Caydogawn.”) 
“What fish is it, sir?” replied Mrs. 


Cadogan, presenting at the kitchen window 
a face like a rising harvest moon. 

“Tis pollack, ma’am,” shouted Mrs. 
Brickley, from the foot of the steps. 

“’Sha! thim’s no good to us,” responded 
the harvest moon in bitter scorn. “Thim’s 
not company fish !” 

I was here aware of the presence of my 
wife in the doorway, with a menu-slate in one 
hand and one of my best silk pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, that had obviously been used as a 
duster, in the other. 

“ Filleted, with white sauce,” she murmured 
to herself, a world of thought in her blue 
eyes, “or perhaps quenelles 

Mrs. Brickley instantly extracted a long 
and shapely pollack from her basket, and with 
eulogies of its beauty, of Philippa’s beauty, 
and of her own magnanimity in proffering her 
wares to us instead of to a craving market in 
Skebawn, laid it on the steps. 

At this point a series of yells from the 
nursery, of the usual blood-curdling descrip- 
tion, lifted Philippa from the scene of action 
as a wind whirls a feather. 

“ Buy them!” came back to me from the 
stairs. 

I kept to myself my long-formed opinion 
that eating pollack was like eating boiled 
cotton-wool with pins in it, and the bargain 
proceeded. The affair was almost concluded 
when Mrs. Brickley, in snatching a fish from 
the bottom of her basket to complete an 
irresistible half-dozen, let it slip from her 
fingers. It fell at mv feet, revealing a 
mangled and gory patch on its side. 

“Why, then, that’s the best fish I have!” 
declared Mrs. Brickley, in response to my 
protest ; “that’s the very one her honour 
Mrs. Yeates would fancy! She’d always 


like to see the blood running fresh !” 
Vol. xxix.—10. 
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This flight of sympathetic insight did not 
deter me from refusing the injured pollack, 
coupled with a regret that Mrs. Brickley’s 
cat should have been interrupted in its meal. 

Mrs. Brickley did not immediately reply. 
She peeped down the area, she glanced into 
the hall. 

“Cat, is it?” she said, sinking her voice to 
a mysterious whisper ; “ your honour knows 
well, Lord bless you, that it was no cat done 
that !” 

Obedient to the wholly fallacious axiom 
that those who ask no questions will be told 
no lies, I remained silent. 

“Only for the luck of the saints being on me 
they’d have left meself no betther than what 
they left the fish!” continued Mrs. Brickley. 
“Your honour didn’t hear what work was in 
it on Hare Island sthrand last night? Thim 
Keohanes had the wooden leg pulled from 
undher me husband with the len’th 0’ 
fightin’! Oh! Thim’s outlawed altogether, 
and the faymales is as manly as the men! 
Sure the polis theirselves does be in dhread 
o’ thim women! The day-and-night-screech- 
ing porpoises !” 

Six years of Resident Magistracy had 
bestowed upon me some superficial knowledge 
of whither all this tended. I arose from the 
steps with the stereotyped statement that if 
there was to be a case in court I could not 
listen to it beforehand. I closed the hall 
door, not, however, before Mrs. Brickley had 
assured me that I was the only gentleman, 
next to the blessed saints, in whom she had 
any confidence. 

The next incident in the affair occurred at 
about a quarter to eight that evening. I was 
fixing my tie when my wife’s voice summoned 
me to her room in tones that presaged 
disaster. Philippa was standing erect, in a 
white and glittering garment ; her eyes shone, 
her cheeks glowed. It is not given to every- 
one to look their best when they are angry, 
but it undoubtedly is becoming to Philippa. 

“T ask you to look at my dress,” she said, 
in a level voice. 

“Tt looks very nice,” I said, cautiously, 
knowing there was a trap somewhere; “I 
know it, don’t I?” 

“ Know it!” replied Philippa, witheringly ; 
“did you know that it had only one sleeve ?” 

She extended her arms ; from one depended 
vague and transparent films of whiteness, the 
other was bare to the shoulder. I rather 
preferred it of the two. 

“Well, I can’t say I did,” I said, help- 
lessly. “Is that a new fashion?” 

There was a spectral knock at the door 
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“* THEY TOOK MY SLEEVE TO STRAIN THE soUP!' REPEATED PHILIPPA.” 


and Hannah, the housemaid, slid into the 
room, purple of face, abject of mien. 

“ It’s what they’re afther tellin’ me, ma’am,” 
she panted; “’twas took to sthrain the 
soup |” 

“ They took my sleeve to strain the soup!” 
repeated Philippa, in a crystal clarity of 
wrath. 

“She said she got it in the press in the 
passage, ma’am, and she thought you were 
afther throwin’ it,” murmured Hannah, with 
a glance that implored my support. 

“Whom are you speaking of ?” demanded 
Philippa, looking quite six feet high. 

The situation, already sufficiently acute, 
was here intensified by the massive entry of 
Mrs. Cadogan, bearing in her hand a plate 
on which was a mound of soaked brownish 
rag. She was blowing hard—the glare of the 
kitchen range at highest power lived in her 
face. 

“ There’s your sleeve, ma’am!” she said ; 
“and if I could fall down dead this minute 
it'd be no more than a relief tome! And 
as for Bridgie Brickley,” continued Mrs. 
Cadogan, catching her wind with a gasp, 
“I’ve thravelled many genthry’s kitchens, 
but I’m thankful I never seen the like of 
her! Five weeks to-morrow she’s in this 
house, and there isn’t a day but I gave her a 
laceratin’! Sure the hair’s dhroppin’ out o’ 
me head and the skin rollin’ off the soles o’ 
me feet with the heartscald I get with her 


the big, low, dirty buccaneer! And I 
declare to you, ma’am, and to the Major, that 
I have a pain switching out through me hips 
this minute that’d bring down a horse !” 

“Oh, Heaven !” said Hannah, clapping her 
hand over her mouth. 

My eye met Philippa’s ; some tremor of 
my inward agony declared itself and found 
its fellow on her quivering lips. In the same 
instant wheels rumbled on the avenue. 

“Here are the Knoxes!” I exclaimed, 
escaping headlong from the room, with my 
dignity as master of the house still intact. 

Dinner, though somewhat delayed by these 
agitations, passed off reasonably well. Its 
occasion was the return from the South 
African War of my landlord and neighbour, 
Mr. Florence McCarthy Knox, M.F.H., J.P., 
who had been serving his country in the 
Yeomanry for the past twelve months. The 
soup gave no hint of its cannibalistic origin, 
and was of a transparency that did infinite 
credit to the services of Philippa’s sleeve ; 
the pollack, chastely robed in white sauce, 
held no suggestion of a stormy past, nor, it 
need scarcely be said, did they foreshadow 
their influence on my future. As they made 
their circuit of the table I aimed a commun- 
ing glance at my wife, who, serene in pale 
pink and conversation with Mr. Knox, re- 
mained unresponsive. 

How the volcano that I knew to be raging 
below us in the kitchen could have brought 
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forth anything more edible than molten 
paving-stones I was at a loss to imagine. 
Had Mrs. Cadogan sent up Bridget Brickley’s 
head as an entremet it would not, indeed, 
have surprised me. I could not know that 
as the gong sounded for dinner Miss Brickley 
had retired to her bed in strong hysterics, 
announcing that she was paralyzed, while 
Mrs. Cadogan, exalted by passion to an ecstasy 
of achievement, coped single-handed with 
the emergency. 

At breakfast-time next morning Philippa 
and I were informed that the invalid had, at 
an early hour, removed herself and her ward- 
robe from the house, requisitioning for the 





tall windows of the court-house were grey 
and streaming, and the reek of wet humanity 
ascended to the ceiling. As I took my seat 
on the bench I perceived with an inward 
groan that the services of the two most 
eloquent solicitors of Skebawn had been 
engaged. This meant that justice would 
not have run its course till Heaven knew 
what dim hour of the afternoon, and that 
that course would be devious and difficult. 
All the pews and galleries—any Irish court- 
house might, with the addition of a har- 
monium, pass presentably as a dissenting 
chapel—were full, and a line of flat-capped 
policemen stood like churchwardens near the 





“THE INVALID HAD, AT AN EARLY HOUR, REMOVED HERSELF AND HER WARDROBE.” 


purpose my donkey-cart and the attendance 
of my groom, Peter Cadogan ; a proceeding 
on which the comments of Peter’s aunt, Mrs. 
Cadogan, left nothing to be desired. 

The affair on the strand at Hare Island 
ripened, with infinite complexity of sum- 
monses and cross-summonses, into an im- 
posing Petty Sessions case. Two separate 
deputations presented themselves at Shree- 
lane, equipped with black eyes and other 
conventional injuries, one of them armed 
with a creelful of live lobsters to underline 
the argument. ‘Io decline the bribe was of 
no avail; the deputation decanted them 
upon the floor of the hall and retired, and 
the lobsters spread themselves at large over 
the house, and to this hour remain the night- 
mare of the nursery. 

The next Petty Sessions day was wet ; the 


door. Under the galleries, behind what 
might have answered to choir-stalls, the 
witnesses and their friends hid in darkness, 
which could, however, but partially conceal 
two resplendent young ladies, barmaids, who 
were to appear in a subsequent Sunday 
drinking case. I was a little late, and when 
I arrived Flurry Knox, supported by a couple 
of other magistrates, was in the chair, imper- 
turbable of countenance as Was his wont, his 
fair and delusive youthfulness of aspect un- 
impaired by his varied experiences during the 
war, his roving, subtle eye untamed by four 
years of matrimony. 

A woman was being examined, a square 
and ugly country-woman, with wispy fair hair, 
a slow, dignified manner, and a slight and 
impressive stammer. I recognised her as one 
of the body-guard of the lobsters. Mr. 
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Murphy, solicitor for the Brickleys, widely 
known and respected as “ Roaring Jack,” was 
in possession of that much-enduring organ, 
the ear of the Court. 

“ Now, Kate Keohane!” he thundered, 
“tell me what time it was when all this was 
going on?” 

“ About duskish, sir. Con Brickley was 
slashing the f-fish at me mother the same 
time. He never said a word but to take the 
stick and fire me dead with it on the sthrand. 
He gave me plenty of blood to dhrink, too,” 
said the witness, with acid decorum. She 
paused to permit this agreeable fact to sink in, 
and added, “ His wife wanted to f-fashten on 
me the same time, an’ she havin’ the steer o’ 
the boat to sthrike me.” 

These were not precisely the facts that 
Mr. Murphy, as solicitor for the defence, 
wished to elicit. 

“Would you kindly explain what you mean 
by the steer of the boat?” he demanded, 
sparring for wind in as intimidating a manner 
as possible. 

The witness stared at him. 

“Sure ’tis the stick, like, that they pulls 
here and there to go in their choice place.” 

“We may presume that the lady is refer- 
ring to the tiller,” said Mr. Murphy, with a 
facetious eye at the Bench. “ Maybe now, 
ma’am, you can explain to us what sort of a 
boat is she ?” 

“ She’s that owld that if it wasn’t for the 
weeds that’s holding her together she’d bursht 
up in the deep.” 

* And who owns this valuable property ? ” 
pursued Mr. Murphy. 

“She’s between Con Brickley and me 
brother, an’ the saine is between four, an’ 
whatever crew does be in it should get their 
share, and the boat has a man’s share.” 

I made no attempt to comprehend this, 
relying with well-founded confidence on Flurry 
Knox’s grasp of such enigmas. 

“Was Con Brickley fishing the same day ?” 

“He was not, sir. He was at Lisheen 
Fair ; for as clever as he is he couldn’t kill 
two birds under one slat!” 

Kate Keohane’s voice moved unhurried 
from sentence to sentence, and her slow, pale 
eye turned for an instant to the lair of the 
witnesses under the gallery. 

“ And you’re asking the Bench to believe 
that this decent man left his business in 
Lisheen in order to slash fish at your 
mother ?” said Mr. Murphy, truculently. 

“ B’lieve me, sorra much business he laves 
afther him wherever he'll go!” returned the 
witness ; “himself and his wife had business 
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enough on the sthrand when the fish was 
dividing, and it’s then thimselves put every 
name on me!” 

“Ah, what harm are names?” said Mr. 
Murphy, dallying elegantly with a tress of 
his auburn beard. “Come now, ma’am! will 
you swear you got any ill-usage from Con 
Brickley or his wife?” He leaned over the 
front of his pew and waited for the answer, 
with his massive red head on one side. 

“T was givin’ blood like a c-cow that ye’d 
stab with a knife!” said Kate Keohane, with 
unshaken dignity. “If it was yourself that 
was in it ye’d feel the smart as well as me. 
My hand and word on it, ye would! The 
marks is on me head still, like the prints of 
dog-bites ! ” 1 

She lifted a lock of hair from her forehead 
and exhibited a sufficiently repellent injury. 
Flurry Knox leaned forward. 

“ Are you sure you haven't that since the 
time there was that business between yourself 
and the postmistress at Munig? I’m told 
you had the name of the office on your fore- 
head where she struck you with the office- 
stamp! Try, now, sergeant. Can you read 
*Munig’ on her forehead ?” 

The Court, not excepting its line of church- 
wardens, dissolved in laughter ; Kate Keohane 
preserved an offended silence. 

“TI suppose you want us to believe,” 
resumed Mr. Murphy, sarcastically, “that a 
fine, hearty woman like you wasn’t defending 
yourself?” Then, with a turkey-cock burst 
of fury, “On your oath, now! What did 
you strike Honora Brickley with? Answer 
me that, now! What had you in your 
hand ?” 

“T had nothing only the little rod I had 
afther the ass,” answered Miss Keohane, with 
childlike candour ; “ I done nothing to them ; 
but as for Con Brickley, he put his back to 
the cliff and he took the flannel wrop that 
he had on him and he threwn it on the 
sthrand, and he said he should have blood, 
murdher, or f-fish ! ” 

She folded her shawl across her breast, 
a picture of virtue assailed, yet unassailable. 

“You may go down now,” said “ Roaring 
Jack,” rather hastily ; “I want to have a few 
words with your brother.” 

Miss Keohane retired without having 
moulted a feather of her dignity, and her 
brother Jer came heavily up the steps and 
on to the platform, his hot, wary blue eye 
gathering in the Bench and the attorneys 
in one bold, comprehensive glance. He 
was a tall, dark man of about five-and-forty, 
clean-shaved save for two clerical inches of 
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black whisker, and in feature of the type 
of a London clergyman who would probably 
preach on Browning. 

“Well, sir!” began Mr. Murphy, stimula- 
tingly, “and are you the biggest blackguard 
from here to America ?” 

“T am not,” said Jer Keohane, tranquilly. 

“We had you here before us not so long 
ago ; about kicking a goat, wasn’t it? You 
got a little touch of a pound, I think ?” 

This delicate allusion to a fine that the 
Bench had thought fit to impose did not 
distress the witness. 

“T did, sir.” 

“And how’s our friend the goat?” went 
on Mr. Murphy, with the furious facetious- 
ness reserved for hustling tough witnesses. 

“Well, I suppose she’s something west of 
the Skelligs by now,” replied Jer Keohane, 
with great composure. , 

An appreciative grin ran round the court, 
the fact that the goat had died of the kick 
and been “given the cliff” being regarded as 
an excellent jest. 

Mr. Murphy consulted his notes. 

“Well, now, about this fight,” he said, 


“Did you have any talk with his wife 
about the fish ?” 

“T couldn’t tell the words that she said to 
me,” replied the witness, with a reverential 
glance at the Bench, “and she over-right 
three crowds o’ men that was on the 
sthrand.” 

Mr. Murphy put his hands in his pockets 
and surveyed the witness. 

“You're a very refined gentleman, upon 
my word! Were you ever in England ?” 

“T was, part of three years.” 

“Oh, that accounts for it, I suppose,” said 
Mr. Murphy, accepting this lucid statement 
without a stagger, and passing lightly on. 
“You’re a widower, I understand, with no 
objection to consoling yourself?” 

No answer. 

“Now, sir! Can you deny that you made 
proposals of marriage to Con Brickley’s 
daughter last Shraft ?” 

The plot thickened. Con _ Brickley’s 
daughter was my late kitchenmaid. 

Jer Keohane smiled tolerantly. 

“ Ah! that was a thing o’ nothing! ” 

“Nothing!” said Mr. Murphy, with the 








“IT SET TO WORK SPUTTERING AND HISSING LIKE A GOODS-ENGINE.” 


pleasantly. “Did you see your sister catch 
Mrs. Brickley. and pull her hair down to the 
ground and drag the shawl off of her?” 

“ Well,” said the witness, airily, “they had 
a little bit of a scratch on account o’ the fish. 
Con Brickley had the shteer o’ the boat in 
his hand, and says he, ‘Is there any man 
here that'll take the shteer from me?’ The 
man was dhrunk,: of course,” added Jer, 
charitably. 


roar of a tornado ; “do you call an impudent 
proposal of marriage to a respectable man’s 
daughter nothing! That’s English manners, 
I suppose ! ” 

“TI was goin’ home one Sunday,” said Jer 
Keohane, conversationally, to the Bench, 
“and I met the gerr’l and her mother. I 
spoke to the gerr’l in a friendly way, and 
asked her why wasn’t she gettin’ marrid, and 
she commenced to peg stones at me and 
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dhrew several blows of an umbrella on me. I 
had only three bottles o’ porther taken. 
There, now, was the whole of it.” 

Mrs. Brickley, from under the gallery, 
groaned heavily and ironically. 

I found it difficult to connect these 
coquetries with my impressions of my late 
kitchenmaid, a furtive and tousled being who, 
in conjunction with a pail and scrubbing- 
brush, had been wont to melt round corners 
and into doorways at my approach. 

“Are we trying a breach of promise case ?” 
interpolated Flurry. “If so, we ought to 
have the plaintiff in.” 

“My purpose, sir,” said Mr. Murphy, in a 
manner discouraging to levity, “is to show 
that my clients have received annoyance and 
contempt from this 
man and his sister 
such as no parents 
would submit to.” 

A hand came 
forth from under 
the gallery and 
plucked at Mr. 
Murphy’s coat. A 
red monkey - face 
appeared out of 
the darkness, and 
there was a hoarse 
whisper whose pur- 
port I could not 
gather. Con Brick- 
ley, the defendant, 
was giving some 
instructions to his 
lawyer. 

It was perhaps 
as a result of these 
that Jer Keohane’s 
evidence closed 
here. There was a 
brief interval, en- 
livened by coughs, 
grinding of heavy 
boots on the floor, 
and some mumbling and groaning under the 
gallery. 

“There’s great duck-shooting out on a 
lake on this island,” commented Flurry to 
me, inawhisper. “ My great-uncle McCarthy 
went there one time with an old duck-gun he 
had, that he fired with a fuse. He was three 
hours stalking the ducks before he got the 
gun laid. He lit the fuse then, and it set to 
work sputtering and hissing like a goods- 
engine, till there wasn’t a duck within ten 
miles. The gun went off then.” 

This useful sidelight on the matter in hand 


“ THE ONE-LEGGED CON BRICKLEY.” 


was interrupted by the cumbrous ascent of 
the one-legged Con Brickley to the witness- 
table. He sat down heavily, with his slouch 
hat on his sound knee, and his wooden stump 
stuck out before him. His large monkey- 
face was immovably serious ; his eye was 
small, light grey, and very quick. 

McCaffery, the opposition attorney, a thin, 
restless youth, with ears like the handles of 
an urn, took him in hand. To the pelting 
cross - examination that beset him Con 
Brickley replied with sombre deliberation, 
and with a manner of uninterested honesty, 
emphasizing what he said with slight, very 
effective gestures of his big, supple hands. 
His voice was deep and pleasant ; it betrayed 
no hint of so trivial a thing as satisfaction 
when, in the teeth of Mr. 
McCaffery’s leading ques- 
tions, he established the 
fact that the “little rod” 
with which Miss Kate 
Keohane had beaten his 
wife was the handle of a 
pitchfork. 

“T was counting the 
fish the same time,” went 
on Con Brickley, in his 
rolling basso profundis- 
simo, “and she said, ‘ Let 
the divil clear me out of 

the sthrand, for 
there’s no one else 
will put me out!’ 

says she.” 
“It was then she 
got the blow, I 
suppose?” said 
McCaffery, venom- 
ously ; “you had a 
stick yourself, I 

dare say?” 
“Yes; I had a 
stick. I must have 
a stick ”—deep and 
mellow pathos was 
hinted at in the voice—‘“I am sorry to say. 
What could 7 do to her? A man with a 
wooden leg on a sthrand could do nothing ! ” 

Something like a laugh ran round the back 
of the court. Mr. McCaffery’s ears turned 
scarlet and became quite decorative. On or 
off a strand Con Brickley was not a person 
to be scored off easily. 

His clumsy, yet impressive, descent from 
the witness-stand followed almost immedi- 
ately, and was not the least telling feature of 
his evidence. Mr. Murphy surveyed his exit 
with the admiration of one artist for another, 

















and, rising, asked the Bench’s permission to 
call Mrs. Brickley. 

Mrs. Brickley, as she mounted to the plat- 
form, in the dark and nun-like severity of her 
long cloak—the stately blue cloth cloak that 
is the privilege 
of the Mun- 
ster peasant- 
woman — was 
an example 
of the rarely- 
blended quali- 
ties of pictur- 
esqueness and 
respectability. 
As she _ took 
her seat in the 
chair she flung 
the deep hood 
back on to her 
shoulders and 
met the gaze 
of the Court 
with her grey 
head erect; 
she was a wit- 
ness to be 
proud of. 

“ Now, Mrs. 
Brickley,” said 
“Roaring 
Jack,” ur- 
banely, “ will 
you describe this interview between your 
daughter and Keohane ?” 

“Tt was the last Sunday in Shrove, your 
worship, Mr. Flurry Knox, and gentlemen,” 
began Mrs. Brickley, nimbly ; “meself and 
me little gerr-l was comin’ home from Mass, 
and Jer Keohane come up to us and got on 
in a most unmannerable way. He asked 
me daughther would she marry him. Me 
daughther told him she would not, quite 
friendly-like. I'll tell ye no lie, gentlemen— 
she was teasing him with the umbrella the 
same time, an’ he raised his stick and 
dhrew a sthroke on her in the back, an’ 
the little gerr’l took up a small pebble of 
a stone and fired it at him. She put the 
umbrella up to his mouth, but she called 
him no names. But as for him, the names 
he put on her was to call her ‘a nasty, long 
slopeen of a proud thing, and a slopeen of a 
proud tinker !’” 

“ Very lover-like expressions !” commented 
Mr. Murphy, doubtless stimulated by lady- 
like titters from the barmaids. “And had 
this romantic gentleman made any previous 
proposals for your daughter ?” 
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“ Himself had two friends over from across 
the water one night to make the match—a 
Sathurday it was—and they should land the 
lee side o’ th’ island, for the wind was a 
fright,” replied Mrs. Brickley, launching her 
tale with the 
power of easy 
narration that 
is bestowed 
with such 
amazing liber- 
ality on her 
class. “The 
three o’ them 
had dhrink 
taken, an’ I 
went to slap 
out the door 
agin them. 
Me husband 
said then we 
should let 
them in, if it 
was a Turk 
itself, with the 
rain that was 
in it. They 
were talking 
in it then till 
near the dawn- 
ing, and in the 
latther end all 
that was be- 
tween them was the boat’s share.” 

“What do you mean by, ‘the boat’s 
share’?” said I. 

“Tis the same as a man’s share, me 
worshipful gentleman,” returned Mrs. Brick- 
ley, splendidly. “It goes with the boat 
always, afther the crew and the saine has 
their share got.” 

I possibly looked as enlightened as I felt 
by this exposition. 

“You mean that Jer wouldn’t have her 
unless he got the boat’s share with her?” 
suggested Flurry. 

“ He said it over-right all that was in the 
house, and he reddening his pipe at the fire,” 
replied Mrs. Brickley, in full-sailed response 
to the helm. “‘ D’ye think,’ says I to him, 
‘that me daughther would leave a lovely 
situation, with a kind and tendher masther, 
for a mean, hungry blagyard like yerself,’ 
says I, ‘ that’s livin’ always in this backwards 
place ?’ says I.” 

This touching expression of preference for 
myself as opposed to Mr. Keohane was 
received with expressionless respect by the 
Court. Flurry, with an impassive counte- 
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nance, kicked me heavily under cover of the 
desk. I said that we had better get on to 
the assault on the strand. Nothing could 
have been more to Mrs. Brickley’s taste. We 
were minutely instructed as to how Katie 
Keohane drew the shawleen forward on Mrs. 
Brickley’s head to stifle her; how Norrie 
Keohane was fast in her hair ; of how Mrs. 
Brickley had then given a stroke upwards 
between herself and her face—whatever that 
might mean — and 
loosed Norrie from 
her hair; of how 
she then had sat 
down and com- 
menced to cry from 
the use they had 
for her. 

“'Twas all I 
done,” she con- 
cluded, looking like 
a sacred picture ; 
“T gave a sthroke 
of a_pollack on 
them.” Then, as 
an afterthought, 
“ An’ if I did, ’twas 
myself was at the 
loss of the same 
pollack |!” 

I fixed my eyes 
immovably on my 
desk. I knew that 
the slightest symp- 
tom of intelligence 
on my part would 
instantly draw forth the episode of the fish- 
buying on the morning of the dinner-party, 
with the rape of Philippa’s sleeve, and the 
unjust aspersions on Miss Brickley following 
in due sequence, ending with the paralytic 
seizure and dignified departure of the latter 
to her parents’ residence in Hare Island. 
The critical moment was averted by a ques- 
tion from Mr. Murphy. 

“As for language,” replied Mrs. Brickley, 
with clear eyes a little uplifted in the direction 
of the ceiling, “there was no name from 
heaven to hell but she had it on me, and 
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"TWAS ALL I DONE,’ SHE CONCLUDED, LOOKING LIKE A 
SACRED PICTURE ; ‘I GAVE A SHTROKE OF A POLLACK 
ON THEM.’” 
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wishin’ the divil might burn the two heels off 
me, and the like o’ me wasn’t in sivin 
parishes! And that was the clane part of 
the discoorse, yer worships !” 

Mrs. Brickley here drew her cloak more 
closely about her, as though to enshroud her- 
self in her own refinement, and presented to 
the Bench a silence as elaborate as a drop 
scene. It implied, amongst several other 
things, a generous confidence in the im- 
aginative powers of 
her audience. 

Whether or no 
this was misplaced, 
Mrs. Brickley was 
not invited further 
to enlighten the 
Court. After her 
departure the case 
droned on in in- 
exhaustible ran- 
cour, and trackless 
complications as to 
the shares of the 
fish. Its ethics 
and its arithmetic 
would have defied 
the allied intellects 
of Solomon and 
Bishop Colenso. 
It was somewhere 
in that dead hour 
of the afternoon, 
when it is too late 
for lunch and too 
early for tea, that 
the Bench, wan with hunger, wound up the 
affair by impartially binding both parties in 
sheaves “to the peace.” 

As a sub-issue I arranged with Mr. Knox 
to shoot duck on the one-legged man’s land 
on Hare Island as soon as should be con- 
venient, and lightly dismissed from my mind 
my dealings, official and otherwise, with the 
house of Brickley. 

But even as there are people who never 
give away cld clothes, so are there people, of 
whom is Flurry Knox, who never dismiss 
anything from their minds. 
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Misstonaries. 


By Exits DEANE. 


RE, ’Enery, wot’s a court 
missionary ?” 
The small man in the bar- 


Bunch of 


Grapes looked up from his 

newspaper at the florid in- 
dividual in spectacles, who was generally 
held to know everything in all the encyclo- 
peedias ever written, and a good deal that 
wasn’t in those stupendous compilations. 

“A court missionary?” The florid man 
repeated it twice, obviously in order to gain 
time. “Why, a court missionary, Jarge, in 
course, is a functionary—a functionary, mind 
you—at Court, what’s paid to go on missions, 
you know—missions to Tibet, Patagonia, 
China, anywhere, etcetery.” 

Whereupon a_ shabbily-dressed Cockney 
house-painter, whom nobody had _ hitherto 
paid any attention to, put in his oar. 

“Tf that’s all you know about court 
missionaries you’d better shut up,” he said, 
with scornful emphasis. “It’s plain, mate, 
you’ve never been before a London beak ; 
it’s certain you’ve never been’ in trouble—out 
o’ work three months, with a sick wife, an’ 
had up by the police for tryin’ to beg money 
for medicine or steal a coffin to bury your 
kid, else you’d know what a court missionary 
is. An’ in case you want to know, an’ care 
particular to hear, Z can tell you.” 

And so, in my hearing, the journeyman 
house-painter went on to explain that the 
court missionary one meets so frequently in 
the newspapers had nothing to do with Tibet 
or Patagonia. ‘“ He’s a regular Londoner, 
he is, an’, though they call him a missionary, 
he ain’t what you'd call a missionary at all, 
for he ain’t a parson or a Salvationist, an’ he 
ain't savin’ souls. Just a good feller, I 
reckon, who’s been in trouble himself, an’ 
hung about police-courts on the off-chance 
of doin’ some deservin’ person a good turn.” 

It may be remarked that the ignorance is 
widespread concerning court missionaries. 
Hundreds—perhaps thousands—of readers 
of THE StrRanD Macazine, lighting on 
some interesting paragraph in their morn- 
ing journal, vaguely wonder what a court 
missionary is. 

“If you want to see life,” wrote the late 
George Gissing, “ you should become a court 

Vol. xxix.—tN. 


missionary. In that capacity you can inspect 
life to its very dregs. Not all dregs, for the 
very warmest, truest, noblest kind of human 
nature often passes through a London police- 
court.” This, indeed, is not surprising, con- 
sidering that two hundred thousand persons 
pass through the London police-courts every 
year. There is a perpetual drama of low 
life and manners going on at Bow Street, 
Marlborough Street, Marylebone, North 
London, Southwark, Whitechapel, and else- 
where. A woman, for instance, stands in the 
dock charged with crime. A hush falls upon 
the crowded court as the indictment of the 
offence is uttered. Hundreds of pairs of eyes 
are fastened upon the trembling prisoner as she 
stands there by the side of the stalwart con- 
stable. She is dishevelled, unkempt. She 
wears a hunted expression ; she appears to the 
majority a very type of the low-born criminal. 
Yet this woman is innocent of tle crime with 
which she is charged. They do not know 
that what seems to be guilt is in reality 
despair ;, her seeming brutal indifference, 
a paralysis of the thinking faculties. 
Appearances are against the prisoner ; the 
magistrate eyes her with a stony stare ; the 
evidence of guilt is strong; the woman will 
certainly be condemned. 

At this critical moment a sturdy grey figure 
rises at the side of the court and moves 
towards the magistrate, and a voice says 
quietly, but with great distinctness, “I am 
sure this woman is innocent. I had a talk 
with her before she came into court, and I 
am convinced there is some mistake. I beg 
your worship will remand the prisoner until 
I can make further inquiries.” 

A stranger would open his eyes in wonder. 
What right had this grey-haired, jovial-faced 
man to interfere? Was he an official of the 
court? No, he was no official. Surely, then, 
the magistrate would disregard this _pre- 
sumptuous intervention. But, no ; the magi- 
strate’s face bears a look of sudden relief, 
and he promptly accedes to the wish. The 
prisoner, her mouth agape, her eyes filled 
with tears, is led away to the waiting-room. 
She had found a friend. She had come 
across someone who would listen to her 
story with sympathy—nay, more, who would 
believe in her. In a few hours she would 
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be brought up again and discharged. A 
man, a good man, a man unlike the others, 
understanding her habits and ways, had 
stood between her and that terrible monster 
the law. That man was the court missionary 

The whole credit of originating the: Police 
Court Mission is due to a working-man many 
years ago. He went to the chairman of the 
Church of England Temperance Society and 
asked him if he knew how rough was the lot of 
the working-man or friendless wayfarer whom 
chance threw into a police-court cell. “ He 
has no friends ; everybody, magistrate and 
police, is against him; he is presumed to 
be a criminal. There is nobody to speak for 
him—nobody to consider what his character 
is, whether it is worth while to save him.” 
And so, as a result of this suggestion, the 
authorities conferred with and 
missionaries were appointed to attend the 
police-courts of London. 

In 1889 it was decided to extend the work, 
until now there are thirteen missionaries 
and eight mission women, who attend every 
court, metropolitan and petty sessional, in 
the great city. 

Let us see 


were two 


what the work of a court 





THIS WOMAN IS INNOCENT.’ 


missionary is. [et us spend a day with one 
of them. In a narrow street in the North of 
London, at half-past eight in the morning, the 
writer knocked at a certain door. It was 
opened by a tall, lank man, whose face bore 
the marks of years of dissipation. As I 
entered the room the voice of the missionary 
vreeted me cheerily. ‘‘Come in; we four 
are just finishing breakfast. We will be off 
directly.” 

Besides the tall, lank man who had opened 
the door, there were a short, pale, melancholy 
man of middle-age and a bright-faced young 
fellow, who, in spite of his youth, was quite 
bald. We were introduced. “ My little 
family,” said the missionary. “ My quarters 
here are small, as you see; but we manage 
famously.” 

Afterwards, in private, he explained : 

“Those three are the best fellows in the 
world. But they are children; they can't 
look out for themselves, and if I didn’t take 
them in and give them shelter for awhile 
until they get their bearings, you know 
Heaven knows what would become of them. 
The tall man is an Oxford graduate—a tutor 

who lost his wife, took to drink, and has 
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made three attempts on his life. I pleaded 
for him with the magistrate, patched him and 
brought him home, and now he won’t leave 
me. He’s seventy pounds a year of his own, 
and as he pays me for his board and keep | 
can’t well turn him out. And I don’t want 
to. He’s terribly melancholy at times, but a 
good fellow—a good fellow.” 

The two other men were temporary sharers 
of the missionary’s humble home—one a 
musician, the other an accountant, both 
“ fearfully down on their luck.” “ They had 
no friends,” remarked the missionary as we 
rode along in the omnibus. “ London is a 
dreadful place. I couldn’t desert them, 
could I? If there were only better provision 
made for these fellows—temporarily, I mean. 
But there isn’t—and, after all, it takes so little 
sometimes to save them.” 

We arrived at the police-court some time 
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to see him, and there came as many messages 
from the cells and waiting-room, he passed 
on straight to his desk in the inspector’s 
room and began to examine his morning’s 
correspondence. 

As it will convey some idea of the court 
missionary’s labours and his relations with 
the world outside, we may give two letters 
actually received :— 

DeaAR Sik,—I am a poor woman with three small 
children. This morning my husband was convicted 
of burglary and sentenced to three years’ penal servi- 
tude. I used to give music lessons before our trouble, 
but now they are going to take the piano away, 
unless I can pay the guinea for two months’ hire. 
Can you help me? I have no friends, and my pupils 
would leave me if they knew. For God’s sake tell 
me what shall § do.—Yours respectfully, etc. 

The other ran :— 

I take my pen in hand to let you know that I 
am well and happy, and leading a strate, sober life 
on a farm here. I shall never forget how you stood 

















WAITING FOR THE COURT TO OPEN. 


before the magistrate took his seat on the 
bench. The purlieus, the passages, the 
entrances were hung about with people—a 
strange assortment—mothers with babes at 
the breast, old men, little children, several 
flashily-dressed persons of both sexes. A 
pathway was respectfully made for the 
missionary, and he was greeted from several 
quarters. Although half-a-dozen were waiting 





by me, and when I came out of prissen you were the 
best friend I had in this world. God bless you, sir. 
I shall kepe strate for your sake. 


The letters read, we pass together -to the 
waiting-rooms for male and female prisoners, 
and then to the cells, where one gains a 
loftier idea of human nature in hearing the 
greetings and seeing the hand-grips between 
missionary and prisoners. 
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“What, Weston, you here again? I thought 
you promised me——” 

“Oh, sir, I’ve been in such trouble at 
‘ome. I didn’t mean to—really I didn’t. It 
come upon me so sudden-like.” 

“Well, well, we'll But I fear the 
magistrate will not hear me this time.” 

“Oh, yes, he will, sir. Yes, he will. 
just speak to ’im this 


see. 


You 
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stands in the dock the magistrate will con- 
stantly ask what can be done for this or that 
case. At the missionary’s suggestion many 
cases are put back till the afternoon, or 
remanded for a longer period ; and magistrate 
and missionary often consult together on 
the various cases. Later in the day the 
missionary is present during the time of 
applications for sum- 
monses or advice, 





once, and I'll cut me 
right ‘and off—s’welp 
me, I will, right to 
the bone . 


-— 
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if you want a Friend, 


before starting out 
on a round of house- 
to-house visits. 





“There, there; 
don’t say another 
word. I'll come back 
to you in a moment, 
and you can tell me 
all about it.” 

Here, too, we en 
counter the female 
missionary, amongst 


Mr. G. NELSON, 


Miss S. JAGGS, 
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Police Court, 
Great Mariborough Street, 


17 Colshill Buildings, 
Ebury Street, 


“This,” said Mr. 
Neison, opening an 
adjacent door, “is 
my public wardrobe, 
w. our clothing and out- 
fitting stores. You 
see,” he continued, 
“a man’s appearance 
so often counts 
against him. He 


Pimlico, S.W. 








the sinning and down- 
trodden of her sex, 
deep in her labours 
of sympathy and charity. She is too busy for 
more than a smile and a passing word. “I 
never have a moment’s idleness. ‘There is 
so much to be done. There are the regular 
ones—well acquainted, you know, with sin 
and poverty and misery—and there are the 
waifs and strays. Here is my visiting-card ; 
please take it and pass it along.” ‘This is our 
introduction ; but we are to see this court 
missionary again, whis- 
pering words of coun 
sel and cheer to an old 
offender as she leans 
out of the dread “ Black 
Maria,” and once more 
surrounded by other 
objects of her pro- 
fessional solicitude. 

But to return to our 
agenda. 

When, after a round 
of interviews, the court 
opens, there is much 
for the missionary to 
do. He must look 
out for all the cases in 
which he is interested, 
or in which he can 
lend a helping hand. 
He has received confi 
dences which neither 
the magistrate nor the 
police could ever expect 
toget. As each prisoner 
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FEMALE COURT MISSIONARY AND “ BLACK MARIA.” 


has been out of 
work for a long 
time, and his apparel is frayed and patched 
to such an extent that he often becomes 
a butt for ridicule. Such a man, how- 
ever honest and willing, is seriously handi- 
capped in his efforts to obtain a liveli- 
hood, and finally loses his self-respect and 
grows to be as worthless as he looks. It is 
for this reason that we welcome gifts of 
clothing, which often serve to rehabilitate 
some poor fellow in 
both senses of the 
word.” 

An odd story is told 
in connection with the 
slop-chest. Years ago 
a gentleman well 
known in City circles 
had the misfortune to 
spend an evening in 
too convivial a fashion, 
with the result that he 
found himself locked 
up in the police-station 
for the night. He was 
particularly fond of 
dress, and his clothes 

vay were all of an aggres- 
, sively resplendent 
make and material. 
When, in the morning, 
the folly of his be- 
haviour was borne in 
upon him as he lay 
stretched in his cell, 


























and the gorgeousness of his raiment smote 
his eye, he asked hurriedly if he could not 
have a moment’s conversation with the court 
missionary. 

“I can’t go into court with these things,” 
he said. “I can’t face the ridicule of the 
crowd. Can’t you give me something else 
to wear? Perhaps there is some prisoner 
who would exchange clothes with me ?” 

Naturally, the missionary felt that this 
proposition was a. trifle 
eut of his line; neverthe- 
less, as the stockbroker was 
insistent and was prepared 
not merely to exchange on 
equal terms, but 
even add a sove- 
reign into the 
bargain, a deal 
with the mission 
wardrobe was 
effected. The 
beautiful grey 
frock-coat, the 
plaid trousers, the 
orange-check 
waistcoat, and the 
scarlet cravat were 
folded up and 
placed on the 
shelves, while their 
late owner donned 
a dark tweed suit 
somewhat the 
worse for wear. 

Several years 
passed ; the stock- 
broker’s garments 
remained undis- 
turbed on their 
shelf. They had 
been several times 
offered to ship- 
wrecked — strug - for - lifeurs by the court 
missionary, but invariably refused, one un- 
fortunate, who had been rescued from a fire, 
remarking that they were “a bit too gaudy” 
for his use. “ Better go naked and ‘umble, 
governor, than wear such a song-an’-dance 
uniform,” he said. 

On the other hand, the stockbroker himself 
did not rest undisturbed. He lost heavily, 
took regularly to drink and evil ways, and 
ended by becoming a common _ nuisance. 
One night this man got into a brawl with a 
costermonger in Newman Street, attacked the 
intervening policeman, and in the ensuing 
fray had his clothes almost torn from his 
body. He was taken to the same _police- 
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THE STOCKBROKER CHANGES GARMENTS. 
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the same court missionary. 

“ Look here,” said the man. “Ten years 
ago you did me a good turn” ; and he related 
the incident, adding, “I little thought I 
should ever come to this.” The missionary 
held out his hand. “ Don’t despair,” he said ; 
“Tl do you another good turn. I’ve got 
your old clothes here yet. Put them on, 
forget all that has happened in the interval, 

promise me you'll 

turn over a new 
| leaf, and I'll get 

you a situation.” 

The wretched 
man got into his 
gentleman’s garb, 
on the strength of 
which and the mis- 
sionary’s story the 
magistrate dis- 
charged him. The 
promise was both 
given and kept, and 
the man is now a 
self - respecting 
member of society. 

After leaving the 
precincts of the 
police - court we 
turn to other courts 

these and alleys, 
mean streets 
where the mission- 
ary is paying his 
calls and inquiring 
about the fortunes 
of his “ friends.” 
We meet many re- 
formed artisans and 
navvies in their 
homes, and when 
it is all over a very 
tiring, strenuous day has been passed. 

There is plenty of romance—and occasion 
ally comedy—in the court missionary’s life. 
Not a day passes without incidents—often of 
a striking character. A few years ago an 
elderly man was expelled from a common 
lodging-house and arrested for vagrancy. He 
was said to have seen better days. In court 
he created a sensation by exclaiming :— 

“What do you charge me with? Not 
working? I have worked like a slave for 
forty years. I accumulated a vast fortune 
by the sweat of my brow. I had a mansion 
in San Francisco that cost me fifty thousand 
pounds. I had another in Melbourne. I 
owned a yacht and spent my winters at 





station, and in the morning was visited by 
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Monte Carlo. I gave 
thousands to charity 
thousands. Now I am 
ruined and want six- 
pence and there is no- 
body to give it to me.” 

Everybody thought 
the man was mad, and 
the police testified that 
his story was ridiculous 

that they knew from 
inquiry that the “ex-mil- 
lionaire” had been a 
dead-beat all his life. 
Everybody present ex- 
pected he would be sent 
to prison, but the mis- 
sionary spoke up and 
asked the police, “ Do 
you know this man’s 
name ?” 

“No; we know his 
alias. He wouldn’t tell 
his true name.” 

“He told me,” was the 
quiet response. ‘“ And 
everything he says I 
believe to be true. I 
am now in communica 
tion with his relatives.” 


The quondam millionaire was discharged. 
Once a young American was charged at 
Police-Court 
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suicide at the end of a 
long run of ill-luck. He 
was remanded on the 
court missionary promis- 
ing to look after him. 
Mr. Barnett took the 
man home and kept him 
for four weeks, at the 
end of which time he 
was able to provide him 
with a new suit of clothes 
and send him back to 
his own people. 

That happened seven 
years ago. The mis- 
sionary thought no mcre 
of the episode. One 
day last September an 
American gentleman 
drove up to the police- 
court in a motor-car and 
asked to see the mission- 
ary. “The man whom 
you befriended years ago 
has risen to an import- 
ant position of trust. I 
have come to liquidate 
his debt. Here is ten 
pounds, and if you ever 
have any hard case rely 


upon me for a hundred pounds if you want it.” 
Mr. Barnett took the visitor’s card and read 
thereon the name of a well-known millionaire. 














My Wedding-Day. 


By RICHARD MARSH. 


SSSR HE night before my wedding- 
day I could scarcely sleep a 
wink—that is, to speak of. I 
suppose it was partly the ex- 
citement ; because, of course, 
I could not help thinking— 
and there were so many things to think of. 
“Now, Maud,” said mamma, when she was 
bidding me good-night, “don’t you girls stop 
up talking. You get between the sheets as 
soon as you're upstairs, and go to sleep at 
once.” But she might as well have talked to 
the moon. Of course, Eveleen came in to 
have what she called a “few last words” ; 
from the way she said it there might have 
been going to be a funeral instead of a 
wedding. I had not. previously suspected 
her of being sentimental ; but that night she 
was positively depressing. And so horridly 
hopeful. She hoped that George would 
make a good husband, and that we should 
be happy, and that I should never regret 
what I was doing, and that it would all turn 
out for the best, and that marriage would 
suit me, and that I should not go into a 
rapid decline, as Aunt Louisa did, and that 
George would not quarrel with mamma, and 
that he would not estrange me from all my 
relations and friends, and that whatever 
happened I should always remember she was 
the only sister I had; she kept on hoping 
that sort of thing till I had to bundle her off. 
To crown all, when at last I was between 
the sheets, who should come creeping into 
the room like a ghost but mamma herself, 
though it must have been frightfully late ; 
and her manner was positively sepulchral. 
“When you were a. small child,” she 
began, “I always used to come and kiss you 
before you went to sleep; have you for- 
gotten?” Of course I had not forgotten. 





“So I have come again to kiss you, for the 


last time.” 

“ Dear mother, I’m not dying to-morrow ; 
at least, 1 hope not.” 

“That depends on what you mean by 
dying ”—which was a cheerful thing to say! 
“T trust, my dear daughter, that events will 
prove you have chosen wisely, and that you 
will have every happiness ; my own married 
life has not been without its trials. Only, in 
the midst of your own happiness, do not 





forget that you have a mother, and that you 
are still my child. God bless you !” 

As she stooped over to kiss me I felt her 
tears fall on my cheeks. ‘That finished me. 
After she had gone I had a good cry—the 
first I had had for years and years. I was 
more than half disposed to jump out of bed 
and run after her and promise that I would 
never leave her—never ! never! never !—but 

—I managed not to. Still, I was anything 
but comfortable, lying all alone in the dark 
there... Because I could not shut my eyes 
to the fact that mamma had said things to 
George, and that George had said things 
to mamma, and that papa had said things to 
both of them; and everybody knows how 
that sort of thing grows, till a breach is made 
which may never be bridged over. Then 
there was my dress. Three times I had had 
to have it altered ; till, finally, in despera- 
tion, I had made up my mind to have an 
entirely new bodice made. I could not go to 
the altar screwed up so tight as to be in 
continual terror of my seams bursting, or else 
being suffocated. George would be furious 
if anything did happen. The new bodice 
was something of a fit. But it had not yet 
come home, though Mme. Sylvia had 
promised—-pledged what she called her pro- 
fessional reputation—that it should come 
before ten o’clock to-morrow morning. — Still, 
I could not help owning to myself that I had 
scarcely any faith in the woman ; and suppose 
it did not come? My wedding-dress ! 

The horror of such a prospect was too 
much for me. I believe it frightened me to 
sleep, if you could call it sleep. Because 
then I dreamt—such dreams! ‘They were 
really dreadful nightmares. I know that in 
one of them George was throwing mamma 
out of the window and I had on scarcely a 
rag, and papa, laughing like a maniac, was 
cutting my wedding-dress into tiny shreds 
and Eveleén. was shrieking; when, in the 
very midst of it, I woke with a start—a 
frightful start—to find that someone was 
gripping my shoulder with a clutch of steel, 
and that a voice was saying to me in the 
pitchy darkness : 

“ Maud, wake up !—wake up! _ There are 
burglars in the house; they are in the 
drawing-room, stealing your presents !” 
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Roused out of sleep by a thunder-clap like 
that, it was not surprising if I were disposed 
to wonder where I was and what had 
happened. 

“Who is it?” I inquired. 
the matter ?” 

“Tt’s Eveleen! And as for what’s the 
matter, they’re not my presents, so it’s not 
of the slightest consequence to me what 
becomes of them, though I should not be in 
the least surprised if they’re all of them gone 
by now. Do wake up!” 

Before I really knew it I was not only wide 
awake, but I was stealing along the pitch 
dark passage in my night-gown, with Eve- 
leen’s hand in mine. Sure enough, as we 
leaned over the baluster, we could see, 
through the open door, that there was a light 
in the drawing-room, where all my wedding- 
presents were laid out 
for inspection. 

“ What are you doing 
in there?” I cried. 
“Who are you?” 

Looking back, they 
seem rather foolish 
questions to have asked. 
It was, perhaps, because 
she felt this strongly 
that, without the slight- 
est warning, Eveleen 
burst into the most 
appalling shrieks and 
yells. 

“Help! help! 
murder ! — thieves ! 
burglars !—help-p ! ” 

I had never suspec- 
ted her of having such 
powerful lungs. It was 
partly owing to the 
surprise occasioned by 
the discovery, and 
partly to the thrill which 
the noise she made sent 
right through me, that 
I was induced to do 
the most daring — and 
also the rashest—thing 
I ever did do. With- 
out giving Eveleen the 
least hint of my inten- 
tion, I flew down the 
stairs and dashed into the drawing-room in 
my night-gown, just as I was. ‘What would 
have happened if the burglar had stayed 
and attacked me is too terrible for thought. 
Fortunately, he did nothing of the kind. Just 
as I tore through the door the light in the 
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room went out ; I heard a scrambling noise, 
as if somebody was stumbling against furni- 
ture and knocking over chairs. Then I saw 
a blind lifted and a figure leaped through the 
open window. I believe I should have 
leaped after him if Eveleen had not stopped 
me. I had already lifted the corner of the 
blind when she shouted : 

“Maud! What are 
do?” 

“T can see him running across the lawn, 
and I believe he’s taken all my presents ! ” 

“If he has, whatever good do you suppose 
you'll be able to do by jumping through the 
window after him ?” 

“There he is! He’s going through the 
gate! He'll escape!” 

Eveleen, coming rushing across the room, 
flung her arms around me and held me 
tight. 

“Come back!” she 
cried; which were 
hardly the correct 
werds to use, since, as 
a matter of fact, I had 
not actually gone. 

Then papa and 
mamma and the ser- 
vants came hurrying in, 
and there was a fine 
to-do. That burglar 
had apparently sup- 
posed that those wed- 
ding-presents had been 
laid out for his inspec- 
tion. Anyhow, he had 
gone carefully over 
them and selected the 
very best. As Eveleen 
rather coarsely — and 
also ungratefully—put 
it, the things he had left 
behind were hardly 
worth having. He had 
taken Aunt Jane’s tur- 
quoise bracelet, and 
Uncle Henry’s _ pear! 
necklace, and Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s diamond 
brooch, and, indeed, 
nearly every scrap of 
jewellery, and the 
silver tea-service, and 
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the dressing-case—-George’s own present to 
me —and five cheques, and all sorts of things ; 
though, of course, in’ the excitement of the 
moment, we could hardly be certain what he 
had taken; but I may say at once that it 
turned out to be worse even than we feared. 
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When, at last, a policeman did appear upon 
the scene, he was anything but sympathetic. 
From his manner we might have left my 
presents lying about on purpose, and the 
window open too. He was the most dis- 
agreeable policeman I ever did encounter. 
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smoothly and be as nice as it could be. 
Instead of which anything more tragic could 
hardly be conceived. 

To begin with, Eveleen, who seemed 
destined on that occasion to act as a bird 
of ill-omen, awoke me, for the second time, 
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“HE WAS THE MOST DISAGREEABLE POLICEMAN I EVER DID ENCOUNTER.” 


Anyone would easily imagine that after 
such an interruption there was no more sleep 
for me that night. But mamma insisted 
upon my going back to bed. Extraordinary 
though it may seem, I believe I was no 
sooner between the sheets than I was fast 
asleep. And that time I had no dreams. I 
was visited by no premonitions of what was 
to happen to me on what I had meant should 
be the happiest day of my life. My existence 
had been uneventful up to then. Scarcely 
anything worth speaking of had occurred, 
except my meeting George. It appeared that 
Fate had resolved to crowd into a few hours 
the misfortunes which might very well have 
been spread over the nineteen years I had 
been in the world. Everything went wrong ; 
some evil spirit had been let loose that day 
to play on me as many cruel pranks as it 
possibly could—I feel sure of it. Stealing 
my wedding-presents was only the beginning. 
I had worked and schemed, planned and 


contrived, so that everything should go 
Vol. xxix.—12. 


out of sleep with a piece of information 
which was really almost worse than her first 
had been. Indeed, for a moment or two, 
when I realized all that it meant, it seemed 
to me to be an absolutely crushing blow. 
She waited till she was sure that I had my 
eyes wide open ; then she let fall her bomb- 
shell. 

“Maud, I have another pleasant piece of 
news for you. Bertha has the measles.” 

“Eveleen,” I exclaimed, starting up in 
bed, “ what do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I say. And as Constance 
slept with her last night she will probably 
have them also, so that you will, at any rate, 
be two bridesmaids short. Read that.” 

She handed me a letter which she had 
been holding in her hand. Seating herself 
on the side of my bed, she watched me with 
an air of calm resignation while I read it. 
It was easy enough for her to be calm ; it 
was different for me. I had arranged for 
four bridesmaids. Bertha Ellis was to be 
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one ; her cousin, Constance Farrer, was to 
be another. Bertha had had for some days 
what we had thought was a cold ; during the 
night it had turned into measles—at her time 
of life, because she was as old as I was. 
And Constance had actually slept in the 
same bed with her. So, as Mrs. Ellis had 
written to point out, it was altogether out of 
the question that either of them should be 
present at my wedding. 

“Now,” I demanded, “perhaps you will 
be so good as to tell me what I am to do.” 

“T suppose it would be too late to get any- 
one to take their places ?” 

“At the eleventh hour—practically at the 
church door? And who is to get into their 
dresses? They are both of them so 
ridiculously small.” 

“You would have them like that in order 
to make you look tall. It seems as if it were 
a judgment.” 

“How can you say such awful things? 
Why don’t you suggest something ?” 

“The only thing I am able to suggest is 
that you should do without them and put up 
with Ellen and me.” 

“You know very well that I only asked 
Ellen Mackenzie because I knew that her 
mother was going to give me a diamond 
brooch—and now it’s stolen. It’s not alone 
that she’s hideous, but she won’t harmonize 
with me in the very least; and, anyhow, 
having only two bridesmaids will spoil 
everything.” 

“Then there’s nothing for you to do 
except postpone the wedding, unless you 
know of some establishment where they hire 
out bridesmaids of all shapes and sizes on 
the shortest notice.” 

“If it were your wedding-day I wouldn't 
talk to you so heartlessiy. How can you be 
so unkind ?” 

“Pray, Maud, don’t start crying. Red 
eyes and a red nose won’t improve either 
your appearance or anything else. You are 
perfectly aware how your nose does go red 
on the slightest provocation.” 

Talk about the affection of an only sister ! 
Mamma came in just as I felt like shaking 
Eveleen. 

“Oh, mamma,” I burst out, “ Bertha Ellis 
has the measles, and Constance Farrer is 
almost sure to have them, so 1 shall be two 
bridesmaids short, and I had set my heart on 
having four.” 

Mamma was, if anything, less demon- 
strative in the way of sympathy even than 
Eveleen. 

“Be so good, Maud, as not to excite 


yourself unnecessarily. You will have need 
of all your self-control before the Cuy is over. 
Anything more unreasonable than your father’s 
conduct I cannot imagine. He insists on 
going to the City.” 

At that both Eveleen and I jumped up. 

“But, mamma, he’s to give me away at 
half-past twelve !” 

“That makes not the smallest difference 
to your father. It seems that there’s some 
absurd foreign news which he says will turn 
that ridiculous City upside down, and he 
simply insists on going.” 

I was beginning to put some clothes on 
anyhow. 

“Then he sha’n’t!—I won't let him! 
Mamma, you mustn’t let him !” 

“It’s all very well for you to say that, and 
goodness knows I have done my best ; but 
you might as well talk to a wooden figure- 
head as to your father when he is in one of 
his moods. He’s gone already.” 

“Gone ! Mamma!” 

“He said that if he was not back at 
twelve he would meet you at the church 
door at half-past ; but you know how he may 
be relied upon to keep an appointment of 
that kind ; especially as he went out of his 
way to inform me—not for the first time— 
that the whole business is a pack of rubbish.” 

There are fathers, no doubt, who take 
the tenderest interest in everything which 
concerns their children; especially when 
they have only two, and both of them are 
daughters. But if my father has any tender- 
ness in him he manages to conceal the fact 
from the knowledge of his family. And as 
for interest, I doubt if he takes any real 
interest in either of us. When George was 
coming to the house about seven times a 
week mamma dropped a hint to papa to 
sound George as to what was the object of 
his dropping in so often. But papa could 
not be induced to take it. 

“Don’t you try to induce me to ask the 
man if he intends to make a fool of himself, 
because I won’t do it.” That was all that 
papa could be persuaded to say. 

When, after all, without any prompting 
from anyone, George put to me the question 
on which hinged so much of my life’s happi- 
ness, it was ever so long before anyone said 
a word about it to papa. As to referring 
George to him, as some daughters, more 
fortunately situated, might have done, I knew 
better. At last, one evening, when I was 
alone with him in the drawing-room after 
dinner, I managed to find courage enough to 
tell him. 
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“ Papa, I think you ought to know that I 
am engaged to be married.” 

He looked up from the book which he 
was reading. 

“What’s that? Rubbish!” 

He looked down again. 
mising beginning. 

“It may be rubbish, but it is a simple 
fact. Iam engaged to be married.” 

“* How old are you ?” 

““T should have thought 
you would have known 
my age. I was eighteen 
last birthday.” 

“In another ten years 
it will be time enough to 
think of nonsense of that 
sort.” 

“Ten years! I am 
going to be married in 
six weeks from to-day.” 

“Be so good as not to 
interrupt me when I’m 
reading with nonsensical 
observations of that 
kind.” 

That was the form my 
father’s congratulations 
took. It may easily be 
imagined what trouble 
we had with him. He 
could not be brought to 
regard things seriously. 
It was not merely be- 
cause he thought I was 
too young ; if I had been . 
fifty it would have been 
exactly the same. It was 
simply because he hated 
being bothered. And 
yet when, after repeated 
trials, it was driven home 
to his understanding that 
I was going to be married, and that George 
was a respectable person, he surprised me by 
the generosity which he all at once displayed. 
One morning, as he was leaving the breakfast- 
table to start for the City, he slipped a piece 
of paper into my hand. 

“ That’s to buy clothes.” 

When I had looked at it, and saw it was a 
cheque, and the figures which were on it, 
I jumped up and ran after him into the 
hall, and kissed him. 

“What's that for?” he demanded. I 
explained. Putting his hand on my shoulder 
he turned me towards the light and looked 
me up and down. Then he _ remarked, 
“Perhaps, after all, that young man’s not 


It was a pro- 
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such a fool as I thought him.” It was the 
nearest approach to a compliment he had 
ever paid me. 

What we had to endure from him on the 
great question of the wedding! His ideas 
on the subject were barbarism. 

“Let us all go in a four-wheeler—we can 
put the young man on the box—and drive 
round the corner to the nearest registrar. It 
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“WHAT'S THAT? RUBBISH!” 
will all be done in a business-like manner 
inside ten minutes.” 

That was his notion of what a wedding 
ought to be. I need scarcely say that mine 
was entirely different. I had made up my 
mind to have a really pretty wedding. May 
Harvey had been married the year before. 
Hers was a pretty wedding ; I had resolved 
that mine should be prettier still. Mamma, 
Eveleen, and I arranged everything. By 
degrees we persuaded him, if not exactly to 
agree, then at least to wink at what was 
going to happen. On one point I was firm— 
that hé should give me away. He promised 
that he would. But when he began to realize 
what a pretty wedding really meant he 
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became restless and more and more trying, 
and he said the most horrid things. And 
now on the very day itself he had gone off 
to the City! If I could have relied on his 
returning at twelve, or even on his meeting 
me at the church at half-past, I should not 
have minded. But I was perfectly aware 
that if business was at all pressing he would 
think nothing of sending one of his clerks 
to take his place; on some absolutely 
essential matters I knew to my cost that 
he had not the slightest sense of propriety. 
As, however, all I could do was to hope for 
the best, there was nothing left but to appear 
resigned. 

“I presume if my own father doesn’t care 
enough about me to trouble himself to be 
present at my marriage it’s not of the slightest 
consequence.” 

Just as I was about to sigh Eliza, the 
housemaid, appeared in the doorway, address- 
ing mamma. 

“If you please, ma’am, cook’s going.” 

Mamma turned round to her with a start. 

“* Cook’s going —where ? ” 

“ She’s leaving the situation.” 

* Eliza! What do you mean?” 

“If you please, ma’am, Mary and she 
have been having words about who it was 
left the drawing-room window open last 
night ; and then Mary she said she believed 
as how it was cook’s young man who broke 
in and stole Miss Maud’s presents ; and then 
cook she said that after that she wouldn’t 
stay with her in the same house not another 
minute ; so she’s gone upstairs to put her 
things together.” 

Off went mamma to interview cook. I 
turned to Eveleen, who was still sitting on 
the side of my bed with an air of complete 
unconcern, as if nothing whatever mattered. 
I always did say that she was almost too 
much like papa. 

“It seems as if everything was going 
wrong—everything! Eveleen, what is the 
time ?” 

“Just past ten.” 

“Past ten! Has my dress come?” She 
shook her head with an air of the utmost 
nonchalance. If it had been her dress! 
“But Mme. Sylvia promised that I should 
have it before ten! And I’ve had no break- 
fast!” 

“There is breakfast waiting for you down- 
stairs.” 

“ As if I wanted any breakfast! As if I 
could eat, feeling as I do! You know that I 
had arranged to commence dressing at ten ! 
Eveleen, what am I to do ?” 


“You mean about the dress? It’s only 
just past ten ; it may come still.” 

“May come! Eveleen, do you want me 
to—to hit you? Eliza or someone must go 
at once and fetch it, finished or not.” 

“T dare say Eliza can go, if you think it 
necessary. If you take my advice you won't 
excite yourself.” 

“Won't excite myself! If it were your 
wedding and your dress you'd talk in a 
different strain.” 

“T should have made different arrange- 
ments.” 

“You would have made——” I bit my 
lip till it nearly bled ; I had to do something 
to stop myself. “I know how nice you can 
be if you like; but I don’t mean to quarrel 
with you, to-day of all days, if I can help it.” 
As I was speaking Eliza reappeared in the 
doorway. “Eliza, I want you to get a 
hansom and to tell the man to drive you to 
Mme. Sylvia’s as fast as he can. I'll give 
you a note to her. You're to bring my dress 
back with you. I'll write the note while 
you're putting on your hat. Do be as quick 
as you can.” 

“Tf you please, miss, Miss Mackenzie’s 
downstairs.” 

A voice exclaimed behind Eliza :— 

“Oh, no, she’s not; she’s here.” There 
stood Ellen, in her bridesmaid’s dress, all 
smiles. She came bustling into the room— 
in that bustling way she always has. “ Well, 
my children, how are you? And how’s the 
sweet young bride? You told me to be here 
by ten—ready diessed—and here I am. 
What do you think of it?” She turned and 
twisted herself about so as to show off her 
dress. “It’s a bit tight under the arms and 
a shade loose in the back, but it’s not so bad. 
Am I the first? Where are Bertha and 
Constance ?” 

I waved my hand towards Eveleen. 

“Tell her—I can’t!” 

Eveleen told her everything, and I will 
say this for her, she made out things to be 
as bad as they very well could be. Ellen 
Mackenzie’s face was a study. She is one of 
the plainest girls I know—her dress did not 
suit her at all; I knew it wouldn’t ; nothing 
ever does ; and she seemed to grow plainer 
and plainer as she listened. But she was 
more sympathetic than any of my relations 
had been. She threw her arms round me, 
quite indifferent as to what might happen to 
her dress. 

“You poor darling! To have had your 
presents stolen—and twe bridesmaids down 
with the measles—and your father gone to that 


























horrid City—and the servants quarrelling— 
and now no wedding-dress! As to that 
Mme. Sylvia, if I were in your place I 
should feel like wringing her neck.” 

“I shouldn’t be surprised if I did wring it 
if my dress isn’t ready by the time that Eliza 
gets there. Eliza, haven’t you got your hat 
on?” 

She had actually stood there looking on 
and listening, with her eyes and mouth wide 
open. But she was ready almost as soon as 
the note was—it was a note! And just as 
we had started her off, with strict injunctions 
to come back at once and bring the dress 
with her, if she had to snatch it out of 
the dressmaker’s hands, a person arrived 
who stated that he was a detective and had 
come to inquire into the burglary, and who 
insisted on seeing me. So we saw him all 
three of us together, and a most unpleasant 
interview it was. He asked me the most 
disagreeable questions, 
wanting to know what 
I valued the missing 
presents at, and how 
much they had cost, 
and if the jewellery 
was real, and unplea- 
sant things of that sort. 
While we were in the 
very midst of it mamma 
came in in a state of 
painful excitement. 

“Are you a police- 
man ?” she demanded. 
“Because if you are 
I should like you to 
tell my cook and my 
parlourmaid that if they 
leave my house this 
day without giving me 
due and proper notice 
they will do so at their 
peril, and that I shall 
prosecute them both as 
sure as they are living.” 
The detective stroked 
his chin and seemed 
disinclined to do as 
mamma desired. She 
went on: “ My parlourmaid has been making 
the most unwarrantable accusations against 
mycook, in consequence of which she declares 
that she won’t stay in the house another 
minute ; and when I told my parlourmaid what 
I thought of her behaviour'she announced that 
she should also go at once. They are both 
perfectly well aware that it is my daughter’s 
wedding-day, and that if they do go every- 
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thing will be in a state of confusion ; so I 
want you to speak to them and bring them to 
a proper sense of their duty.” 

The detective still seemed dubious. 

“T am afraid, madam, that that sort of 
thing hardly comes within my jurisdiction. 
But if they are going I should like to ask them 
a few questions about this burglary before 
they leave the house.” 

Cook with her hat on, and Mary with 
hers in her hand, had been standing in the 
doorway all the while. Cook now came for- 
ward—battle in her eye ; we always had had 
trouble with her temper. 

“I’m quite ready to answer any questions 
that’s put to me; but if anyone says a word 
against Mr. Parsons, who’s as honest and 
respectable a man as ever walked this earth, 
then I say they’re liars.” 

Then came Mary, who, as we had all of us 
noticed, always had a way of hinting more 
than she actually said. 

“What I say is true, 
and I’m not going to 
be frightened from 
speaking the truth by 
anyone. I say that 
Mr. Parsons was hang- 
ing about this house 
last night till after 
twelve o’clock ; and so 
he was.” 

There was a frightful 
scene. I believe, if 
the detective had not 
been present, that those 
two women would have 
attacked each other. 
When Eveleen and 
Ellen got me back into 
my own room my 
nerves were in such a 
state that I was trem- 
bling all over. It was 
past eleven. There 
were still no signs of 
Eliza or my dress. The 
carriage was to come to 
take me to the church 
at twelve ; the wedding 
was to be at half-past ; as we wanted to catch 
the afternoon train for Paris we had arranged 
to have it early. I was feeling both miserable 
and desperate, altogether different from what 
I hac intended to feel. 

“I shall go and fetch the dress myself,” I 
said. 

“ Rather than you shall do that,” exclaimed 
Eveleen, “I'll go myself.” And she went, 
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giving me a few words of advice before she 
departed. “Do control yourself, Maud, and 
don’t give way. Everything will be all right 
if you keep calm. I promise to bring you 
your dress in twenty minutes, if I don’t meet 
Eliza with it on the way.” 

It was all very well for her to talk about 
keeping calm, but I had reached a stage 
when something had to be done. So I threw 
myself on the bed and had a cry. Although 
Ellen did try to comfort me it was not the 
slightest use. ‘Then, when she saw the state 
I was in, she started crying too. And while 
we were both of us at it in came mamma. 
She was almost in a worse condition than we 
were. Cook and Mary had both left, and 
the detective had gone without having done 
the slightest good, and everything was topsy- 
turvy. The refreshments for the reception 
which was to take place after the wedding 
were to come in from outside, and the waiters 
also ; still, it was dreadful to be practically 
servantless. Mamma was in such a state of 
painful agitation that she almost drove me 
to hysterics. Then Jane, the kitchenmaid, 
came rushing in. Since Eliza had not yet 
returned, she was the only maid we had in 
the house. 

“If you please, ma’am, the carriages have 
come.” 

“Carriages! What carriages?” 

“To take Miss Maud and her bridesmaids 
to the wedding, ma’am.” 

“ Wedding!” Mamma laughed; it was 
an awful sound. “Since it does not seem 
likely that there will be any wedding, it will 
hardly be worth their while to wait.” 

“ Shall I tell them to go, ma’am ?” 

When the idiotic Jane asked that question 
I leapt right off the bed on to the floor. 

“Mamma! Jane! How can you be so 
absurd ?” 

I was just going to give both of them a 
piece of my mind—because mamma’s con- 
duct really was ridiculous—when someone 
else came tearing up the staircase. It was 
Eveleen, followed by a smartly-dressed young 
woman carrying a large box—at which I 
made a dash—with Eliza in the rear. 

“ Here’s your dress!” cried Eveleen. 

The young woman began to explain. 

“Mme. Sylvia sends her apologies, and 
hopes you will excuse her for having kept 
you waiting ; but there has been an unavoid- 
able delay owing to an unfortunate mis- 
understanding-——” 

Eveleen cut her short. 

“ We'll have the apologies and all that sort 
of thing afterwards. What you have to do, 


Maud, is to put on that dress in the shortest 
time on record, and let’s hope it fits. You've 
been crying—so have you, mamma—and 
Ellen! You're three nice people. As for 
you, Ellen, nothing will get those marks off 
your face except clean water, and you'll have 
to wash.” 

Ellen’s complexion takes a tremendous 
time ; she uses all sorts of things for it, so 
that that was a bad blow for her. We all 
began to bustle. ‘The young woman began 
to unpack the dress, and I got quite ready to 
slip into it when it was unpacked. Suddenly 
there was an exclamation from Mme. Sylvia’s 
assistant. 

“My goodness! what is this?” She was 
holding up what looked as if it were some 
weird sort of a blouse made of all the colours 
of the rainbow ; it was certainly not part of 
my wedding-dress. She stared and we 
stared. Then she dropped on to a chair with 
a groan. “There’s been a mistake,” she 
gasped. “In the hurry I’ve brought a dress 
which we have been making for Mrs. Mark- 
ham for a fancy-dress ball, and I’m afraid 
your dress has gone to her.” 

There are moments in life when, the worst 
having come to the worst, obviously the only 
thing left to do is to look it boldly in the face. 
I realized that one of those moments had 
come to me then. All hope was gone; 
nothing remained but to calmly face despair. 
I gave myself a sort of mental pinch, and 
walked quietly up to that young woman, 
feeling—and no doubt looking—almost 
dangerously cool. I picked up the parti- 
coloured garment, which was all that had 
been brought to me after all that strain and 
stress. 

“ This looks as if it might be some sort of 
fancy dress. Am I to understand that it is a 
fancy dress?” 

I believe that that assistant was overawed 
by my manner. 

“Yes; it’s for one of our customers—a 
Mrs. Markham—for a fancy-dress ball.” 

“And, pray, where is my _ wedding- 
dress ?” 

“T expect it has been sent to Mrs. Mark- 
ham in mistake for hers.” 

“* And when may I rely on receiving it back 
from Mrs. Markham ?” 

“ Not before to-morrow, at the earliest ; it 
has been put on a train at Euston—she lives 
in the North.” 

“Since I am to. be married to-day, it will 
not be of much use to me to-morrow, will it? 
Put this article back in your box. Return it 
to Mme. Sylvia, and inform her, with my 











compliments, that she will hear from my 
solicitors. I should imagine that she will 
probably hear from Mrs. Markham’s solicitors 
also. ‘Take Mrs. Markham’s fancy costume 
—and yourself—away as fast as you possibly 
can. Eveleen, I will be married in my going- 
away dress.” 

I have little doubt that they were all 
impressed by what, under the circumstances, 
seemed my almost preternatural calmness. 
Scarcely a word was spoken by anyone. Even 
mamma merely remarked that the assistants 
in Mme. Sylvia’s establishment seemed to be 
as utter idiots as their principai ; and that, 
for mamma, was nothing. I bundled her off 
to dress, and I made Eveleen and Ellen go 
too. I attired myself for my wedding, which 
was far from what I had intended to do. It 
had been arranged that I should be costumed 
by a sort of committee consisting of my four 
bridesmaids, with mamma acting as my super- 
visor. But since that arrangement had been 
made everything had been altered ; and as 
now nothing remained but my going-away 
dress, I needed no assistance in putting on 
that. With a travelling costume a bridal 
veil seemed almost painfully out of place, 
so I resolved to do without that also. I 
wore a hat. 

Just as I was 
putting the finish- 
ing touches to my 
hat there came a 
tapping at my bed- 
room door. When 
I cried, “Come 
in!” to my amaze- 
ment who should 
enter but George’s 
best man, Jack 
Bowles. 

“Maud!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘What 
evers up? Do 
you know it’s 
nearly two, and 
George is almost 
off his head, and 
the parson’s 
going to a 
funeral ?” 

I turned to 
him with what 


he has since as- 

sured me was the air of a tragedy queen :— 
“T am ready now. 

once.” 
He stared, as well he might. 
“ Like that ?” he cried. 


We will start at 
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“ Like this. You and I will drive to the 
church together, and I will explain every- 
thing to you as we go.” I hurried with him 
down the staircase, calling to the others as I 
went ; unseen, unnoticed, a quiver passed 
all over me as I recalled how, in the days 
gone by, with a prophetic eye, I had seen 
myself, a vision of snowy white, descend that 
staircase “with measured step and slow,” 
surrounded by my bridesmaids. “ Mamma, 
I’m going to drive to the church with Mr. 
Bowles. You and Eveleen and Ellen had 
better follow in another carriage.” 

“My dear!” mamma’s voice came back. 
“What do you mean? I’m not nearly 
ready yet.” 

“ Maud!” Eveleen distinctly shouted. 

But I waited for nothing; for no one. 
Hastening to a carriage with Mr. Bowles, off 
we started. It was rather an invidious posi- 
tion; there had been passages with Mr. 
Bowles which made my situation one of 
some delicacy. When George told me that 
he had asked him to be his best man, I felt 
that he was hardly the person I should have 
chosen for the part. However, I had not 
quite seen my way to acquaint him with 
the manner in which Mr. Bowles had 























“*mMaup!' HE EXCLAIMED. ‘WHAT EVER'S UP?’” 


behaved at Mrs. Miller’s dance ; to speak of 
nothing else. So there we were alone together 
perhaps for the last time in our lives. 
Possibly what had passed between us made 
him all the quicker to feel for me in the 
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plight in which—as I explained to him—I 
found myself. He showed the most perfect 
sympathy. Even George could not have 
been nicer. 

But, for me, disasters were not ended. I 
was to be the victim of another before the 
church was reached. It seems to me that 
motor-cars are always doing something. As 
we were passing along the busiest part of the 
High Street one of them did something then. 
It skidded—or something—and took off one 
of our back wheels. Down dropped a 
corner of the brougham with a crash which 
sent me flying into Mr. Bowles’s arms. 
Presently, when, apparently uninjured, we 
found ourselves standing in the road, the 
centre of an interested and rapidly increas- 
ing crowd, we realized that it might have 
been worse. 

“ The stars,” I murmured, with a presence 
of mind which, now that I look back upon 
it, seems to have been really phenomenal, 
“ are fighting against me in their courses.” 

“ Poor old George,” said Mr. Bowles, who 
was always rather inclined to slang, “ will be 
fairly off his nut !” 

All at once I espied papa coming along 
in a hansom cab. I called out to him. 
Stopping the cab he sprang out to us. 

“What are you two doing here?” he de- 

manded, in not 
unreasonable 
astonishment. 
Then he went on 
to offer exactly 
the kind of ex- 
planation I had 
expected. “Do 
you know, I’ve 
been so occupied 
that I quite over- 
looked the fact 
that I was due 
with you at 
half-past twelve. 
I hope it 
made no differ- 
ence. Where’s 
George ?” 

“He’s at the 
church.” 


“At the church? 
there ?” 

“He’s waiting for me to come and be 
married.” 

“Waiting? How's 
married already ?” 

“No; and—it—doesn’t look—as if—I— 
ever—shall be.” 

“ Jump into my hansom—you and Bowles 
—we’'ll soon see about that.” 

We jumped in, Mr. Bowles and I, and we 
drove off to the church—to my wedding !— 
three in a hansom cab! If ever anyone had 
foretold that such a thing would—or could— 
have happened to me I should have expired 
on the spot. 

When we reached the church—we did 
reach it !—we found that such of the people 
as remained were standing on the steps or in 
the doorway. George, who was nearly dis- 
tracted, came rushing forward at the sight 
of me; the people actually cheered. It 
appeared that the clergyman—our vicar— 
who had been specially retained, had gone 
to his funeral ; but a curate, of some sort, 
had been routed out from somewhere, and he 
performed the service. Just as it was begun 
in came mamma and Eveleen and Ellen. 
The instant it was over George and I rushed 
home, got my trunks — George himself 

helped to carry 
them—and_ tore 
off to Charing 
Cross just in time 
to catch the boat- 
train. 

When it had 
started, and he 
and I were in 
a compartment 
alone __ together, 
I put my head 
on his shoulder 
and I cried— 
with joy. Every- 
thing had gone 
as wrong as it 
very well could 
have done; but 
we were safely 
married ! 


What’s he doing 


that? Aren’t you 


“1 PUT MY HEAD UN HIS SHOULDER AND I CRIED—WITH Joy.” 

















Which Ave the Most Popular Pictures ? 


II.—-IN THE 
ay] N treating of the most popular 
pictures in the National Gallery 
in the November number of 
this Magazine, the fact which 
stood out so conspicuously— 
that the feeling of the great 
visitors went out instinctively 
towards the finest examples of a given 
painter—is no less remarkable when the 
Tate Gallery is considered and the same 
tests are applied to it. As in the case of the 
National Gallery, there are, no doubt, those 
who will maintain 
that the greatest 
pictures are left 
out in the cold, so 
to speak, though 
the number of 
those who will 
argue in this way 
will probably be 
immeasurably 
smaller than in the 
case of the gallery 
which houses the 
Old Masters ; for 
the Tate Gallery is 
practically the 
home of the 
modern artist, and 
the critic who 
grovels, as it were, 
before an Old 
Master has scant 
respect for a new 
one. 

It is almost im- 
possible to place 
one picture asabso- 
lutely first in this 
gallery, but perhaps 
the one which 
really takes prece- 
dence of the rest is 
the late Mr. G. F. 
Watts’s “ Hope.” 
Few paintings are 
more familiar to 
the great body of 
the public, as 
there are few print- 
sellers who fail to 
Vol. xxix.—13 








mass of the 


““ HOPE.” 


TATE 





GALLERY. 

exhibit it in their windows. “ Hope” is 
a typical example of the work of the man 
who regarded himself, as he has said, “as 
a thinker who happens to use the brush 
instead of a pencil” for the expression of his 
thoughts. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton wrote: “ Standing 
before that picture, he finds himself in the 
presence of a great truth. He _ perceives 
that there is something in man _ which 
is always apparently on the eve of dis- 
appearing, but never disappears”; while he 





By G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission of F. Hollyer.) 
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adds: “an assurance which is always appa- 
rently saying farewell, and yet illimitably 
lingers, a string which is always stretched to 
snapping point, and yet never snaps.” 

“ Hope” is one of the three or four of the 
Watts pictures most frequently reproduced, 
another in the 
same gallery 
which runsit hard 
in the race for 
popularity being 
“ Love and Life.” 
“Tt is this pic- 
ture,” Mr. Watts 
said, ‘‘which 
probably best 
portrays my mes- 
sage to the age.” 
‘*More than 
that,” as he also 
wrote, “the pic 
ture of my own 
which I like best 
is that in which 
I believe I have 
been most suc 
cessful in ex 
pressing my 
thought. This 
is ‘Love and 
Life I have 
expressed my 
meaning perhaps 
best in this pic 
ture because this 
meaning is sim 
plest, that Love 

by which I 
mean of course 
not physical pas- 
sion, but altru 
ism, tenderness 

leads man to 
the highest life.” 

Love, it need 
hardly be said, is 
represented by 
the male figure, 
strong in his im 
mortal youth, his 
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“ LOVE AND LIFE.” 


wings protecting (Reproduced by permission of F. Hollyer.) 


the immature, 
girlish Life as she goes onwards up the rough 
path; he so loving, to use the words of 
Shakespeare : 
That he might not beteem the winds of Heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 


Beneath Love's feet, as they ascend into the 
purer, more translucent air, towards the bluer 
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sky, violets spring, as Laertes prayed they 
might from the “fair and unpolluted flesh ” 
of the beautiful Ophelia. It was Mr. Watts’s 
idea that without the aid and guidance of 
Love—Love in its highest—human life could 
never have been able to rise to such heights. 

Mr. Orchard- 


PPT Ot we eS Le ee ™3 son’s “ Napoleon 


on Board the 
Bellerophon” and 
Burne-Jones’s 
“King Cophe- 
tua” next claim 
attention. 

It was with 
this picture that 
Mr. Orchardson 
“first blazed out 
into popularity 
in 1881,” to use 
the expressive 
words of Sir 
Walter Arm- 
strong. 

Of “ Napoleon 
on Board the 
Bellerophon,” Sir 
Walter wrote: 
“The esthetic 
and the intellec- 
tual elements 
alike find their 
focus in the Em- 
peror’s figure. All 
the rest is com- 
plement, comple- 
ment rightly 
placed and just 
in proportion, 
balancing the 
masses, picking 
up and resolving 
the lines, com- 
pleting the chords 
of colour. Mr. 
Orchardson is 
often blamed for 
his empty spaces. 
The truth is that 
BY G. F. WATTS, R.A. DiS Spaces—and 

I confess they 

are often ample 
enough — are seldom empty. They are 
filled with subtle colour modulations, with 
the infinite echoes of a harmony which never 
dies completely into silence. Almost the 
only exception I can call to mind occurs in 
the picture we are now discussing. The 
mainsail of the Bellerophon seems ‘blinder,’ 
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more monotonous and opaque, than it need 
have been. But that seems a pettifogging 
fault to find.” 

If I, for my part, may express a personal 
impression, I should be inclined to say that 
never was the value of space treated in a 
more masterly manner than it was in this 
picture by Mr. Orchardson, whose influence 
has done so much in teaching us that a 
room may be furnished with an atmosphere 
far better than by the multiplication of chairs, 
tables, and knick-knacks. ‘To me the space 
introduced into this picture marks the isola- 


a <p 
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tion of Napoleon—physically as well as spirit- 
ually—from the men to whose charge he was 
committed, and that is a vivid, a dramatic 
consideration which adds immensely to the 
strength of the picture and could have been 
obtained in no other way. 

There is a fact connected with the painting 
of this picture which gives it what is probably 
a unique interest in the history of art. One 
day a lady, a great friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Orchardson, called on them at the house in 
Westgate where they were staying, and where 
the picture was actually painted. Not un- 
naturally the visitor led the conversation to 
the subject of the picture. “ Who is sitting 
to you for the model of Napoleon?” she 
asked. The figure had only just been 
sketched in and Mr. Orchardson said he 
had no model yet. 
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“NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE ‘BELLEROPHON.' 
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“How would I do?” asked the lady; 
“everybody says I am_ strikingly like 
Napoleon.” 

Mr. Orchardson considered her face for a 
moment. “You know,” he said, smiling, 
“T never see anything on the surface. I am 
always looking for the things that are hidden 
in order to try to see them.” It was in such 
light-hearted badinage that the painter 
suggested that the things which other people 
had seen had not escaped his eyes. A 
sitting was arranged—or, under the circum- 
stances, should one say a standing ?—and 





another after that. 


After the second sitting 
was over Mr. Orchardson changed his 
clothes and went off to play a set at tennis, 
for he had built himself a real tennis court 
adjoining his studio. After the game, going 
into the house to change, he thought he 
would look at the picture. He saw some- 
thing he wanted to improve. He picked up 
his palette with one hand, his brushes 
with the other. He began to work, and 
became so engrossed that it was only 
when the afternoon had faded to twilight} 
and the twilight had darkened into 
dusk, putting an end to the possibility 
of painting, that he realized the flight of time 
or that his flannels were still unchanged. 
Next morning he went into the studio to look 
at the work. He saw that it was finished. 

“King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid” 
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“KING COPHETUA AND THE BEGGAR MAID.” 
By SIR E. BURNE-JONES 


is a typical example of the work of him of 
whom Rossetti, his master, wrote: “If, as I 
hold, the noblest picture is a painted poem, 
then I say that in the whole history of Art 
there has never been a painter more greatly 
gifted than Burne-Jones with the highest 
qualities of poetical invention.” ‘The influ- 


ence of Botticelli is “writ large” over this 
picture, which, though conceived in 1870, 
was not really begun until 1880, and was 
finished in 1884, having been most worked 
It was exhibited in 


at, perhaps, in 1883. 
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1884 at the Grosvenor Gallery, and it 
naturally attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. It was presented to the nation by a 
subscription got up by a committee of 
gentlemen, who paid eight thousand pounds 
for it. Shortly before it was sent to the 
Tate Gallery it was on exhibition at a fine 
art dealer’s in Bond Street, and the Press 
was naturally invited to see it. ‘The repre- 
sentative of one of the leading papers in 
Paris, in describing it, remarked that the 
King had white hair and a white beard ! 
As a matter of fact, the King’s hair and 
beard are very dark indeed. 

The story of the King and the beggar 
maid is told in Percy’s “ Relics of Ancient 
Minstrelsy,” and is quoted in at least three 
of the Shakespearian plays, while Lord 
Tennyson also made it the subject of a 
poem. No 
reproduction 
can possibly 
suggest the 
painting of 
the highly 
ornate ar- 
mour worn 
by the King, 
who has step- 
ped from his 
throne in 
order thatthe 
poorly-clad 
beggar maid 
without 
shoes to her 
feet may sit 
in his place. 

That “ Blos- 
soms” should 
be one of the 
most popular 
pictures of 
thecollection 
is not to be 
wondered at, 
for, apart al- 
together from 
the harmonious 
colour scheme, 
there is in this 
example of the 
work of Albert 
Moore that 
grace, that 
classic __refine- 
ment, that in- 
stinctive feeling 
for beauty which 





** BLOSSOMS.” 
3y ALBERT MOORE. 
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was so characteristic of his work. To obtain 
this decorative effect he devoted the whole 
of his life from 1865, when he broke away 
from the religious work with which he had 
been occupying himself and produced “ The 
Marble Seat,” followed by “ Apricots,” 
“ Pomegranates,” and “The Quartette,” 
pictures which, it has been said, “to many, 
even to some scholars, seemed a revival of 
the style of the lost ancient paintings.” 
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marked one of the supreme moments in his 
career, the beginning of the change from his 
allegiance to the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, 
a change which took some ten years com- 
pletely to accomplish. On its appearance 
“The Vale of Rest” created a sensation, 
yet the critics were by no means favourably 
inipressed by it. It owes its origin to a 
Scotch superstition that, when a coffin-shaped 
cloud is seen in the sky, it foreshadows an 





“THE VALE OF REST.” 


In no exhibition of pictures in which 
several of the works of Sir John Everett 
Millais appear could there fail to be at least 
one which caught the popular fancy to a 
great degree. The reason of this is not 
difficult to understand. Millais was, as Sir 
Wyke Bayliss has called him, “the painter 
of men and women,” and in the relations of 
man and woman there must of necessity 
be that dramatic element which appeals 
forcibly to the spectator, a characteristic 
which never failed to appear in the work of 
‘the artist who, according to his contempo- 
raries, was, among the painters of the 
Victorian era, the one whose place was 
assured as the compeer of the Old Masters. 
“The Vale of Rest,” perhaps the most 
popular of his paintings, belongs to the 
earlier part of his career, for it was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy in 1859. 

“The Vale of Rest” is said to be one of 
the pictures which Millais himself ranked 
highest in his work. It has another im- 
portant consideration for the student, for it 


By SIR J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. 


approaching death. The symbolism of the 
picture—described in the catalogue of the 
Tate Gallery as “the most poetic of Millais’s 
works ”—was beautifully expressed by Ruskin 
in his “ Academy Notes” for 1859: 

“The scene is the interior of a convent 
garden just at sunset. Two women are in 
the garden, which is illuminated by the light 
remaining in the western sky, that stood cool 
and grey in the zenith, while the rigid 
poplars, each like Death’s ‘lifted forefinger,’ 
made bars against the red, orange, and 
crimson of the west. The guarding wall of 
the enclosure is hidden by ash and other 
trees, filling the intervals of the loftier 
foliage. The rough sward is broken here 
and there by low hillocks of graves, and en- 
cumbered by the headstones that stand green 
and sad in the waning light. One of the 
women is a novice, or lay sister, who, up to 
her knees in a grave, is busily and vigorously 
throwing out large spadefuls of earth. Her 
coif is thrown back from her face, which is 
dull red with stress of labour. 
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“Upon the prostrate headstone, taken 
from the new-made grave, sits an elder nun 
holding a rosary, and with the long black of 
her robes sweeping the dark, coarse grass ; 
her head is towards us, and by its expression 
we discover that she has seen the coffin- 
shaped cloud which hangs over the setting 
sun, and stretches a long, heavy bar of purple 
across a large part of the sky behind. She 
turns towards the east as if looking for the 
uprising, according to the promise, of a star 
of hope in eternity.” 

Several artists with whom I have talked 
about the popular pictures at this gallery 
have expressed surprise that Rossetti, like 
Burne-Jones, should be included in the list 
of pictures. Be this as it may, the “ Beata 
Beatrix” is un- 
doubtedly one of 
the most popular. 
It may, without 
exaggeration, be 
said to be sacred 
to the memory 
of Mrs. Rossetti, 
and it is her best, 
if not her only, 
monument. «It 
was begun in 
1863, the year 
after her death, 
and was finished 
in 1865. In 
speaking of it, 
Rossetti said 
none of his pic 
tures ever caused 
him so much 
pain in the paint- 
ing, but never 
had he been more 
conscious of his 
mastery of his 
art. Rossetti had 
made no direct 
studies for this 
picture, but 
it is thought 
that he may 
have used some 
of those he had prepared for “The 
Return of Tibullus to Delia,” though this 
has not been definitely proved. It 
certain, however, that in the “ Beata Beatrix ” 
he allowed himself to recall his wife’s face 
for the first time since her death. Who, 


“BEATA BEATRIX. 


seems 


looking at the canvas, can fail to recollect 
the strange, the dramatic circumstance under 
which he saw it for the last time ? 


As Mrs. 
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Rossetti lay in her coffin, the poet-painter 
went into the room with a volume of manu- 
script poems which owed their inspiration, 
their being, to her and tenderly laid them in 
her hands, a present from the living to the 
dead, with whom they were buried. 

Remembering this circumstance, it is not 
difficult to understand how many critics have 
come to regard this as the most beautifully 
executed of all Rossetti’s works, even though 
in technique it does not rank so high as some 
of his other canvases. 

For years Rossetti refused to allow any 
reproductions to be made of it, although he 
was assured that if he consented it would be 
very profitable for him. It is a complete 
work, in that even the frame itself was designed 
by Rossetti, and 
on itare engraved 
Dante’s words, 
when Beatrice’s 
death “had de- 
spoiled the city 
of all dignity” 
“How doth the 
city sit solitary 
that was full of 
people; how 
has she become 
a widow that was 
great among the 
nations.” Ros- 
setti himself 
wrote of the 
“ Beata Beatrix ” 
in the following 
terms : 

“The picture 
illustrates the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ 
embodying sym- 
bolically the 
death of Beatrice 
as treated in that 
work. The pic- 
ture is not in- 
tended at all to 
represent Death, 
but to render it 
under the sem- 
blance of a trance in which Beatrice, seated 
at a balcony overlooking the city, is suddenly 
rapt from earth to Heaven. 

“You will remember how Dante dwells on 
the desolation of the city in connection with 
the incident of her death, and for this reason 
I have introduced it as my background and 
make the figures of Dante and Love passing 
through the street and gazing ominously on 
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one another, conscious of the event; whilst 
the bird, the messenger of Death, drops one 
poppy into the hands of Beatrice. She, 
through her shut lids, is conscious of a new 
world as expressed in the last words of the 
‘Vita. Nuova’: ‘That blessed Beatrice who 
now gazeth continually on his countenance 
gui est per omnia saecula benedictus.’” 

The popularity of dogs for Englishmen 
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canvas as a title—when it was going from 
my studio to the Royal Academy—the title 


which it now goes by. Mrs. Newman Smith 
has the picture, and I believe it is left to the 
National Gallery. I can only in conclusion 
add that Mr. Newman Smith was rather dis- 
appointed when his dog appeared in character 
rather than as ‘The property of Newman 
Smith, Esq., of Croydon Lodge.’ ” 





“A DISTINGUISHED MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 


HUMANE SOCIETY.” 


By SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A. 


and of Landseer’s treatment of them is 
attested by the fact that in the Tate as in 
the National Gallery one of his works holds 
a foremost place in the esteem of visitors. 
It is “ A Distinguished Member of the Royal 
Humane Society,” that splendid specimen of 
a Newfoundland which was first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1838, which is most 
sought after. It was no imaginary dog, but 
a real one, the property of Mr. Newman 
Smith, of Croydon. Landseer first saw the 
animal carrying a basket of flowers, and was 
so struck with it that, one evening, when 
dining with its owner, he proposed to paint 
it. ‘The dog was sent to his studio in St. 
John’s Wood, and used to lie quietly on a 
table while its portrait was being done. 
The history of this picture, for which 
Landseer got eighty pounds, was told by him 
in a letter to Mr. Lambton Young, the then 
secretary of the Royal Humane Society, 
which was published in the Atheneum in 
February, 1885. The letter was as follows : 
“T wrote in a hurry on the back of the 





In his “Old London,” Mr. Ernest 
Walford said the dog’s name was Leo, “a 
frequent swimmer in the Wandell.” This 
statement was brought to the notice of Mrs. 
Newman Smith by Mr. Algernon Graves, 
and that it is incorrect appears from a letter 
in which she said: “ The dog was bred by the 
late Philip Bacon, and was given to us (his 
cousins) as a puppy. It was never out of 
the possession of the family, and lived and 
died in my husband’s house. He was 
named Paul Pry.” 

When the picture was finished, Samuel 
Rogers, the banker-poet, took some ladies to 
Landseer’s to see it. They were at once 
shown into the studio, though Landseer was 
not there. He was, however, in an adjoining 
room, where he could hear everything that 
was said. The picture was on the easel, and 
the ladies at once expressed unbounded 
admiration for it. Rogers, however, was by 
no means so satisfied, and said, ‘Same old 
story ; but the ring’s good. Yes, the ring’s 
good ”—and he pointed to the mooring-ring 
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set into the end of the quay on which the 
dog is lying. Before they left, Rogers in- 
vited Landseer to breakfast next morning 
and no one will need reminding that 
Rogers’s breakfast-parties were among the 
great events of London society at the time. 
Not unnaturally, at breakfast, the conversa- 
tion turned on Landseer’s picture. Instead 
of repeating his criticism of the day before 
Rogers expressed admiration for it in the 
highest possible terms. ‘That was too much 
for Landseer, who had a vivid recollection 
of the evenis of the previous day. “You 
didn’t say so yesterday, Rogers,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ why don’t you stick to the rusty 
ring to-day?” 

Although a student at the Royal Scottish 





“THE VIGIL. 
\cademy with Mr.- Orchardson, Mr. 
MacWhirter, and Mr. Peter Graham, the 
work of the late John Pettie, R.A, 


developed along lines of its own, though it 
preserved those traditions of fine technical 
execution under a keen appreciation of the 
value of colour tones which were inculcated 
by that school. “The Vigil,” which is the 
only example of Pettie’s work at the Tate 
Gallery, where it enjoys so much considera- 
tion, was exhibited at the Academy in 1884, 
and was bought under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest in that year. The idea 
the painter sought to convey by his picture 
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of a newly-created knight kneeling before the 
altar, keeping his vigil in prayer during the 
night season, needs no explanation. In the 
days when Punch made a point of caricatur- 
ing the Academy Exhibition it was burlesqued 
under the title of “The Sword Swallower.” 
By that title, indeed, it is still humorously 
spoken of in certain quarters, and if any 


reader would like to discover for himself 
whether the title is remembered or not, 
let him go to the gallery and ask for 
“The Vigil” under that name. The 


probability is the attendant will reply, “ There 
is no picture of that title in the gallery, but 
perhaps this is what you want,” and he will 
lead the way to the Chantrey Room and 
point to “The Vigil.” 


By JOHN PETTIE, R.A. 


The abundant popularity which is so 
universally extended to the work of Mr. W. 
Dendy Sadler is reflected in the favour which 
“Thursday” enjoys from the visitors to the 
Tate Gallery. It represents a scene which 
the sister Art of Music has made scarcely 
less popular in the song of the monks who 
sing 

To-morrow will be Friday, 

So we fish the stream to-day. 
Mr. Sadler is evidently, from his work, one of 
that rare band of artists to whom that touch 
of humour which is the saving grace of life 
never fails to appeal. It is, as it were, some- 
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“ THURSDAY.” 


thing added to enhance the perception of the 
dramatic phase of the episode he treats, and 
not something which interferes with or mars 
the technical skill with which his pictures are 
always finished. 

“The Pool of London” is one of the series 
of pictures to which the late Vicat Cole, R.A., 
devoted the last ten years of his life. It was 





“THE POOL OF LONDON.” 
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By W. DENDY SADLER. 


the excellence of his work which it is said 
caused the Royal Academicians to revise a 
custom which had been “honoured in the 
breach ” for thirty years, for Mr. Vicat Cole was 
the first landscape painter given full honours 
as an Academician since Thomas Creswick 

represented at the Tate by “The Pathway 
to the Village Church *—was elected in 1850. 


By VICAT COLE, R.A, 


(Reproduced «rom the photograph by F. Hanfstaengl.) 
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A ZOOLOGICAL 


A Story 
CHAPTER VII. 
4 GNU SONG. 
HE fresh arrival was a most 


singular-looking animal. He 
had a mane and tail like a 
horse, thin legs like a stag, and 
a very ugly head with curious, 
curved horns sweeping down- 
ward over his face and nearly hiding his eyes. 

“May I join this happy little party?” he 
asked, beaming pleasantly upon them. 

“ Ah—er—I don’t think I have the plea- 
sure of knowing you,” said the flamingo, a 
little stand-offishly. 

“ Why, it’s the gnu, isn’t it?” asked Girlie, 
who had been to the Zoo so frequently that 
she could recognise most of the animals. 

“Oh, I’m not the gnu that you knew, my 
dear ; I’m the new gnu,” said the creature, 
smilingly. 

“ Really ?” exclaimed Girlie. 
become of the old one ?” 

“He’s dead,” said the gnu, solemnly. 
“He had something the matter with his 
brain, I think. Well, really, it was enough 
to turn it when you come to think of it.” 

“ What was?” exclaimed Girlie. 

“Why, not knowing how to spell his own 
name,” said the gnu. 

“Was there any doubt about it, then?” 
Girlie inquired. 

“Why, yes,” the creature replied. 





“ What has 
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see, there’s ever so many ways of spelling our 
name, and they're all pronounced exactly 
alike. 

“There’s gnoo, to begin with,” he went on, 
“and knu, and pnew, and new, and knoo, 
and gnu, and pnu, and nue, and knew, and 
gneu, and pnoo, and nu, and gnew, and knue, 
and pneu, and noo, and gnue, and kneu, and 
pnue, and neu, and if ¢haz isn’t enough to 
drive anybody crazy I don’t know what is.” 

“Ves; you seem to be very delicate 
creatures,” agreed the apteryx, mildly. “I 
once knew a gnu who had neuralgia, pneu- 
monia, and numismatics all at the same 
time.” 

“T didn’t know before that numismatics 
was a disease,” said the flamingo, sar- 
castically. 

“ Nobody said it was,” retorted the apteryx. 

“You said he had neuralgia, pneumonia, 
and numismatics,” said the flamingo. 

“Well, I suppose people can have other 
things besides diseases, can’t they?” replied 
the apteryx. “Besides, I’ve Aad numis- 
matics myself; they’re delicious,” he went 
on, defiantly. 

“‘What are they, then—something to eat?” 
asked the flamingo. 

“Oh, let’s change the subject,” said the 
apteryx, yawning, and Girlie came to the con- 
clusion that it was only his artful way of 
getting out .of explaining what the word 
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numismatics meant. “I don’t believe he 
knew himself,” she thought. 

“Can you do anything now that you have 
come ?” asked the flamingo, somewhat 
abruptly, at this point, addressing the gnu. 

“T can sing a little,” he admitted. 

“ Oh—do, do, please!” cried Girlie. “I 
should so like to hear a gnu sing.” 

“Shouldn’t it be a gnu somg?” asked the 
flamingo. “It sounds incorrect somehow 
to speak of a gnu, sing.” 

“T didn’t mean a new, 
meant gnu,” explained Girlie. 

“But they are the same,” protested the 
flamingo. “ Besides, why shouldn’t the gnu 
sing a new song?” 

“Oh, please!” interrupted the gnu, 
“ please do not pursue the subject, it is quite 
bewildering ; let me get on with the song, if 
I am to sing it.” 

“Oh, yes, please do,” cried Girlie. 

And, forming a little semicircle, they all 
sat down at the gnu’s feet and waited for him 
to commence. 

“Tt’s a little thing of my own called 
* Always-keep-a-civil-tongue-in-your-head-and- 
remember-that-to-rise-should-ever- be-your- 
chief - aim - in-life - besides- which -it-is-often- 
better -to-trust -to-your-own-judgment-than-to- 
rely-upon-the-opinion-of-others.’” He finished 
breathlessly, not having stopped to take breath 
during the entire sentence. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Girlie, “is 
all that the “#7/e of the song ?” 

“Yes,” replied the gnu, “though you can 


you know; I 
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call it ‘The Balloon,’ if you prefer,” he added, 
simply, and then commenced singing : — 
Pll sing a song about a man 
Who lived at Timbuctoo, 
Though sow he lived or when he lived, 
Pll not relate to you. 
His head grew big, and bigger still, 
And bigger, every minute ; 
Yet when ‘twas pointed out to him, 
He said, ‘‘ There’s nothing in it.” 
And fat it grew, and fatter still, 
More fat, and even fatter ; 
But if a body mentioned it, 
He said, ** It doesn’t matter.” 
It swelled and swelled to such a size, 
The man grew nearly blind ; 
But still he only smiled and said, 
** Indeed, I do not mind !” 
No hat, in all far Timbuctoo, 
This monstrous head would fit ; 
Yet, when his neighbours grieved at this, 
He said, ‘* Don’t mention it.” 
And s¢#// it grew, and grew, and grew, 
Till all became alarmed ; 
But he replied to all their fears, 
** Believe me, / am charmed !” 
And when at length it grew so big 
That people in the dark 
Mistook him for a hansom cab, 
He murmured, ‘* What a lark !” 
At last the man light-headed grew, 
And roce up in the air ; 
And as he hovered high above 
He shouted, ‘‘ I don’t care !” 
The gnu paused, and then added in a soft, 
melancholy voice :-— 
Then slowly, in the dim far West, 
He disappeared from view, 
And with a red silk handkerchief 
Politely waved adieu. 
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“ GIRLIE RETURNED WITH THE ALLIGATOR.” 


Here the singer became so overcome that 
it was really quite pathetic to see him, and 
Girlie was just trying to comfort him when 
the alligator in livery came hurrying up and, 
speaking in a loud whisper, said to her : 

“Tf you please, miss, the lion wishes to 


know if you would mind going to the station 
now to meet the mullingong, as he has gute 
forgotten which station he is expected to 
arrive at.” 

** But if he doesn’t know, however am I to 
do so?” asked Girlie. 


“IT don’t know, I’m 
sure,” said the alligator, 
scratching his head in 
a puzzled way. “ Per- 
haps you had better 
come and ask the 
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secretary-bird.” So Girlie bade adieu to her 
new friends and returned with the alligator. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“TO MEET THE MULLINGONG.” 

THE secretary-bird was sitting beside the 
toucan under the trees when Girlie came up. 

“Oh, there you are,” he observed. “ You 
had better go and meet the mullingong now, 
hadn’t you ?” 

“Yes. I’ve been asked to do so. 
where am I to go to?” asked Girlie. 


But- 


“ THE SECRETARY-BIRD WAS SITTING BESIDE THE TOUCAN YNUER THE TREES,” 

















“That’s your affair,” said the secretary- 
bird, unconcernedly. 

“Of course,” agreed the toucan, “decidedly 
her affair.” 

“But who is he, or what is he, rather?” 
cried poor, bewildered Girlie. “I must know 
who | am going to meet !” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” said the 
secretary-bird. 

“Neither have I,” said the toucan, yawn- 
ing; “not the slightest idea, and, what’s 
more, I don’t care.” 

“ He’s either a bird or an animal,” said the 
secretary-bird. 

“Or wice versa,” declared the toucan, 
wisely ; “probably vce versd, I should say.” 

“T know he has a duck’s bill,” said the 
secretary-bird, “* because 
one of his names is 
ornithorhyncus, which is 
Greek for bird’s snout, 
you know.” 

“Besides, he has fur ; 
I happen to know that 
much,” continued the 
toucan. 

“Then he can’t be a 
bird,” said Girlie, in 
despair. “I declare it’s 
very puzzling.” 

“Remember!” _ said 
the toucan to Girlie, 
moving off, while the 
secretary-bird prepared to 
follow him, “ everything 
depends upon your bring- 
ing him back with you. 
Oh, and, by-the-bye,” he 
added, as an afterthought, 
“you might as well order supper to be sent 
at once; the animals are beginning to get 
hungry, and if they are not fed soon they 
may become unmanageable, and in that case 
I won’t be answerable for the consequences. 
So order supper at once, please.” 

“ But where?” cried Girlie, wildly, for the 
secretary-bird was hurrying away after the 
toucan. “Where? And 4ow much am I to 
order, and who of ?” ; 

“Oh, at the usual place,” called out the 
secretary-bird, “and be sure not to order too 
much.” 

“Nor too little,” chimed in the toucan, 
who had waited for his friend. 

Before Girlie could ask another question 
they had both hurried down one of the side- 
paths, and, half flying and half running, were 
quickly out of sight. 

Girlie sat down under a tree and tried to 
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collect her scattered senses, for she was per- 
fectly bewildered with all these commissions. 

“Let’s see,” the poor child thought ; “ first 
of all Ihave to go and meet a creature that 
I’ve never seen or heard of before, and which 
may be either a bird or an animal, or both, 
from what I can make out; then, when or 
where I am expected to meet him I haven’t 
the slightest idea ; and finally I am to order 
supper for a number of birds and animals, 
and I am not told what to get, where I am 
to order it from, or what quantity I am to 
order. I declare it’s too bad.” 

“Prove it,” said a voice over her head, 
and looking up Girlie saw a sloth hanging 
from the branches of a tree. He was hold- 
ing a slate with a pencil tied on to it towards 


*** pROVE IT,’ SAID A VOICE OVER HER HEAD.” 


her. “Prove it,” he repeated; “I should 
like to see it in black and white.” 

“ What ?” exclaimed Girlie. 

“Why, you said it was too bad, didn’t 
you? You should be able to prove it, if what 
you say is true. How much too bad is it?” 
he asked, anxiously. 

“ Oh, ever so much,” declared Girlie. 

“Ever so much is rather a lot,” he said, 
doubtfully. “I don’t think I can do com- 
pound sums ; however, I’ll put it down. ‘loo 
bad from ever so much—let’s see—too from 
much leaves--er—er—dear me, how much 
is much—I’ve forgotten for the moment ?” 

“Why, it is ridiculous,” declared Girlie ; 
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“IT'S VERY DIFFICULT TO PROVE,’ SAID THE SLOTH.” 


“you'll never be able to make a sum of it. 
Besides, what’s the use if you do?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the sloth ; “ it zez// be 
a bother, won't it? So perhaps, after all, we 
had better leave it. I should have liked to 
‘ave proved it, though,” he added, regret- 
fully. ‘“Let’s see, what was it you said— 
‘it’s too bad ’—wasn’t it ?” 

“Ves,” said Girlie. 

“It’s very difficult to prove,” said the sloth, 
looking at his slate in a puzzled manner. “I 
can see that; but stop a minute, though !” 
he added. “ What’s too bad? I forgot to 
ask you that; it may make a difference.” 

“Why,” said Girlie, “I’ve got to find the 
mullingong, and 

“That’s easy,” declared the sloth ; “ he’s 
in the box in the keeper’s lodge. He came 
this morning ; I saw him.” 

“Oh, where—were is the keeper’s lodge, 
please ?” cried Girlie. 

“At the end of this path,” was the reply ; 
“and the door’s open g 

“Thank you very much,” cried Girlie, 
hurrying off towards the keeper's lodge, a 
little more relieved in her mind. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE MAZE. 
Brrore Girlie had gone very far she saw the 
keeper’s lodge, with the door open, as the 
sloth had told her. 

She hurried forward and peeped in. A 
large, square wicker basket stood at one end 
of the room, and this, Girlie at once con- 
cluded, must contain the mullingong. 
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She raised the lid, which was only held 
down by its own weight, and saw a singular 
little creature curled up in the straw at the 
bottom of the basket. ms 

“ This is he,” she thought, giving 
a sigh of relief; for, although it had 
a furry coat, the little animal had 
also a flat bill, exactly like a duck’s, 
just as the secretary-bird had said a 
mullingong should have. 

“T beg your pardon,” began she ; 
but the mullingong only gave a 
startled little squeak, and tried to 
bury its head in the straw. 

“ Why, it’s frightened !” exclaimed 


Girlie, “Don’t be alarmed,” she 
cried. “I wouldn’t hurt you for any- 
thing.” And she put out her hand 


to stroke the little creature’s fur. 

The mullingong, however, had no 
intention of responding to these 
friendly overtures, and, withdrawing 
to the farther end of the basket, 
gave a series of agonized gasps. 

“T’ve come to meet you, you know,” con- 
tinued the child. “They are having a garden- 
party in your honour, so will you please come 
back with me?” 

The little creature still remained silent, so 
Girlie thought the best thing to do was to 
try and lift it out of the basket. She soon 
had him under her arm and was hurrying 
back down the same path by which she 
had come. 

She had rather a difficulty in holding him 























“SHE HAD KATHER A DIFFICULTY IN HOLDING HIM 
IN HER AKMs,” 





































































in her arms, though, for he kept wriggling 
about in a most disconcerting manner, 
flapping his beaver-like tail and opening and 
shutting his broad-webbed feet, and every 
now and then throwing back his head and 
gasping as though he were about to faint. 
She was hurrying along, all her attention 
being taken up by her troublesome charge, 
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“There !” 
voice, “now I’ve lost him again. 
pity !” 

“T should think it’s a very good thing,” 
said the camel, with a sniff. ‘He didn’t 
seem to be very useful, to himself nor to 
anyone else.” 

“You don’t understand 


exclaimed Girlie, in a vexed 
What a 


Girlie had 


“& wow i've . . ” 
NOW IVE LOST HIM AGAIN. 


when she suddenly heard a cough by her 
side, and turning around she saw a Bactrian 
camel (the kind with two humps, you know) 
standing looking at her with a particularly 
supercilious expression on his face. 

“You seem to be having rather a trouble 
with that creature,” he remarked. ‘“ What 
are you going to do with him ?” 

“Why, you know——” began Girlie, when 
the camel interrupted her. 

“I don’t know,” he said, severely, “or I 
shouldn’t have asked. What’s he been doing?” 

“ Nothing, that I know of,” said Girlie. 

“Then why are you ill-treating him in 
that manner?” 

“I’m not——” began Girlie, when, looking 
down, she could see that the mullingong had 
wriggled so far out of her arms that he was 
hanging head downwards by his tail, gasping, 
and turning up the whites of his eyes “ like a 
dying duck in a thunderstorm,” thought Girlie. 

She made an effort to get him comfortably 
settled again, but just as she thought that 
she had managed it he suddenly sprang from 
her arms and disappeared into the shrubbery 
by the side of the path. 





begun, when just then she heard the little well- 
known squeak, and without waiting to say any- 
thing more to the camel she hurried off in 
the direction from which it proceeded, in the 
hope of catching the mullingong again. To 
her surprise she found herself in a narrow 
lane between two hedges a little higher 
than herself. 

“Dear me!” she thought, “I don’t re- 
member this place at the Zoo before. I 
wonder where it leads to?” 

She went on for a while, and then suddenly 
found herself at a standstill. The little lane 
had ended abruptly, and she could proceed 
no farther. 

“What a bother!” she exclaimed. “Now 
I shall just have to go back again, I sup- 
pose.” 

This was easier said than done, for when 
Girlie tried to retrace her steps she found 
that a little way down the lane branched off 
in two directions, and having chosen one she 
followed it till she came to a full-stop at the 
end of it, and once more had to try and find 
her way back, only to discover a minute or 
two later that she had somehow got into a 
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lane entirely different from any in which she 
had been before. 

“Oh, dear!” she sighed, wearily, after she 
had been hurrying like this from one lane to 
another for some time. “I must have got 
into a maze somehow, I suppose, although I 
had no idea that there was one here. I’m 
sure I’ve never seen it before in all the times 
I've been to the Zoo. I wonder if I shall 
meet someone who can tell me how to get 
out, otherwise I may be here for ever? ‘This 
terrible thought caused her to renew her 
efforts to escape, and she began running 
frantically from one lane to the other. 
Presently she heard a pattering of feet, and, 
looking behind her, she saw a funny little fat 
bird waddling along as quickly as he could, 
mopping his forehead (if birds have such a 
thing) with a very brightly-coloured handker- 
chief. He hurried up, breathing heavily. 

“I’m a puffin,” he announced, somewhat 
abruptly, when he reached Girlie’s side. 

“So I hear,” said Girlie. “You really 
shouldn’t run so hard ; I’m sure it cannot be 
good for you, especially as you have such a 
difficulty in breathing.” 

““When I say I’m a puffin,” the bird said, 
still dabbing at his forehead with the hand- 
kerchief—“ when I say that I'ma puffin I 
hope that you don’t think that I mean I’m 
a-puffing ; for although I am a puffin, and my 
father was a puffin before me, a person may be 
a puffin without being a-puffing. Although,” 
he admitted 
with a smile, 
“T certainly, 
at the pre 
sent time, 
am both a 
puffin and 
a-puffing —a 
puffing puf 
fin, in fact, 
aren't 1?” 

“]—I 
suppose s Ng 
stammered 
Girlie, who 
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“1'M A PUFFIN.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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was trying to follow this reasoning, and 
who was beginning to feel a little confused. 

“T thought I’d hurry to catch you up,” 
continued the puffin, “‘so that we might be 
company for each other; we may have to 
remain here for a very long time, you know.” 

“Dear me! Do you think so?” said Girlie, 
as they walked on together. “How long 
have you been in the maze, please ?” 

“Oh, about two hours, I believe,” said the 
puffin ; “ but, bless you, that’s nothing. Some 
people are twice as long as that getting to 
the centre.” 

“What is the use of getting to the centre ?” 
asked Girlie. “Is there anything to be seen 
when you get there ? ” 

“Of course,” answered the puffin ; “ there’s 


supper. I think it’s rather a good idea, don’t 
you? When the supper-beil rings you all 


enter the maze, and everybody tries to get to 
the centre (where the tables are) first. Of 
course, only a few get there at a time, and con- 
sequently there is no crowding, and, besides, 
some people never get there at all; so that 
there’s all the more for other people, besides 
being a great saving for the host and hostess.” 
“ But I should think it’s rather uncomfort- 
able for the guests, isn’t it?” asked Girlie, 
who was just thinking in her own mind that 
she preferred the old-fashioned way of going 
in to supper, when at the end of a par- 
ticularly short turning they suddenly found 
themselves in a kind of square courtyard, 
in which, on 
the grass, 
Ye¢ several long 
ae il tables were 
arranged for 
supper. 
“Why, 
here we are 
at the cen- 
tre,’’ ex- 
claimed the 
puffin. 
“The first 
two in to 
supper.” 
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2) HIS fine explosion was a pre- 
meditated affair, Had it 
occurred anywhere except on 
the lonely veldt, thousands 
might have been able to wit- 
ness a spectacle of great mag- 


nificence. As it was, it was witnessed by 





ARRANGING THE SHELLS TO BE EXPLODED. 


few except those immediately concerned, 
and one photographer of skill and nerve. 

But where comes in this explosion of 
which we write? Merely, we answer, as a 
result of the end of the Boer War. When 
the conflict was ended an enormous amount 
of material, sent to the front, had to be done 
away with. To burn up your powder, to 
get rid of your antiquated 
shells, or those which once 
may have belonged to some- 
one else, is one of the losses 
of war. 

The operation was carried 
out some time ago by the 
Ordnance Depot at Bloem- 
fontein, and, in order that 
no one might be injured by 
flying fragments, a pit twenty 
feet square by twenty deep 
was dug in the veldt, two 
miles from the depot itself 
and three miles from the 
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town. The ammunition shown in our illus- 
trations is but a very small proportion of the 
amount totally destroyed in the series of 
explosions, of which this was the grand finade. 
Each time the explosion was differently 
arranged, for many distinct forms of ammu- 
nition lay around for use, and each, of 
course, had to 
be arranged in 
such a way that 
no harm should 
result. | Accord- 
ingly, in the bot- 
tom of the pit 
the heavier shells 
were laid on the 
ground. Above 
these were placed 
the smaller pro- 
jectiles and wet 
gun -cotton. On 
top of all, bags 
filled with earth 
were placed to 
tamp the explo- 
sion and to in- 
crease the deto- 
native effect. 

Let us ex- 
amine fora 
moment more closely the projectiles which 
wrought such a splendid spectacle. Our 
first photograph shows a group of men 
arranging the projectiles. In the lower 
row are shells of a g*45in. howitzer, 
the weight of each shell being two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, with an explosive 
charge of black powder. Interspersed 
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between these are the service high 
explosive 6in. and 4°47in. shell, contain- 
ing lyddite, the shells weighing one hundred 
pounds and forty-five pounds respectively. 
Regarding the larger projectiles, it is in- 
teresting to know that they were supplied 


for the howitzers intended for the siege of 


Pretoria. Curiously enough, these shells 
rere part of a large consignment sent by train 
to Pretoria in June, 1900, but they never 
reached their destination. The train was 
intercepted by General De Wet, its contents 
looted, and the dééris, including a large 
mail, a great quantity of clothing, and these 
very projectiles, was placed on a heap and 
fired. ‘When we covered fifteen hundred 
paces,” wrote De Wet himself, “ we heard the 
explosion of the first shells and wheeled 
round to view the conflagration. The night 
was very dark, and this rendered the sight 
that met our eyes still more imposing. It 
was the most beautiful display of fireworks 
that I ever One could hear 


have seen. 


between the thunder of the big bombs the 
dull report of exploding cordite. 


Mean- 


"y 


THE EXPLOSION, AS SEEN HALF A MILE AWAY, 
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while, the dark sky was resplendent with the 
red glow of the flames.” 
If we now look at the second illustration, 
showing sand-bags on top of the projectiles, 
we may note at either end of the mass a few 
white slabs. These are made of gun-cotton, 
used in the Army for all disruptive purposes, 
and by means of which this particular explo- 
sion was made possible. In its dry state 
gun-cotton explodes violently, but when 
damped with a certain percentage of water 
is harmless. If, however, it is subjected to 
the action of dry cotton—or, to put it better, 
if the cakes of wet gun-cotton are perforated 
to allow a “primer” of dry gun-cotton to be 
placed in the damp mass it is an even more 
powerful explosive than when wholly dry. 
The speed at which the detonation travels 
from one mass to another is at least eighteen 
thousand feet per second. 
We may note, also, in our first photograph 
two thin ribbons of white leading from the 
mass of projectiles over the side and top of 
the pit. These were the electric wires by 
which the detonator was fired from a covered 
position some 

my distance away. 

ry The photograph 
shows the officer 
in charge attach- 
ing the electric 
detonator con- 
taining the dry 
“primer” to the 
slab of gun- 
cotton. The wires 
were led to a 
block - house, 
where they were 
joined to a so- 
called “ quantity 
exploder.” One 
single pressure on 
the lever of this 
machine was all 
that was _ neces- 
sary to let Inferno 
loose. 

The camera 
which took these 
pictures, operated 
by Mr. H. Fane, 
of Bloemfontein, 
was placed half a 
mile from the 
scene of the explo- 
sion. A thick 
column of smoke 
five hundred 
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if it were tied together in 
a coil and welcomed its 
liberation, it disseminated 
itself sidewise and upwards, 
finally disappearing into the 
realms of space. In less 
time than it takes to write 
a small bit of dry cotton 
had turned a mass of 
inert matter, weighing thou- 
sands of pounds, into a 
demon of danger, had burst 
strong iron into thousands 
of flying fragments, and 
had pushed instantaneously 
upward, against a heavy 
weight of air, an enormous 
volume of dense and dan- 
gerous smoke. 

What the downward effect 
of this immense explosion 
was may also be seen. The 
mass of shell was entirely 
shattered, and huge quanti- 
ties of earth, dislodged by 
the detonation, covered the 
fragments in the pit. For 
some time after the explo- 
sion the pit was filled with 
noxious or poisonous gases 
which prevented approach. 
Fragments of the projectiles 
were found at any distance 
from twenty-five to two 
thousand yards away, one 
fragment of a 9*5 howitzer 
shell having been picked up 
eighteen hundred yards, or 
over a mile, from the pit 
itself. 











THE SPECTACLE A FEW MOMENTS LATER, 


feet in height by two hundred 
feet wide burst from the 
bowels of the earth, succeeded 
by a deafening shock which 
shook the neighbouring town 
almost to its foundations. 
There was magnificence of 
colour in this mass of smoke. 
The greenish-yellow fumes of 
lyddite were distinctly to be 
seen, lending momentary 
beauty to the towering crest 
of smoke climbing so quickly 
into the clear atmosphere 
above. It was some minutes 
before this enormous mass 
of black was dispersed. 
Unfolding itself gradually as THE RESULT OF THR EXPLOSION, 
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[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted. 


WHAT IS THIS? 


‘I send you a photograph of my French poodle, 
You will notice 
It might be interesting to 
know if your numerous readers can guess the subject 


taken after playing in deep snow. 
that the dog is begging. 


of the photograph. As she plunged in the snow small 
balls formed all over her body and legs, and some of 
them were bigger than cricket balls.”—Miss Bridget 
N. C. Warner, Malmains, Frenchay, near Bristol. 


REMARKABLE AUTOMOBILE. 

I send-you a photograph of a remarkable auto- 
mobile taken by Mr. D. H. Hammond; you will 
notice that its construction is peculiar. On close 
inspection it will be seen that the body is made 
of a wheelbarrow; the wheels are taken from 
a farmer’s seed-dril! ; 

its tyres are cotton- 

covered garden hose ; 

the seats being wash- 

boards and ‘gem’ 

tins; the tank, a gal- 

vanic auto - sprayer ; 

mudguards, six - inch 

leather belting ; the 

horn, gas tubing with 

tin funnel ; the dash, 

wire cloth; and the 

handles, from cook- 

ing pots. Special 

notice should be taken 

of the chauffeur, who 

is made—the body of 

balls of cord and 

neck of a cone of 

cord.” Mr. Frank 

G. Gramer, 31, E. 

Main Street, Roches- 

ter, N.Y. 


‘é 


A POST-OFFICE WHICH COLLECTS AND 
DELIVERS. 

** The original idea of a walking post-office comes 
from Seacombe, Cheshire, and was made by me to 
help the hospitals in cycle-parades, etc.; it has 
won many prizes. You may give the idea to the 
Postmaster - General for his consideration.” —- Mr. 
S. M. Jones, 65, Bell Road, Seacombe, Cheshire. 
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AN IMITATION 

. ELEPHANT. fe: 

‘** The elephant seen 
in the photograph is 
generally made up by 
men of the 15th Com- 
pany R.G.A., who have 
been to the East Indies 
and know the native 
language. As soon as 
completed the driver 
leads him round the 
barracks and the 
officers’ quarters, the 
driver and his assist- 
ants using native lan- 
guage during the tour. 
This elephant can be 
made to dance or sing, 
the music being sup 
plied by one of the 
men composing the 
elephant, who plays a 
mouth-organ. A piece 
of thin twine is made 
fast to the bottom of the trunk and passed through 
the blankets to one of the men underneath, and as 
he draws the string in to him so the trunk rises in the 
same manner as that of a real elephant would do when 
eating ; on the thread being slackened the trunk is 
lowered to its original position. The dog enjoys the 
sport as well as anyone, and is quite content when 
he is on the elephant’s back.”—Mr. R. Morrison, 
15th Company R.G.A., Londonderry. 
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Notice. 


An Excellent Costly Watch of Rs, 7 
with completes free. 
Apply with half-anna stamp tom 
Messrs. M. A. GHaTatan & Co., 


Chittoor, North Arcot, 














“ENGLISH AS SHE IS —.” 

‘*The cutting I send you is taken from the 
advertisement page of an English weekly, the Zasv. 
It will give your readers an idea of the curious ways 
in which advertisements in English generally appear 
in Indian papers.”—Mr. Brajrendra Krishna Shi, 
Wari, Dacca, Bengal, India. 

A WHITE MOLE. 

**T send you a photo. which I think will be a 
rara avis to the majority of your readers, viz., a white 
mole. It should be especially interesting and in- 
















structive to the children, showing as it does the vast 
difference between the power of the front legs and 
the hind ones.”—Mr. W. J. Nott, Temple Newsam, 
Leeds. 
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THE RAVAGES OF ANTS. 

**T send you a photo. of fifteen inches of the end 
of a beam supporting the roof of a piano showroom in 
this city, which we took out and replaced by an iron 
girder a short time ago. The span of the roof is 
nineteen feet in the clear, and 
the beams are five feet apart ; 
the weight of concrete roof 
which has been practically lying 
on this fifteen inches of rotten 
honeycomb is about four tons 
as near as possible. I may add 
that the only specimen of ant- 
eaten beam in the Indian Museum 
is, in comparison to this one, 
a solid block of wood.”—Mr. 
Thos. W. Hall, 5, Garstin’s 
Place, Hare Street, Calcutta, 
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HORSESHOE COLUMNS. 

‘While in Fort Collins, Colorado, recently, my attention was 
attracted to a blacksmith’s shop in front of which were two large 
pillars or columns made entirely of horseshoes which had been taken 
from horses shod in the shop. The columns are about eighteen and 
sixteen feet in height, as large as a hogshead at the base and tapering 
off near the top.°—Mr. John D. Howe, Lock Box 776, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

CURIOUS EXPLOSION. 

‘* This picture was taken by Thomas Stout, chief clerk of the 
City Solicitor’s office at Philadelphia, Pa. It represents the freakish 
force of an explosion of gas which raised a gasometer, weighing 
twenty tons, fifty feet in the air, and let it drop down again upon the 
iron framework from which it was lifted. The tank had just been built 
for the North Pennsylvania Gas Company to supply the towns of Fort 
Washington, Ambler, and other suburbs of Philadelphia with gas. 
It was being filled for the first time, and it is thought that the 
explosion which occurred resulted from the injection of overheated 
gas. The explosion shook the air violently for a mile around and 
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broke many windows. The return ot 
the immense sheet-iron tank, which 
is twenty-five feet in height and thirty 
feet in diameter, to its present resting- 
place after sailing up in the air is 
remarkable.”—Mr. Wm. B. Bray, 
1,109, Market Street, Philadelphia. 





AN ANGLO-FRENCH STATUE. 

** The statue shown. in the photo 
graph is very curious, as the follow- 
ing will show. It was sculptured 
for, and represents, Louis XIV. of 
France, and was being conveyed 
to that country when the vessel 
containing it (and also the sculptor) 
was captured by an English ship 
commanded by Sir RK. Holmes, a 
naval celebrity of that period. 
The body was finished, the head 
being left for completion on its 
arrival in France. On _ learning 
who it was for the English com- 
mander compelled the sculptor 
to finish it, by chiselling his 
(Ifolmes’s) head on the King’s 
body. Sir R. Holmes was after- 
wards made Governor of the Isle 
of Wight, and held this office 
from 1667 till 1692, and after 
his death the statue was erected 
to his memory and can still be 
seen in the quaint little church at 
Yarmouth, Isle of Wight.”—Mr. 
H. E. Figgures, 123, High Street, 
Lymington. 
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A COLLISION MADE TO ORDER. 


‘* This collision, which occurred between two loco- 
motives, was ‘made to order’ for an exhibition given 
at Point of Pines, a resort near Boston, Mass. A 
track about a mile long was built from a railroad line 
and the engines run out on it, one being placed at 
either end of the track. They had been condemned 
by the railroad company as unfit for use for hauling 
trains, and it was decided to see what would be the 
result of driving them against one another. A full 
head of steam was generated on each; then the 
engineers pulled open the valves which started them 
and leaped to the ground. The engines met nearly 
half way, and were forced into the air by the shock, 
which tore off the pilot of each, broke off the smoke- 
stacks, and crushed in the front parts of each boiler, 
allowing the steam to escape in clouds. Pieces of 
iron were thrown five hundred feet away by the force 
of the collision, which was witnessed by ten thousand 
people.”—Mr. D. Allen Willey, Baltimore. 


“ DOG-POWER.” 

“‘This is a photograph of a rudimentary pump 
employed for agricultural purposes in an out-of-the 
way part of Germany. The wheel is a kind of cage, 
in which the dog is incarcerated. He plunges 
continually forward, barking loudly the while, and 
the revolutions of the wheel thus produced set the 
necessary machinery in motion. At the time the 
photograph was taken the captive’s movements were 
so rapid that he appears somewhat spectral in the 
picture. He is sometimes replaced by the boy on the 
left, who, by crawling forward, does the same work, 
though more slowly. The dog on the right is serving 


oe 


an apprenticeship.”—Miss A. C. Metcalfe, Sutton 
Manor ITouse, Wansford, Northants. 


ENORMOUS BIRDS’ NESTS. 

** Amongst the many wonderful specimens of in- 
genuity in nest-building, that of the African social gros 
beak is very remarkable, not for its neatness, how- 
ever, for it is rather slovenly, but for its enormous size. 
Seen at a distance the nests resemble native huts 





























and, were they not so high, might 
easily be mistaken for such. They 
are built usually on a long, thick 
branch of a camel thorn tree, and 
one nest (or colony) comprises often 
more than a hundred nests closely 
packed together. The entrance being 
along the depending edge or fringe, 
no rain or wind can enter the com- 
fortable abode. The weight of these 
nests (after years of additions for 
the growing family) becomes so great 
that even the thick branch around 
which they are built becomes unable 
to sustain the weight, the branch 
snaps during a wind storm, and 
the poor, helpless inmates find 
themselves homeless many, no 
doubt, being killed by the fall. 
The bird itself is small, about the 
size of our English sparrow, and of 
the same colour.”—Mr. A. J. Good, 
83, Loop Street, Cape Town. 








USE FOR LAMP.- 
STANDS 
‘I send you two snap-shots of 
a lamp-stand, which my nephew 
niece, aged respectively 
twelve and thirteen years, dressed 
up to surprise us. I thought it 
so well done for suc h young folk 
that I snapped it.”—Mr. J. S. 
Parklands, 3, Park 
Brighton. 
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A THIEVING JACKDAW 

* Below are the contents of a 
jackdaw’s nest found in a chim 
ney at Beech Hurst during altera 
Thinking it a curious 
photographed _ it. 
a wooden 


tions. 
collection | 
Amongst the items are 
wheel of a child’s perambulator, 
a cube block with the letter of 4 
a lead whistle-end of a toy 
a doll’s bath, half a tea 


on it, 
trumpet, 
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saucer, pieces of wire, a 
pipe stem, a toy animal, a 
pocket of an apron, house 
flannel, brown paper, 
newspaper, sticks, hay, 
straw, etc., etc.””— Mr. 
A. Nobbs, The Gardens, 
Beech Hurst, Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex. 


BEEF FED ON IRON. 
*I send you a photo- 
graph of the contents of a 
heifer’s stomach. The 
animal was bred in Ire- 
land, and fattened for the 
butcher at Brough 
Sowerby, Westmorland. 
It seems to have thriven 
well on a mixed diet of 
iron, stone, and glass; 
while an occasional cart- 
ridge or two has, no 
doubt, helped it to go 
off at a good price 
when it was ready for the 
butcher.” —Mr. J. B. Wal- 
ton, 5, Poynder’s Road, 
Clapham Park, S.W. 
Photo. by C. R. Davis. 
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*“VANHEIMERT WAS LED A LONG MILE THROUGH THE SCRUB, WITH 
HOWIE AT HIS HEELS.” 


(See page 132.) 





